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Ten years is but a chapter in human life, yet when 
that ten years comes in the prime of a man’s career, 
vhen his mind is clearest and his will is strongest, when 
the enthusiasm of youth is tempered by the first con- 
servatism of age, it is important that it shall be well 
spent. It is a period of greatest opportunity and there- 
ore of greatest responsibility. The years before have 
been years of preparation; the years to follow should be 
years of results; and what those results are to be will 
depend on how that ten years has 
been utilized. 

In judging the life work of a man 
success should be measured not by 
what he accomplished for himself 
but by what he did for others. The 
million dollars that a wealthy man 
acquires for himself are less impor 
tant than the hundred dollars that 
he gives wisely to the needy. The 
idvancement that a man secures is 
ess vital than the help he gives to 
thers to advance. For, after all, 
sur best work is not done in the ser 
vice of ourselves but in the service 
if others. 

We are to consider at this time the 
career of a man who is just now 
passing through that period which 
we call the prime of life. We shall 
find in analyzing it that it meets the 

ighest standards of which mention 
as been made; that it has been 

issed in the service of the lumber 
rade at large and that the promo 
‘ion of the man himself has been 
econdary to the progress of that 
ndustry. The secretary of the 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
\ssociation is closing his tenth year 

f service in that office. These ten 

ears represent the best ten years 

f his life. We shall find that they 
ave been well spent and that they 

mstitute a record of public service 

f which his friends may well be 

roud, 

Eugene Franklin Perry was born 
t Nyack, N. Y., November 27, 1865. 
le is a member of that branch of 

e Perry family which found its 

igin on the paternal side, in Aus 

a. He is a descendant of Muriah 

Perry, who came to this country 
1731. His father was Daniel 

lerry and his mother Caroline A. 

Wyman) Perry. Both his father 

id mother were long time residents 

f the Manhattan district. The 

other came from the old Holland 

lutch type of people. The father 
as a builder and died when Eugene 
as in his fourteenth year, his mother having passed 

\way ten years before. He was a scholar of the little 
ed school house class, and he often recalls the 15x20 
‘trueture up at Nyack where, up to the time he was 14 
vears of age, he was acquiring knowledge. 

In February, 1880, young Perry entered the lumber 
vard of Gurnee & Gregory, at Nyack, and secured his 
lirst lumber experience. They were retail dealers and 
lid a large and prosperous business, handling all classes 
f lumber. Mr. Gregory had come from Albany, where 
he had had considerable experience as a grader before 
starting in the retail lumber business. He was equipped 
to give the young man excellent instruction. Mr. Perry 
remained in the employ of Gurnee & Gregory several 
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years. J. C. Gregory, of Gurnee & Gregory, was a 
nephew of Ezra Benedict, a wholesale lumber dealer at 
Albany. These connections had much to do with shaping 
his future career. From 1882 to 1886 Mr. Perry worked 
for James P. Voris, a shipbuilder at Nyack, and it was 
while with Mr. Voris that he learned the shipbuilding 
trade. During those four years, by hard effort he saved 
$150; he went to Eastman’s Business College, at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., for the subsequent five months. After 
leaving the Eastman school, early in 1887, he went to 
West Haven, Conn., entering the employ of Gesner & 
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Mar, and remained until January 1, 1890. While there 
he met Margaret G. Mar, daughter of John E. Mar, one 
of the proprietors. They were married April 8, 1891. 
In 1890 Mr. Perry entered the employ of W. Millard’s 
Sons, at New Hamburg, N. Y. The young man proved 
an apt pupil of the great teacher, W. B. Millard, and, 
when that gentleman opened a New York office in May, 
1890, Mr. Perry was transferred to that concern. For 
three years Mr. Perry was engaged as a lumber salesman, 
When the business of W. Millard’s Sons was merged into 
the Millard Lumber Company Mr. Perry became man 
ager of the company’s office at 45 Broadway, New York, 
having charge of the entire force and supervision of 
credits. At that time W. B. Millard went to Rouse’s 
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Point to look after the planing mill and piling ground, 
Charles Millard remaining at New Hamburg, N. Y., in 
the retail yard of the Millard Lumber Company. During 
Mr. Perry’s connection with the Millard Lumber Com 
pany the concern sold 82,000,000 feet of lumber one year, 
the previous year’s record having been 76,000,000 feet 

At the time organization of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association was considered most of the 
meetings were held at the office of the Millard Lumbe: 
Company, 45 Broadway, and Mr. Perry was present at 
all of these meetings. Upon the death of H. M. Clarke. 
the first secretary of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associ 
ation, Mr. Perry was urged to mak« 
application for the position, and h¢ 
was almost immediately elected, in 
March, 1898. He has filled that sta 
tion ever since, not only doing th 
work of the secretary but assisting 
in the development of the influence 
of the organization. He is credited 
more than anyone else with having 
put it on a working basis such as it 
has today and in making it an in 
valuable ally of the lumber trade ot 
the United States. Amicable rela 
tions between wholesalers and the 
organizations of retail lumber deal 
ers throughout the central west ani 
the east, and particularly with New 
York lumber trade associations, have 
been established. In the metropoli 
tan district there was considerabk 
discord between these branches of 
the trade prior to the indefatigable 
labors of the executives of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association; the relations have since 
been in harmony. The secretary has 
been especially active in creating 
the agencies by which the interests 
of the wholesale lumbermen of the 
territory from Chicago to the east 
ern coast have been safeguarded and 
advanced from year to year in a way 
which otherwise would be impos 
sible. He also has entire charge of 
the bureau of information of the as- 
sociation, which covers the entire 
east in its commercial reports. 

A notable feature in the work of 
various associations, especially of 
the National Wholesale Lumbe1 
Dealers’ Association, with which 
Mr. Perry has been prominently 
identified and which has been most 
successfully. adapted to the interests 
of the lumber trade, is that of fire 
insurance. Mr. Perry was identified 
with the organization of several 
lumbermen’s insurance companies; 
at the present time he is the man 
ager and attorney-in-fact for the 
lumbermen who are conducting the Pioneer Lumber Un- 
derwriters, of 66 Broadway, New York, and whose fire 
insurance is confined to lumbermen and _their risks on 
lumber and lumber-working plants exclusively. 

Mr. Perry and family live at Nyack, N. Y., on the west 
bank of the Hudson, and have a charming home there. 
During the summer his recreation is chiefly derived from 
yachting and indulgence generally in many river sports. 
He is active in many social and other circles. He is 
an elder of the Presbyterian church, associate superin 
tendent of a Presbyterian Sunday school, president of 
the local board of education, president of the board of 
trustees of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 

(Concluded on Page 86.) 
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KILN DRIED, 


Quality 


Considered, we feel sure there are 
none who can excel us in high grade 


: White Rock 
Maple Flooring 


We want to convince you we are 
talking facts and would suggest you 
try us on your next order. 








We can also ship promptly Michigan 
Maple, Hardwood and Hemlock 
Lumber and White Cedar Shingles. 


W. H. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 


Mills at 
Boyne City, Michigan. 


Wholesale Yard 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
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POLISHED AND 
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Write for Prices. 


Hard Maple, 


Beech and Birch 


Lumber 





Bay City, 


Michigan. 





JAMES D. LACEY WOOD BEAL. 


: Y 


We furnish detailed reports of amount of stumpage on each 244, § 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 


INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 








We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0D. LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED SINCE 1880) 
828 Chamber of Commerce 


Portland, Ore. 








New Orleans. 


507 Lumber Exchange 


Seattle, 


1215 Old Colony, 


Chicago. 
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We have just egiipped our 
Hardwood Flooring Plant with. | 
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and are now in position toLill 
orders with the greatest © 
Promprness. 
76 this is added the advantage of' 
furnishing mixed cars of Pine 
ana Hemlock with yourlardwood 
Flooring, where customers do tot 
wish to purchase aSull car load 
of Flooring: 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
31, 1907, was 13,7441 

The average number of copies dis- 
tributed weekly during the six months 
ended December 31, 1907, was 13,961! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during October, November 
and December, 1907, was 13,981! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during January, February 
and March, 1908, was 14,080 

This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 
figures are correct. 


J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day 
of April, 1908. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 




















COMING CONVENTIONS. 

January 12 and 13—Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 13-15—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 

January 19-20—Tristate Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Evansville, Ind. 

January 19, 20 and 21—-Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 19-20—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, Louisville, Ky. 

January 19-20—Union Association of Lumber Dealers, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

January 19-20—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La., headquarters Grunewald hotel. 

January 21-22—Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, headquarters Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 





January 26—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 26-29—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

February 2, 3, 4 and 5—Western Retail Lumbermen’s As 
sociation, Spokane, Wash. 

February 4-5—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Associa- 
tion, Cairo, headquarters Halliday house. 

February 9, 10 and 11—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Grand Rapids, Mich., headquarters, Livingstone 
hotel. 

February 16-18—Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
Illinois Mason Supply Association, Chicago. 


March 2-3—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa.; headquarters, Bellevue-Stratford. 

March 2 to 5—Northwestern Cement Products Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION DOCKET. 

The following lumber cases have been set for hear- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Commission dur- 
ing the next thirty days: 

December 15—Hearing at Macon, Ga., before Examiner 
Drayton : Bell-Coggeshall Company, Flowers Bros. Lumber 
Company, Ravenel-Gabbett Lumber Company, J. B. Farrior, 
E. Swindell, 8S. D. Ravenel Company, White Lumber Com- 
pany, Dixon Lumber Company. 

December 16—Hearing at Spokane, Wash., before Exam- 
iner Lyon: Case No. 1,581. Humbird Lumber Company, 
Limited, vs. Northern Pacific Railway et al. 

December 17—Hearing at New Orleans, La., before Com- 
missioner Harlan: Case No. 1,436. Winn Parish Lumber 
Company vs. Arkansas Southern railway et al.; also other 
lumber reparation cases assigned to Commissioner Clements. 

December 17—Hearing at New Orleans, La., before Com- 
missioner Harlan: Case No. 1,319. Star Grain & Lumber 
Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railway et al. 
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TRADE NEWSPAPER WORK. 


At a meeting of the Technical Publicity Association, 
held in New York a short time ago, the president of the 
association, Charles 8. Redfield, who is connected with an 
institution which is a heavy exporter, in referring to the 
inferior quality of the trade papers of Europe, said: ‘‘ It 
is, of course, an old saying that where there is a demand 
there will be a supply, and the average business man in 
Europe will probably tell you that the poor quality of 
the supply is because there is little demand for good 
trade papers in the various industries. To my mind, 
however, a properly conducted trade paper produces its 
own demand and then proceeds to fill it. Its mission is a 
definite one in America and its place in the business 
world a definite place.’’ 

The truth of that italicized statement has been abun 
dantly demonstrated in this country; and, with a pride 
which may be pardoned, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN be 
lieves that it has been one of the leaders in the demon- 
stration. 

There was a lumber industry and a commerce in 
lumber before there was ever a lumber paper. If the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN never had been established there 
would have continued to be lumber made and sold, but 
it is entirely safe to say that the lumber industry would 
have been far different from what it is now if trade 
publicity had not affected it. 

Men learn by observation, experience and reading. It 
might be said that they learn by observation and experi- 
ence or by reading. In the old days before the time of 
steam navigation, the railroad and the telegraph it was 
necessary for a man to travel to become educated. Now 
all the world is brought to his library or his desk by the 
press, and to the business man are brought the conditions 
and experiences of the entire commercial world in which 
he is, as a business man, interested. Experience is said 
to be the. best teacher, but the man who observes learns 
by the experience of others. Both observation and ex- 
perience are at the command of those who read and, 
therefore, a trade newspaper like the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN to a considerable extent supplies the lack of 
travel and of personal experience. 

When this paper was young some of the successful 
men in the lumber business objected to it because it took 
away somewhat of their particular advantage in experi- 
ence and shrewdness. It tended to put all members of 
the lumber trade on an equality in these respects. Even 
yet there are those who say that ‘‘it tells too much.’’ 
But the man of larger view realizes that in the long run 
every individual, no matter how shrewd and enterprising, 
experienced and well informed, profits as the trade in 
which he is engaged profits. 

The province of a paper like the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is to create a demand for its services by demon- 
strating the interrelationships of the various departments 
of the lumber business, by awakening the sleepy and 
ultra conservative out of their lethargy, by unifying 
effort along codperative lines, by spreading broadcast 
information of value to the trade or the industry at 
large. The creation of a demand and the meeting of 
that demand with a supply go hand in hand—they 
progress side by side. 

That the lumber industry of America is not today a 
seattered and disorganized affair, with each individual 
in it struggling along the best he may, is largely be- 
cause of the influence of this paper and others which 
have worked along similar lines. The AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN is today in a real sense a leader and a teacher. 
It is such not merely of itself, but because it is the 
common meeting ground of the best minds, the most 
progressive forces, in the industry. It is writing the 
history of the day and shaping the future because of the 
awakened codperative spirit which it has itself created 
and to which it gives expression. 
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BONDS FOR GREAT NATIONAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Two great projects of national importance now being 
given consideration are the improvement of the inland 
waterways and the establishment of the Appalachian 
forest reserves; but the first of these great projects re- 
quires more money than the government has to expend 
from its ordinary revenue, and the second, which may 
make a eall at the rate of $5,000,000 a year for four or 
five years would add still more to the current deficit. To 
accomplish either of them, therefore, would probably 
involve the issuance of bonds. The suggestion of this 
method of raising money has divided legislators, and to 
some extent lay students of these subjects, into two 
classes, though of unequal size. 

Those who-like to pose as the “watch dogs of the 
treasury” object to issuing bonds for any such purpose, 
though they are willing to waste a few millions yearly 
on isolated water projects which will never amount to 
anything until they are handled in a more businesslike 
way. 

Others believe that such desirable projects should be 


taken in hand and prosecuted with businesslike dispatch, 
even if the government has to issue bonds to pay for 
every dollar of their cost. Those who take the latter 
yiew are growing in numbers and in weight of influence. 

The President stated that to be his belief, and to the 
same effect have spoken such men as B. F. Yoakum, An- 
drew Carnegie and many others of almost or quite equal 
prominence. 

There seem to us no grounds for reasonable objection 
to the issuance of bonds for these purposes, assuming 
that the purposes themselves are of the importance sup- 
posed and will yield such profitable returns to the people 
as are estimated. If any corporation in good financial 
condition saw an opportunity for an investment by which 
it could greatly add to its profits, such investment to be 
comparatively small in proportion to its capital, its stock- 
holders would authorize the directors to issue the neces- 
sary stock or bonds. 

Here are two projects which it is believed will, at a 
cost well within the means of so wealthy a country, re- 


turn a very large interest to the people who are the stock- 
holders in the government. 

This country has bonded itself to pay for the Panama 
eanal, Mr. Yoakumisaid only last week, “If the govern- 
ment should expend as much money as the Panama canal 
will cost in the improvement of our waterways, turning 
our rivers and their tributaries into arteries of com- 
merece, it would be of untold benefit to the entire coun- 
try.” He said that view from a cold business standpoint, 
as a national investment, the money expended in this 
way would be worth dollars to the American people, 
where that expended on the Panama canal will bé worth 
dimes. 

It is a business proposition, this of the waterways, 
and also that of the Appalachian reserves. The latter, 
however, has a sentimental aspect as well. It is not so 
much to make money for the people as to save money, 
and to save to the people that which is of the greatest 
importance to their well being and to our national 
progress. 





TWO SIDES OF THE RATE AND OTHER RAILROAD QUESTIONS. 


Transportation problems have assumed such impor- 
tance and become so inseparably amalgamated with 
the affairs of producers and distributers as to command 
the thoughtful consideration and attention of business 
men and legislators. Commerce has felt the desperate 
need of some means of assuaging what appears to be 
the inevitable friction between the railroads and their 
patrons. The relations between the carriers and the 
public have been strained almost to the breaking point 
at times. Here and there the patience of one or the 
other has given way and litigation of an almost endless 
character has followed. 

The public has had real grievances and suffered 
real injury for which it has sought a remedy. Public 
sentiment has been antirailroaded and all things consid- 
ered with just cause. At their inception the railroads 
were looked upon as private property just as was a 
saw mill or any other class of business. The interests 
the railroads represent today are so vast, however, and 
good service and equality as between patrons so neces- 
sary to the satisfactory and successful conduct of busi- 
ness that the different states and the federal govern- 
ment have stepped in and endeavored to exercise their 
rights of supervision which always has been retained. 
The railroad companies being creatures of the state 
necessarily are subject to state and federal regulation. 

Some of the grounds on which shippers base their 
grievances were outlined clearly and forcibly by O. C. 


Barber, at the annual banquet of the Illinois Manuface- 
turers’ Association, held in Chicago, December 8. Mr. 
Barber also drew a picture of transportation affairs in 
England which he held up as a warning of the evils re- 
sulting from overeapitalization, which he characterized 
as one of the greatest menaces to the business in- 
terests of this country. His contention was that the 
railroads are operated with a view of paying interest 
upon their bonded indebtedness and dividends on their 
capital and that to permit them to continue to increase 
their capital stock would result in imposing charges 
sufficiently high to earn dividends for stockholders. In 
time, he stated, the carriers would absorb all the profits 
of industry. 

W. C. Brown, senior vice president of the New York 
Central lines, responded on behalf of the railroads. 
Mr. Brown held that the railroad question is so im- 
portant and so involved that the big men of the country, 
those interested in the railroads and those not interested 
in them, should get together with a view of bringing 
about some sort of settlement or tacit agreement by 
which both shippers and railroads could continue their 
work without endless controversy. 

In his address Mr. Brown gave tabulated statements 
showing the appreciation in the value of all things enter- 
ing into the cost of transportation, including labor of all 
kinds. His contention was that, owing to these heavy 
increases, the railroads necessarily would have to increase 


their charges in order to pay interest on their indebted 
ness and dividends. In conclusion, he said if the business 
men of the country believe that to increase rates would 
postpone the return of prosperous conditions, against his 
judgment, he would advise that this theory be given a 
trial. 

Referring specifically to freight rates Mr. Brown 
showed a net decrease of nearly 11 percent in the rates 
between Chicago and New York on 1,773 different ar 
ticles in the last ten years. Of this number the rates on 
897 articles had inereased and on 876 articles the 
rates had decreased. These statements were based on 
the results of an investigation which he had caused to be 
made during the last six months. The speaker, how 
ever, did not state whether or not the decrease recorded 
represented an average of the rates or a decrease in the 
actual revenue from the application of the rates. The 
two are entirely separate and distinct propositions. To 
increase or decrease a rate under which thousands of 
tons of traffic is moving every month or to change a 
paper rate spells a vastly different thing for the rail 
roads. 

The best sentiment expressed at this banquet was 
voiced by retiring president, Fred W. Upham, who ealled 
attention to the community of interests of the various 
members of the National Business House of the United 
States in which the railroads, the shippers and the public 
at large are vitally and heavily interested. 





SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MOVEMENT FOR CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES. 


The work outlined by the National Conservation Com- 
mission, which is supported and fostered by the semi- 
organization of the governors of the various states, is 
one of the most important, if not the most important, 
that ever has been brought to the attention of the people 
ot the United States. Natural resources can not be 
conserved unless the movement receives the ready sup- 
port and sympathy of the states and the people of the 
states. This country was richly endowed with timber, 
coal, iron, lead, zine, precious metals and rich soils. 
Natural wealth has been so abundant as to cause to be 
evolved such terms as “‘inexhaustible supplies” of timber, 
coal, iron and soil of “limitless” productivity. Since the 
settlement of the country the words “limitless” and 
“inexhaustible” have been applied to practically every 
part of its natural wealth. Twenty-five years ago it was 
generally believed that such terms actually described 
various kinds of raw supplies. This false presumption is 
responsible for the reckless use and misuse of the forests, 
soils and coal and mineral deposits. The pioneers took 
only the richest ores, mined only the largest and best 
coal veins, they tilled the richest fields and selected the 
straightest and soundest logs, leaving all the others to 
the tender mercies of the worms and fires. 

Looking back at the work of the pioneers the present 
generation is inclined to blame the lumbermen for the 


reckless use of the forests; the coal operators for their 
wasteful methods of mining, the farmers for their reck- 
less destruction of timber and misuse of the lands they 
tilled. 

Perhaps it was inevitable for the people to fall into 
error regarding the richness of this new country, but the 
error was made by the entire people and not by any one 
faction or any number of factions. The lumbermen took 
only two or three cuts from the butt end of the logs 
because they found ready and profitable sale for the 
lumber manufactured from such quality of logs and no 
demand and no compensatory price for the poorer quality 
stock. The rapid depletion of the forest wealth and soil 
riches and the present awakening to these drains upon 
the country illustrates the working of natural laws. 
Development has been exceedingly rapid and in many 
sections only the surface wealth has been used. It will 
require some energy, some knowledge and possibly some 
sacrifice to go back over these lands from which the 
most available wealth has been taken and cause them to 
reproduce those things which the country requires for 
its proper development. 

In a great work of this kind the different states and 
the nation itself can take a leading part, but they can 
only blaze the way and show by example what can be 
accomplished in perpetuating the forests and conserving 


the soil. The states and nation also must watch over and 
protect the water courses and do the great work of 
improving the waterways, the rivers and harbors of the 
country, which tasks are a part of their functions. 
Codperation between the states and nation is essential 
if success be achieved along the proper lines of endeavor. 
Many people labor under the impression that this is a 
work for the different states or the federal government. 
The larger undertakings must be handled by one or the 
other, but the people, the individuals, must take a part 
if conservation becomes a reality instead of a glittering 
generality. Lumbermen have their great share in this 
work, The nation should realize, however, that the per 
petuation of the timber supply by owners of private 
timber lands will require more lenient taxation and 
values for lumber sufficiently high to justify the outlay 
necessary to take care of the forests. The conservation 
of the forests can be brought about in two ways; either 
by the selection of certain trees to be cut from time to 
time or by clearing the lands and replanting them. It 
requires thirty to seventy-five years for timber to attain 
commercial size and to engage in a work extending over 
such a period of time is out of the question for the 
average corporation or individual. It is a work that ean 
be done by those corporations in which all the people 
are stockholders—the different states and the nation. 





Elsewhere in this issue is given an outline of the 
work of the Conservation Congress held in Washing- 
ton this week. It will be recalled that in his letter 
of invitation to the governors President Roosevelt said 
the time had come to take an account of the natural 
resources of the country and to determine approximately 
how long they will last. This statement was emphasized 
by the declaration that it is just as important for future 
generations to be prosperous in their time as for the 
present one in its time. A meeting of the governors 
was held at the White House in May, 1908, and ‘at 
that meeting a declaration for the conservation of the 
natural resources was made which covered the work 
very fully. It is given in full herewith: 

We, the governors of the states and territories of the 


United States of America, in conference assembled, do hereby 
declare the conviction that the great prosperity of our 


country rests upon the abundant resources of the land chosen 
by our forefathers for their homes, and where they laid the 
foundation of this great nation. 

We look upon these resources as a heritage to be made 
use of in establishing and promoting the comfort, prosperity 
and happiness of the American people, but not to be wasted, 
deteriorated or needlessly destroyed. 

We agree that our country’s futvre is involved in this; 
that the great natural resources supply the material basis 
upon which our civilization must continue to depend and 
upon which the perpetuity of the nation itself rests. 

We agree, in the light of the facts brought to our knowl- 
edge and from information received from sources which we 
can not doubt, that this material basis is threatened with 
exhaustion. Kven as each succeeding generation from the 
birth of the nation has performed its part in promoting the 
progress and development of the republic, so do we in this 
generation recognize it as a high duty to perform our part; 
and this duty in large degree lies in the adoption of meas- 
ures for the conservation of the country’s natural wealth. 

We declare our firm conviction that this conservation of 
our natural resources is a subject of transcendent importance, 


which should engage unremittingly the attention of the 
nation, the states and the people in earnest codperation. 
These natural resources include the land on which we live 
and which yields our food; the living waters which fertilize 
the sofl, supply power and form great avenues of commerce ; 
the forests which yield the materials for our homes, prevent 
erosion of the soil and conserve the navigation and other 
uses of the streams; and the minerals which form the basis 
of our industrial life and supply us with heat, light and 
power. 

We agree that the land should be so used that erosion and 
soil wash shall cease; and that there should be reclamation 
of arid and semiarid regions by means of irrigation, and of 
swamp and overflowed regions by means of drainage; that 
the waters should be so conserved and used as to promote 
navigation, to enable the arid regions to be reclaimed by 
irrigation and to develop power in the interests of the 
people; that the forests which regulate our rivers, support 
our industries and promote the fertility and productiveness 
of the soil should be preserved and perpetuated; that the 
minerals found so abundantly beneath the surface should be 
so used as to prolong their utility; that the beauty, health- 
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fulness and habitability of our country should be preserved 
and increased; that sources of national wealth exist for the 
benefit of the people, and that monopoly thereof should not 
be tolerated. 

We commend the wise forethought of the President in 
sounding the note of warning as to the waste and exhaus- 
tion of the natural resources of the country, and signify our 
high appreciation of his action in calling this conference to 
consider the same and to seek remedies therefor through 
cobperation of the nation and the states. 

We agree that this cojperation should find expression in 
suitable action by the Congress within the limits of and 
coextensive with the national jurisdiction of the subject, 
and, complementary thereto, by the legislatures of the sev- 
eral states within the limits of and coextensive with their 
jurisdiction, 

We declare the conviction that in the use of the national 
resources our independent states are interdependent and 
hound together by ties of mutual benefits, responsibilities 
and duties 


We agree in the wisdom of future conferences between the 
President, members of Congress and the governors of states 
on the conservation of our natural resources with a view of 
continued cojperation and action on the lines suggested; and 
to this end we advise that from time to time, as in his 


judgment may seem wise, the President call the governors of 


states and members of Congress and others into conference. 

We agree that further action is advisable to ascertain the 
present condition of our natural resources and to promote 
the conservation of the same; and to that end we recom- 
mend the appointment by each state of a commission on 
the conservation of natural resources, to cojperate with each 
other and with any similar commission of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Ve urge the continuation and extension of forest policies 
adapted to secure the husbanding and renewal of our dimin- 
ishing timber supply, the prevention of soil erosion, the pro- 
tection of headwaters and the maintenance of the purity and 
navigability of our streams. We recognize that the private 
ownership of forest lands entails responsibilities in the in- 


terests of all the people, and we favor the enactment of 
laws looking to the protection and replacement of privately 
owned forests. 

We recognize in our waters a most valuable asset of the 
people of the United States, and we recommend the enact- 
ment of laws looking to the conservation of water resources 
for irrigation, water supply, power and navigation, to the 
end that navigable and source streams may be brought under 
complete control and fully utilized for every purpose. We 
especially urge on the federal Congress the immediate adop- 
tion of a wise, active and thorough waterway policy, pro 
viding for the prompt improvement of our streams and the 
conservation of their watersheds required for the uses of 
commerce and the protection of the interests of our peopie. 

We recommend the enactment of laws looking to the 
prevention of waste in the mining and extraction of coal, 
oil, gas and other minerals with a view to their wise con- 
servation for the use of the people and to the protection of 
human life in the mines. 

Let us conserve the foundations of our prosperity. 





UNIFORMITY IN HARDWOOD INSPECTION SOMETHING 


Utopia and a uniform system of hardwood inspection, 
recognized, approved and used by the hardwood lumber 
trade of the country, are among those things which the 
present and future generations have yet to evolve. In the 
November 28 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appeared 
an article entitled “THE EVER PRESENT AND VEXA- 
TIOUS PROBLEM ®@F GRADING HARDWOOD LUM- 
BER.” The caption appeared to be appropriate at the 
time written and subsequent developments have not 
destroyed this attribute. The article appears to have 
created considerable interest among hardwood manu- 
facturers and dealers, some parts of it arousing criticism 
and dissent and others being commended. 

At the start let it be understood that the writer of the 
article had in mind the broad question of hardwood 
inspection—not the system practiced by some particular 
organization but the big question of how hardwood lum- 
ber should be graded and who should do the work. 

It is admitted by all that the products of hardwood 
mills must be subdivided into grades. This necessarily 
involves the application of some system in the separation 
and the article to which reference has been made prima- 
rily and emphatically was a disapproval of the employ- 
ment of a variety of rules of inspection, not a criticism or 
censure of the rules adopted and approved by the different 
organizations. 

One writer says he gained the impression that the arti- 
cle disapproved of the work of the National association 
ind held that its rules had not been a success, also that 
the Cincinnati-New York et al. bolt was well grounded 
ind meritorious. Inasmuch as the movement to formu- 
late another system of inspection by bringing about the 
readoption of the 1905 rules of the National Hardwood 
l.umber Association was deplored, on the ground that it 
would be expensive and a useless repetition of effort, it 
is difficult to see the justice of the statement made. 

Further regarding this objection the LUMBERMAN ex- 
pressed its disappointment that after so many years of 
effort there should be such a diversity of official rules and 
that there should still be cause to attempt to establish 
further standards. In regard to the Cincinnati meeting what 
it said was this: 

“Last week a number of hardwood men met in Cincinnati 
ind proclaimed their allegiance to the 1905 rules of the 
National association. These rules are not at present em- 
ployed and it is not possible to secure inspection under 
them save on contracts made prior to December 1, 1907. To 
resurrect the 1905 rules and to put them in force again 
means dividing the strength of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association and bringing into existence a new organiza- 
tion with all the accompanying expense incident to launch- 
ng and carrying out such an undertaking.” 

Another comment on this vexatious problem of grading 

here given: 


The question of what the grades shall be rests primarily 
with those who produce the articles, but the producer 
certainly should not ignore the views of the users of the 
stock. Manufacturers of hardwood lumber -in making 
rules take into account the requirements of furniture 
manufacturers, interior trim factories and every other 
user of hardwood. The uses for hardwood are so diversi- 
fied and the wants of the different manufacturing con- 
sumers vary so greatly that it is simply out of the ques- 
tion to agree upon any set of rules that will prove satis- 
factory to everyone. In fact it would be impossible to 
get up a set of rules that would be satisfactory to all 
manufacturers. 


The foregoing statements, except that referring to lum- 
ber manufacturers, are in line with actual conditions. 
It is not possible for a manufacturer of lumber to refine 
his grades to a point where he can furnish each of the 
different kinds of trade with precisely what it wants. 
In point of fact, what they each want is absolutely clear 
lumber, but as trees do not grow so tp produce such 
material the manufacturing consumer contents himself 
with stock that satisfies his requirements. Hardwood 
manufacturers find it more difficult to agree upon a 
grading system than any other element of the trade. In 
i general way hardwood defects are much the same, 
although the timber on some lands may be of poorer 
quality than that on other land# and contain more defects. 

Regarding the functions of the wholesale yard dealer 
the following comment is made: 


If wholesalers know their business and manufacturers 
also know theirs the price placed upon any item of stock 
is based absolutely and solely on the quality of the stock 
and the market demand. It makes no difference what the 
rules actually are. For instance there will be some No. 1 
common that has a better value than some other lot of 


No. 1 common but the manufacturer who knows his busi- 
ness will place a higher price on the better stock, and 
the buyer be willing to pay it. It is simply a question 
of value. The only object that can be attained from uni- 
form rules is a basis for the buyer and seller to work 
from. it can not furnish an absolute price for any and 
every lot of any particular grade because the quality of 
the stock must vary even if it all has been graded strictly 
in accordance with the official rules. 


With respect to the intrinsic value of lumber rules can 
not be evolved that will cover every feature of it. Fig- 
ure, color and texture are features which have not and 
can not well be incorporated in any set of grading rules, 
yet their presence or absence has much to do with the 
actual value of hardwoods when used for certain pur- 
poses and nothing whatever when employed in other 
lines of work. With furniture and interior trim manu- 
facturers color and figure are taken into account. They 
do not enter into consideration when the material is 
employed by manufacturers of vehicles and farming im- 
plements, who want strong, tough material. Some stock 
is employed by vehicle manufacturers which is more 
suitable for the furniture trade and vice versa. Such 
questions, however, do not enter directly into the grading 
problem. 

A northern hardwood operator submits the following: 

The National rules are not the same as those of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. This, of course, 
is unfortunate and all of us would like to correct it. 
Please do not forget, however, that the Manufacturers’ 
association has no foothold in the north and it has never 
given the northern fraternity an argument sufficiently 
strong to induce us to leave the National association and 
go with the Manufacturers’, which organization is made 
up solely of the southern operators, and their inspec- 
tion is not the same as ours; neither is their stock the 
Same as ours. The National association is not-.confined 
to any particular district. It includes the southern as 
well as the northern trade and this has been one reason 
why it has been so hard to get one set of rules that were 
even fairly satisfactory to all concerned. 


The work of the National association has not been per- 
fect. In my opinion it has been far from perfect in many 
respects but | believe it to be working along the right 
lines and it certainly has accomplished great things for 
the hardwood lumber market. 

Hence | can not agree with you that the present system 
is haphazard. It certainly is far from that because the 
present rules of the National association are the result of 
long investigation and study by some of the best posted 
hardwood lumber inspectors in the business. The Na- 
tional association has gradually evolved a basis of grades 
that certainly is satisfactory to a majority of the mem- 
bers of that organization. A similar statement applies to 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States and although the rules of the latter do not agree 
with ours it is a fact that the two sets of rules gradually 
are working toward each other and eventually will run 
together. The inspection is so diversified that we can not 
expect to accomplish this in a hurry. 


The foregoing is-both a criticism -and an explanation. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is criticized for terming the 
present system of inspection haphazard, and the explana- 
tion sets forth the reason for and the manner of elim- 
inating this feature and bringing about uniformity. The 
term haphazard employed in the original article applied 
to the various methods of inspecting hardwood lumber 
and not to any particular method. Hardwood lumber is 
not classified in a haphazard manner when graded accord- 
ing to the rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association or the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of Wisconsin. The element of uncertainty is given hard- 
wood grading by reason of the multiplicity of rules for 
grading the same kinds of lumber. 

In a frank discussion of grading rules it must be ad- 
mitted that the employment of the different rules pro- 
duces stock of different values. A grade of lumber, No. 1 
common, for example, of a kind common to all the sec- 
tions in which the various rules are employed, has no 
definite value unless the rule by which it has been 
inspected is known. 

In one of the quotations given a statement is made to 
the effect that if both wholesalers and manufacturers 
know their business the price of any item is based solely 
on the quality of the stock and the market demand for it. 
In the sense which the term “quality” is used it did not 
have reference so much to the grade of lumber as to the 
actual physical character of the wood. The element of 


FUTURE ACHIEVEMENT. 


uncertainty interjected by the different systems of grad- 
ing arises where stock of identical character is sub- 
divided. By the use of one system a product of a certain 
value is given and by the use of another a lower or higher 
value is secured. 

It is well known that the hardwood trade now is labor- 
ing with a view of bringing about a more satisfactory 
method of grading lumber and it is thought and hoped 
that the two principal rules of inspection, and those of a 
substantially similar character employed in different sec- 
tions, will be merged in the near future. 

Hardwood manufacturers have been instrumental in 
bringing about changes in inspection. Every important 
change in the rules has been made by them and their 
strength in association work is growing steadily. The 
rules of the National and of the Manufacturers’ associa- 
tions and also those of the hardwood associations of 
Michigan and Wisconsin, in so far as applied to the same 
woods, are being shaped so that soon a meeting 
must be reached. 

Regarding the use of lumber a close reader who unques- 
tionably is capable of thinking for himself has this to 
say: 


point 


In your editorial on hardwood grading you say that 
lumber which meets the requirements of one manufac- 
turer may not be entirely suitable for use by another con- 
sumer. This is true and it is a difficulty we have always 
recognized. It is simply out of the question, however, 
to subdivide hardwood lumber into enough different 
grades so that every manufacturer can get exactly what 
he wants. If this could be done it would be a very nice 
solution of the whole question. This difficulty, however, 
not only arises in grading hardwoods but in grading other 
kinds as well. | have always advocated more grades and 
hope in time to accomplish something along this line, but 
| realize that such a change can not be expected in the 
near future. 

This is not an argument for or against any set of hard- 
wood rules, nor of the policy pursued by any association. 
Neither is it an argument against the making of special 
grades to which | can see no objection either on the part 
of manufacturers or wholesale dealers. 


The hardwood lumber trade of the country has no 
objection to manufacturers, wholesale dealers or yard- 
men making special grades. The objection to the practice 
arises from the custom of offering such material as regu- 
lar grades and not as special grades. The ground for 
this objection is that it makes it difficult if not impossible 
for anyone else to compete for the business. 

Exception is taken to the statement that the wholesale 
yard trade naturally desires to buy on a high inspection 
whereas lumber manufacturers want a more generous 
inspection. It is pointed out that manufacturers who 
know the actual value of their stock are not particular 
about the grades specified in the rules so long as the 
entire products of the log can be fairly divided into defi- 
nite grades. That is, a manufacturer would not care to 
have one grade of a wide range and other 
restricted range. 

The writer goes on to say: 


grades of 


| believe practically all northern manufacturers appre- 
ciate to the fullest extent the work done by the large 
yardmen in handling special trade. They are in a posi- 
tion to know the business and the manufacturers are not. 
It calls for an intimate personal knowledge on the part 
of the seller of the wants of buyers. No manufacturer 
can ascertain just what these wants are either by a casual 
investigation or by correspondence. | recognize the desir- 
ability and advantage of having the hardwood yardman. 
He has his place in the trade and it is a valuable one. 

Four elements of the trade recognize the province of 
the wholesale yard dealer. These four are the manufac- 
turers, the consumers, the newspapers and the yardmen 
themselves. The successful wholesale hardwood institu- 
tion that operates a yard buys its stock either on grade 
or log run, shipping it to the yard and shaping it up to 
suit the requirements of its customers. The trouble has 
been that special grades may be called firsts and seconds 
or No. 1 or No. 2 common. In many cases they do not 
conform to any recognized rules for grading hardwood 
lumber. They are special grades sometimes made by 
arbitrarily placing a certain percent of No. 1 common 
in firsts and seconds or No. 2 common in No. 1, or by 
reversing this process, or all arbitrary divisions may be 
done away with and those pieces from which can be 
secured the requisite quantity and size of cuttings be 
selected and delivered. The only thing that can be said 
against this custom is to depreciate the odious practice 
of designating the material by some name generally em- 
ployed by the hardwood trade. 


¥ 
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SAN FRANCISCO RETAIL LUMBER TRADE SINCE THE FIRE. 


At the time of the San Francisco disaster in April, 
1906, the lumbermen of the country and particularly those 
of Pacific coast states had about all the trade they could 
handle to advantage. Prices were strong and advancing 
steadily and consistently. The building trade of Cali- 
fornia, that in the southern part of the state especially, 
was in excellent shape. 

After the San Francisco fire was under control the 
people turned with characteristic fortitude to rebuild. A 
considerable portion of the building material supplies in 
the city had been destroyed. Several lumber yards had 
been burned and dealers in hardware, lime, cement and 
other materials had lost their stocks. The demand for 
building material, particularly lumber, leaped to tremen- 
dous proportions almost in a day. Heavy inroads were 
made on local supplies which soon would have been wiped 
out entirely but for the foresight of certain shippers who 
had chartered vessels and rushed additional stocks to 
market. 

Lumber yards sprang up all over the city. Some of the 
dealers merely acted as transfer agents, the stocks being 
unloaded on the wharves and hauled direct to the points 
where they were used. Frame buildings and structures 
sprang up in the night, being employed temporarily for 
shelter or as places of business. These wooden buildings 
soon gave place to others of a most permanent character, 


but the demand for lumber continued very heavy through- 
out the year and far into 1907. 

During the latter part of 1906 building operations 
sslackened owing to the first resources of the people hav 
ing been exhausted. Competition for supplies had given 
place to competition for trade and brought about a 
lowering of prices. During the rush time the lumbermen 
were privileged to ask whatever prices they might elect 
to place upon their stocks. Their expenses, however, were 
unusually heavy and it is doubtful if on the average the 
lumber trade was unusually profitable. With the lull in 
the demand lumber dealers mastered the situation and 
handled their affairs in a more systematic manner. 

The retail lumber trade of San Francisco had been 
extraordinarily heavy and was handled on profitable terms 
until Oetober, 1907. Heavy stocks were carried so that 
the unusual requirements of the trade could be supplied 
readily. The material on hand when the financial crash 
came last year had been put in when lumber commanded 
high prices and cargo rates were more than double what 
they are at present. A gentleman in close touch with the 
trade in the Golden Gate city said a conservative estimate 
would show a loss of $10 a thousand feet on the stocks 
held by the local trade during the early part of this year. 
The lumber had been bought at heavy prices and had 
incurred a heavy charge for transportation and the ex 


penses of handling had been unusually heavy owing to the 
high price of labor. Dealers had no opportunity to pro 
tect themselves. .In a small town they probably could 
have so shaped thetr business as to come out even on 
their sales, but in a city like San Francisco, where com 
petition is very active, they were forced to absorb the 
full extent of the loss in lumber values. In consequence 
many of them had difficulty in weathering the storm, 
but the trade now is improving and has regained about 
half of the ground lost. The consumption of lumber in 
San Francisco scarcely has slackened at all this year. 
There was nearly as much lumber used during the hard 
times as before, but much of this was furnished at prices 
materially lower than had been paid for stock of simi 
lar value. 

Lumber values now are about $5 a thousand higher 
than the lowest point reached; freight rates again are 
sufficient to cover the cost of operating the vessels and 
the indications are they soon will be fairly remunerative., 
The increase in lumber values has improved the status 
of a great many yardmen in San Francisco, the gain 
in prices having increased the value of their assets very 
materially, Some of the weak yards have been weeded 
out. Those remaining, having weathered the past heavy 
storm, are regarded as strong enough to outride any 
financial gale. ; . 





REMARKABLE BUILDING RECORD FOR NOVEMBER, 1908. 


An increase in the value of buildings for which permits 
were issued in November, this year, over those for the 
same month last year was expected. The showing made, 
a gain of 79 percent, in thirty-seven cities reported by 
the Construetion News, and of 172 percent for forty-two 
cities reported by the American Contractor, both publica- 
tions of Chicago, came as a surprise. Combining these 
‘reports shows a gain of 90.2 percent in fifty cities. 
The general belief, however, was that the increase was 
due not so much to the great cost of projected structures 
as to the very low state of the building trade in Novem- 
ber, 1907. 

The reports compiled by the Construction News show 
decreases in only four cities, those by the American 
Contractor shows eight cities where the value of the build- 
ings authorized in November, 1908, was below the value 
for the same month last year. The cities showing de- 
creases were Buffalo, Chattanooga, Detroit, Memphis, 
New Haven, Newark, Scranton, South Bend and Atlanta. 
The decreases range from 15 to 58 percent. Gains are 
reported for all other cities and these range from 3 to 
394 percent, the latter being the very remarkable increase 
shown by Chicago. 

In & manner the record made was in conformity with 
the expectations of those who follow the building statis- 
tics of the country. Contrasting the figures for Novem- 
ber, 1907 and 1908, with those for November, 1906, goes 
to show that the ‘‘ Build Now’’ advice still is effective. 
Taking thirty-eight representative cities and contrasting 
the cost of building in November, 1908, and November, 
1906, shows an increase of $13,258,040 in the contem- 
plated expenditure. This is equivalent to an increase of 
42 percent, making the November building record one 
of the best that has been reported in recent years. 

A compilation showing the estimated cost of buildings 
authorized in the different cities during November, 1908, 
1907 and 1906, is given herewith: 





Cost. 
Ccrry— 1908. 1907. 1906. 

Atlanta ......cccccce- ZEOSST ES 374.388 $ 871,775 

ere 546,965 354,945 505,231 
MIPEMAMABMEM 2. occ cece 601,180 146,408 133,280 
ae 666,000 826,000 548,500 
I 065655) oar Sve. pander 10,897,850 2,205,150 4,615,300 
Ce OE 899,624 870,318 808,027 
| eer 935,625 536,298 393,300 
ere 222,055 128,624 142,732 
PPOWOMIOEE once ccccece 74,300 14,900 15,700 
a, rer 548,200 345,355 458,155 
Peper reer 1,045,100 1,408,450 722,200 




















Pee rr 161,555 56,055 32,586 
Geen Rapids .....cc0s 139,: 
ere 
Indianapolis .......... ¥ 
OS ae 591,280 
SS Se 55,458 
Milwaukee .......0e... 1,119,887 
ee ere 311,704 
SSR rors 3,¢ 30,461 
ee 260,125 151,741 22 
Pree kw eee re 4,564,775 
SD 504.5: 0.0\0.061b Se .-a~ccsases 4,804,480 
AA ere e+) ee 2,007,825 
BE IG kin a6 sient 16,080,607 7,465,170 11,467,089 
SEES ee eee 20,135 381,765 357,175 
Philadelphia .......... 2,516,590 1,083,025 2,013,615 
a rer 195,890 99,717 
ee 1,859,092 $13,001 
RR Or 417,108 : 
Dw «is ceeaeeleees 910,135 
Se aero 1,366,511 
DE 26:0. 5:06 0000-006 133,605 
ED. xa ewiers 0:6.0,0800 473,805 
Benth Bend... ...ccces. 16,789 
PN Ranke oe a dba he 296,108 
NOMGEEROROM. 2.02 veces ce 903,826 
WRU cwctcscennees 213,990 
ll eee $45,813,495 $20,671,574 $52,258,040 
Gain, $15,555,455, or 42 percent. 


Unquestionably the BUILD NOW campaign inaugu 
rated by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN largely is respon- 
sible for this excellent showing. Within a few months 
after the initial article appeared it ceased to be the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S campaign and became so gen 
eral and the work was participated in by so many papers 
that the movement became national and it unquestion- 
ably has had much to do with the excellent building 
record made during the latter half of 1908. This cam 
paign of education has been most successful. Many of 
the leading publications of the United States have as- 
sisted in spreading the ‘‘Now is the time to build’’ 
gospel, and the fruit of such efforts are shown in the 
very remarkable record made for November of this 
year. 

Building today, as shown by the reports gathered 
for November, is on a broader basis and much more 
active than it was in November, 1906. The increase is 
so great, 42 percent, as to almost challenge belief. From 
the reports compiled by the two authorities mentioned 
the following table has been prepared. Where the num- 
ber and cost of buildings in November, 1907 and 
1908, are given the figures were furnished by the Con- 


struction News, and where only the cost is shown the 
figures were taken from the reeords compiled by the 
American Contractor and Builder: 
No. Est. cost. Vo. Est. coat. 
TOWN Bldas. 1008. Bldas. 1907. Gain 
New York, includ 
ing Manhattan 


























and Bronx .... 258 $10,664,605 158 $ 4,494,045 125 
Se SIS 10,897,850 46 y bo 
eee 693 4,800,508 408 y 111 
San Francisco... 491 y ia 2, 14 
Philadelphia ....1,116 Jul 1,088,025 114 
Pittsburg 50, «etiam SIS001 120 
St. Louls ....... 614 153 TSU,186 73 
Milwaukee coe ooh 211 1,119,887 18 
Detroit ..... os. wae J 28S 1,408,450 *25 
Cincinnati ...... 192 935,625 167 536,208 74 
St. Paul * 250 201 oo 
Washington ce $9 . DS 
Cleveland ....... 503 4755 3 
Buffalo . kia - R26.000  *19 
Kansas City..... ZS 248 5o1,280 7 
Birmingham .... gu 76 146,408 310 
Newark, N. J.... 187 148 , *16 
|, eae 246 151 no 
Saltimore io0e oe 01 ie | 
Spokane 5 titan > Leath ; 177 
Omaha . apc eieak ot 2 106 Ww 
Rochester ...... 165 417,108 137 21 
Tacoma . nine 296,180 130 7 
aaa 330 279 7 288 $25 
Indianapolis .... 225 104 65 
New Orleans..... ae 72 
New Haven.. sa j $35 
DD “eS eskeonse OO sO 2 
Ilartford BY : 18D 
Louisville 1 92 202 
Columbus - 115 7 i) 
Paterson, N. J... 42 i7 09,747 06 
San <Antonio..... . P 44 
Cedar Rapids.... 40) 15 54 
St. Joseph...... 53 28 360 
Grand Rapids... 71 m6 10 
Gar 1N0 
CEOMCOM 2.65005 216, *38 
Toledo Ka cael. % 105,441 26 
ee 28 24 30,461 272 
Memphis ....... 185 13% $11,704 *58 
Lincoln, Neb..... 465 , 38 64,150 37 
Davenport ...... 27 % 14,900 30S 
Chattanooga cee wee ‘ 2, 99% *1h 
Pueblo, Col..... 1S 15 519 
Manchester ; P 74 
Des Moines.... 24 23 20, 191 
Stockton, Cal.... 35 21 30,700 38 
Terre Haute..... 29 34 { 86 28 
South Bend 000 Fz 

Totals . S30 S40,081, 507 5.004 $25,920,006 90.2 


* Loss. 





WHO ARE INTERESTED IN STUMPAGE VALUES? 


A great deal is said about the consumer, in diseus- 
sions by the press of the alleged lumber ‘‘trust’’ and 
the lumber tariff, but the lumber industry has wide 
ramifications. Not only does the manufacture of 
lumber give employment to about three-quarters of a 
million of men who support by that employment those 
dependent upon them, but it has a decided influence 
upon the welfare of hundreds of thousands more. 

Two things enter chiefly into the cost of lumber— 
the value of standing timber and labor. In the long 
run, and on the average, those two items make up 
most of the cost upon which is based the price the 
consumer has to pay. If by removing the duty on 
lumber the price should be lowered, most of the differ- 
ence would have to be met by stumpage or labor, or 
both. 

It was assumed by some members of the ways and 
means committee, at the recent hearing in Washing- 
ton, that the duty protected chiefly the value of 
stumpage; and it was admitted by lumbermen that 
one of the effects of the removal of the duty would 
be, by permitting the introduction of low grade lumber 
from Canada and Mexico, to compel the lumbermen to 
leave a good deal of their low grade timber in the 
woods the prey of the elements. This, of course, would 
have a depreciating effeet on the value of stumpage. 

If a dozen or a hundred, or some other small num- 
ber of people owned the stumpage of the United States 
such a prospect might be looked upon with equanim- 


ity by the vast majority, but the truth is that there 
is hardly any form of property that is more widely 
distributed among the people than timber. Land and 
its improvements is almost the only exception. 

There are some individuals and companies who own 
large quantities of timber, but compared with the 
total quantity their holdings are insignificant. Take a 
larger range and base a rough calculation on the gov- 
ernment report of lumber production for 1907; the 
27,000 saw mills reported cut about 40,000,000,000 feet. 
Taking it for granted that these mills owned an aver- 
age supply of timber for five years, which is alto- 
gether improbable, we find that they would hold about 
200,000,000,000 feet of timber, or about one-eighth of 
the total amount of standing timber in the United 
States. If we add to this an equal amount for the 
big reserve holdings, we would find in the hands of 
millmen 400,000,000,000 feet, or possibly a quarter of 
the total supply. In 1899 it was estimated in connee- 
tion with the census that in that year the lumbermen 
owned 215,550,000,000 feet of timber. ‘Some of them 
have added greatly to their holdings since then, while 
others have cut out. 

Assuming that tney do now actually hold 400,000,- 
000,000 feet out of a total of, say, 1,600,000,000,000, 
there remains 1,200,000,000,000 feet in the hands of 
someone other than the lumbermen. Who owns this 
enormous quantity? The government is supposed to 
own about 20 percent of the standing timber of the 


country in the national forests. If that be so and if 
the above guess as to the total stumpage of the coun 
try is correct (probably it is nearer 2,000,000,000,000 
feet), the government owns 320,000,000,000 feet, leav 
ing for individuals not lumbermen 880,000,009,000 feet, 
or more than twice as much as the 27,000 lumber manu 
facturers hold. This 880,000,000,000 feet figured at 
5,000 feet to the acre, which is a high enough average 
estimate, means 176,000,000 acres. Who owns this 
great quantity of timber and enormous acreage of tim 
ber lands? It is owned chiefly by farmers; it is owned 
in part by school teachers, merchants, bankers, work- 
ingmen and all sorts of capitalists, big and little, who 
have invested a little money in land which has on it 
commercial timber. It is seattered all over the United 
States in small holdings, often a 10-acre to a 40-aere 
wood lot. Most of it is in the eastern part of the 
country. Assuming that the average size of these 
holdings is 100 acres and there would be 1,760,000 
people concerned. 

On the prairies of the west, where there are no trees 
of commercial character, and in the cities, we find the 
people who are merely consumers of lumber and there- 
fore not directly interested in the lumber business and 
its prosperity, however much they may be interested in 
the general prosperity of the country and the effect 
upon that prosperity of the well-being of a great 
industry. But in parts of Iowa and Minnesota, nearly 
all of Missouri and Arkansas and in eastern Oklahoma 
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and Texas, and from thence east clear to the Atlantié, 
most of the farmers are stumpage owners. They are 
directly and personally interested in the prosperity 
of the lumber business and its effect upon the value 
of their standing timber. 

Let any farmer who owns a wood lot, and there are 
hundreds of thousands of them, go back in his own 
mind ten or twelve years and recall what prices he 
could get for logs cut from his timber and hauled to 
the nearest saw mill or railroad station for shipment; 
then Jet him recall the prices he has gotten since 1900, 
Those farmers will say that they could ill afford to 
have spared from their resources the inereased value of 
their timber. 

The government, in connection with its lumber cen- 
sus for 1907, gives a comparison of the stumpage values 
in 1899 and in the later years. These are the figures 
on some of the principal items with which the small 
holders are concerned: 


KIND— 1899. 1907. 
pT ey Sere eT Pee TT eee $3.03 $7.58 
DE Scsschaneess4et0000 ben abou 1.50 6.79 
ree et eee PPro rrr: Seer 3.18 6.52 
CG on .5.6 004 5:6 040008 690000800008 2.71 4.97 
PE BES 6s bee bn cede vad seeebhas sarees 3.30 4.97 
UNE. 4.00) 4b0 0.0000 06 4 600000008 0008.06 2.81 4.64 
NS, nas xa dee) anseannteeteed be 1.45 3.97 
EE Ww a6 060 5.0.0:00.00660 6b DOCH « 1.12 3.16 
PE Randa kd codec po cedpncesestiaee 1.68 2.46 


On the average, values have about doubled in eight 
years. Jf the comparison had gone further back the 
difference would have been more marked, for the pres- 
ent era of prosperity was well under way in 1899, 

Thousands of settlers on the cutover lands in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota had paid for their farms 
by cleaning up the timber left on it. All through the 
old timbered states, everywhere east of the Mississippi, 
and in those sections west of it that hav@ been named, 
the sale of logs to the log buyer has been one of the 


chief sources of ready money to hundreds of thousands 
of farmers. 

In the above we have given approximate figures, esti 
mates and guesses, but have attempted to give a fair 
view of the facts. From this standpoint perhaps 
millions of people are interested in the lumber business, 
the greater part of whom are concerned in the value 
of stumpage which they own. Do they want the lum- 
ber tariff removed in order to save a few dollars per- 
haps $20 on the average, if the advocates of free 
lumber are to be believed—and take $2 off the price 
per thousand of all their standing timber, if these 
same free traders in lumber are to be believed regard- 
ing the effect on stumpage? A good 20-acre woodlot 
can easily have on it 100,000 feet of lumber. In it 1s 
a value to the possessor which he does not want to 
jeopardize for the sake of a doubtful, and at any rate 
— advantage in the price of lumber he may have 
to buy. ; 





EASTERN FREIGHT RATE SITUATION BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE. 


Karly last April the freight traffic officials of the rail 
roads in official classification territory announced that 
there was to be, as soon as the tariffs could be published, 
a horizontal advance in freight rates, both class and com- 
modity, ranging from 5 to 10 pereent. This announce- 
ment was made only after the fact that there was to 
be such an increase on the part of the eastern lines had 
leaked out through some subterranean channel. 

When the first announcement was made considerable 
progress had been made in checking up the tariffs. The 
publication of the proposed increase naturally raised a 
storm of protest among all shippers of freight, large or 
small, in the territory east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio rivers. Shippers west of the river naturally 
joined in the protest, for it was realized that if the 
iulvance went into effect in the east it would necessarily 
be felt in the west. 

The attitude of the railroads, when the facts became 
known and the effect of the information on shippers 
seen, immediately became conciliatory, almost apologetic. 
It was stated that the advance was not to be horizontal; 
that it was not to inelude all classes and commodities, 
but only such articles as the railroads were at that time 
carrying without profit; that the advance did not amount 
to 10 pereent, and that that figure was the maximum ad 
vance on any commodity; that an advance was absolutely 
necessary if the railroads were to be able to keep up 
their equipment and maintenance of way expenses, and 
if a eut in wages were to be avoided. 

Column after column of figures and statistical reports 
were produced to show the dire need of the railroads 
for an inereased revenue. Tons of printed matter show 
ing what the railroads had done for the shipper, and the 
shipper’s duty to accept an advance in rates, were seat- 
tered broadeast over the country. 

Large shippers with reported railroad affiliations were 
interviewed by the quickly organized press bureau, and 
told of how the advanees were so slight that the eon- 
sumer would not be affected. And all this before any 
definite, organized effort was made by the shippers to 
oppose the inerease in rates. 

W. C. Brown, senior vice president of the New York 
Central lines, seems to have been selected as the leader 
of the railroad campaign to prepare the mind of the 
public for an era of gradually advancing freight rates. 
That the railroads could not have selected a better man 
for the place is shown by the work Mr. Brown has done. 
His speeches and writings on the necessity of higher 
rates (from the railroad standpoint) have appeared in 
every newspaper and almost every magazine in the coun 
try during the last six months, and have been marked 
hy taet and good temper, whatever criticism might be 
made of their logie and statements of fact. 

Then early in May, when the railroads had their 
campaign of ‘‘education’’ in good running order, or 
ganized opposition to the proposed railroad policy arose. 
\ eall was sent out by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation to large shippers and representatives of commer 
cial organizations to gather in Chicago for a conference 
as to the best means to combat the rate advance, 

To this call more than sixty associations of shippers, 
many of them national in scope, responded, together with 
i host of individual shippers. The conference was held 
at the Congress hotel May 15 last, and was presided over 
hy Fred W. Upham, of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. In opening the conference he stated the facts 
coneerning the advance, showing that the advance on 
classes would range from 13.3 pereent on first class to 
14.3 on fourth class freight, and that if the advance was 
made horizontal it would cost the shippers of the Chicago 
section from $70,000,000 to $100,000,0000 annually in 
additional freights. He seored the railroads for inten 
tion to spring the new rates on the public without prep 
aration. In elosing he said that in view of the depressed 
business conditions the industries of the sections affeeted 
could not stand the advanee. Levy Mayer, attorney of 
the association, told those present that legal action only 
could prevent the proposed new rates going into effect 
and advised the securing of a restraining order from 
the federal courts so soon as the tariffs were issued. 

Resolutions from many commercial associations con 
demning the advance were read and a general discussion 
followed, the tenor of which was that a united front 
should be opposed to the demands of the carriers. 

The surprise of the conference was the presence of 
Mr. Brown, of the New York Central. In fairness to 
all he was invited to give the railroad side of the ques- 
tion. His carefully. prepared address was a statement 
of the greatly increased expense under which he said 
the railroads were operating, and he prophesied that 
unless the new rates went into effect there. would not 
only be a depreciation in the physical condition of the 


railroads, but confidence would be lost by investors in 
railroad securities. 

After an all-day session, the following resolutions, 
pledging those present to oppose the higher rates, were 
unanimously adopted : 

The carriers east of the Mississippi river and north of 
the Ohio (which is known as the official’ classification 
territory) propose to make a horizontal increase in their 
freight rates reported to be from 10 to 15 percent. This 
means an increase in freight charges in that territory 
of about $100,000,000 annually. If the carriers in that ter- 
ritory make such increase, it is aimost a certainty that 
the carriers in other parts of the United States will follow 
that example. - ’ 

For more than ten years last past the carriers with 
reference to nearly every class of treight have been con- 
stantly increasing the freight rates, either by advancing 
the classification or by commodity increase. 

The shippers of this country have organized and con- 
ducted their business upon the basis of prevailing rates, 
and have continued to pay those rates, notwithstanding 
the existing serious business depression. 

The carriers now propose, in the teeth of the present 
universal business impairment, to put acute additional 
burden upon the business interests of this country, and 
this calls for immediate protest and opposition. - 

The carriers arbitrarily and without conference with, 
or hearing the shippers, are attempting to do what will 
still further disorganize and injure commercial conditions. 

Whenever the railroad commissions of the various 
states have undertaken to lower freight rates, the carriers 
have asserted their constitutional right to go into court 
and attack those reductions, if deemed by them unrea- 
sonable. The time has come when the shippers for self 
protection are compelled to resort to the same remedy as 
the carriers have invoked for many years. Therefore, be 
it resolved, 

1. That the carriers in official classification terri- 
tory be notified that the shippers represented by this 
conference vigorously object to the carriers putting 
into effect the proposed increase in freight rates, and 
then leaving to the shippers to thereafter complain 
and litigate, a course which will involve years of con- 
troversy, and during which time the increased rates 
will continue operative. 

2. The shippers represented by this conference 
now propose to the carriers that the carriers submit 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission the propriety 
and reasonableness of the proposed increase, and that 
such increase be held in abeyance until that tribunal 
has heard the parties in interest and has passed upon 
the question. But the shippers object to the carriers 
putting into effect the increased rates and then leay- 
ing to future determination the fact as to whether 
such increase is reasonable. 

3. That unless the carriers, before the increased 
rates become effective, consent to the above proposed 
means of adjusting the issue, this conference through 
a committee of action to be by it appointed, take 
prompt and decisive steps in the appropriate judicial 
tribunals in the territory to be effected by such in- 
crease to stop such action by injunction or other- 
wise. ; 

4. That this conference, through its chairman, 
appoint a committee of fifteen representative shippers 
with full power and authority to carry these resolu- 
tions into effect, and with further power to add to 
their number and to reconvene and report to this 
conference from time to time as the exigencies of 
the situation may require. 

The minutes of this conference did not seem to have 
an encouraging effect on the railroads, so far as advane- 
ing rates was concerned. Press dispatches indicate that 
there were several conferences of men high up in the 
railroad world immediately after Mr. Brown’s return to 
New York. The net result of these conferences was an 
announcement that there had been delay in cheeking up 
the new tariffs, and that the rate advance had been post- 
poned “for a short time.” 

In the meantime the “campaign of education” was 
carried on with unabated energy. 

Also an inerease in supplements to tariffs was filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission by railroads 
in and out of official classification territory. While 
the shippers were watching the eastern lines the south- 
eastern and southwestern lines slipped through a general 


EXPORTS FOREST PRODUCTS. 


The financial panie of last fall and winter was con 
fined to the United States, but it was merely a feature 
of a worldwide financial stringency, by which a decided 
check was given to international commerce. This fact 
is graphically shown by publications of the government 
bureau of statistics showing the commerce of the United 
States with Germany during the seven months ended 
July 31. 

There has been a large increase in exports from the 
United States to Germany during a series of years. In 
all of 1904 our exports to that country were $93,000,- 
000; in 1907 they were nearly $139,000,000 for the 
seven months’ period; but this year they fell off to 
$136,649,182. The decrease on the whole list is small, 
but it is large in the staple lines of manufactured prod- 
ucts and is made amends for by a few items chiefly in 
the raw material list. 





advance into southern territory. The railroad commis 
sions of the states affected are now fighting these in the 
federal courts. 

Then there were changes in classification which were 
anything but satisfactory to the shippers, but which 
were so widely scattered that a concerted effort to defeat 
them was difficult. In some territory new basing books 
were issued. In other there was an increase in minimum 
car weights, which on some commodities forced the ship 
per to pay for 1,000 or more pounds to the car than the 
car actually contained. All resulting in more freight 
receipts for the railroads. 

Vinally, a week ago, came the announcement of an 
advance in class rates from Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
other eastern points south of New York to points west 
of the west bank of the Mississippi river or to Missouri 
river common points. It was in official classification 
territory and did not range much above 5 percent. 

In the meantime the committee of fifteen shippers 
appointed after the Chicago conference had been in 
constant correspondence with Mr. Brown. Mr. Brown, 
on behalf of the railroads, had expressed every desire 
for an amicable settlement of the controversy. He sug- 
gested a joint conference to talk matters over. He was 
also obliging enough to promise that there should be no 
“general” advance until such a conference had been held. 

The advance from Philadelphia and Baltimore to the 
west is not a “general” or “horizontal” advance. Even 
the members of the committee of fifteen admit this. 

In order that there should be a full attendance at the 
joint conference Mr. Brown suggested that the railroads 
appoint a small conference committee and the committee 
of fifteen do likewise. Mr. Brown also selected the date 
for the conference: Tuesday, December 8; the place, 
Chicago. 

The conference committee of the shippers was on hand 
early on that date. Mr. Brown was also there, for he 
was one of the star speakers at the banquet of the 
Llinois Manufacturers’ Association on that date, but 
the names of the remaining members of the railroad 
committee did not adorn the register at the Congress 
hotel. When one of the committee of fifteen asked Mr. 
Brown over the telephone the cause of their failure tu 
appear he said he would explain in the afternoon. 

Mr. Brown’s explanation given later was, in substance: 

“It was inconvenient for them to come at this time. 
It is not important, however, as we are delayed in check- 
ing up the tariffs and it would have been impossible for 
us to have submitted anything definite to you, as we 
cannot ourselves tell what the new rates will be.” 

The shippers’ committee returned to their homes. Mr. 
Brown has promised to notify them when the railroads 
are ready to furnish the details of a “general” or “hori- 
zontal” advance in rates. So the committee of fifteen is 
not worrying—only woudering what section of the coun- 
try is next to be visited with a rate advance that is 
neither “general” nor “horizontal.” 

But the individual shipper in the sections where the 
rates have been advanced is worrying. He is not pro- 
tected by the resolutions adopted at the Chicago con 
ference. There the committee of fifteen was empowered 
to take legal action against a “general advance” in 
official classification territory. There has been no such 
advance, All inereases have been in limited territory or 
between certain points. j 

Whether or not these increases in rates have been 
merely incidental or spontaneous with the individual 
railroads originating them or are the results of an 
understanding among the official classification roads is a 
difficult question to answer. But with their continuance 
it will be only a question of time until all territory, 
official classification or otherwise, is covered with a 
blanket of rate increases which it will be a practical 
impossibility to lift through legal or other means. 

Therefore it is suggested by some of the shippers that 
while waiting for the railroads in the east to have their 
tariffs checked up to be able to present to the con 
ference committee definite figures, it might be well for 
the committee of fifteen to investigate the numerous 
advances in rates in limited territory and, if necessary, 
slightly to exceed the precise letter of the resolutions 
and take legal action in whatever sections of the country 
are affected by the increases, 

For, judging by the events of recent months in freight 
tariff revision, it would not be surprising to receive an 
announcement from New York that the railroad men 
have “seen a great light” and have discovered that no 
“general” or “horizontal” advance in rates will be neces- 
sary to secure the revenues necessary to their solvency, 
the maintenance of wages and the full performance of 
their duties as common carriers, 
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BURNED TIMBER AND THE PROBABLE NORTHERN PINE LOG CROP. 


Traveling men, representing northern pine manufac- 
turers, report that a good many retail dealers are with- 
holding purchases with the idea that they will be able 
to buy northern pine cheaper in the late winter and next 
spring than they can now. This idea arises from the 
reports of enormous damage to standing timber and the 
presumption that, therefore, there will be a largely 
increased logging input this winter. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN discussed this question of 
damage to standing timber arising from fires in brush 
and cutover land at some length a month or so ago, but 
confined the discussion largely to the effect on standing 
timber as a security. It may profitably continue this 
consideration with relation to the effect on the market. 

As was stated before, the amount of standing pine 
timber killed or seriously damaged is by no means so 


large as is usually supposed, but whatever the damage™ 


may be there is usually from 75 percent to 100 percent 
of salvage. The trees are not often destroyed by fire, 
but are killed and, therefore, have to be cut before the 
worms have a chance to damage them. Therefore, this 
winter many timber owners will be busy logging this 
damaged timber. From this fact is drawn the erroneous 
conclusion that the log input will be increased by the 
amount of timber thus salvaged—that is, that in addi- 
tion to their usual input the northern operators will log 
this damaged timber and thus add its full amount to the 
total supply of the mills in 1909. 

The fact is that in that vast majority of cases the 
operators will simply substitute this burned timber for 
so much green timber. They will not increase the scope 


of their logging operations, but will turn their forces in 
this direction instead of using them in the ways that 
they might have planned to do if the fires had not 
occurred. In some cases there may be an addition to the 
input; but from all we can learn of the plans of opera- 
tors in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota the total 
increase will be little if anything. Where some concerns 
will put in more logs because of this damage, a good 
many others will put in less. 

The reason is this: A good deal of this damaged tim- 
ber is comparatively inaccessible, so that a given crew 
will not bank as many logs as they would working in 
the regular way and, therefore, those who do not increase 
their crews, and there will be very few who will, will 
devote themselves to saving damaged timber to the 
neglect of their regular operations, making this class of 
timber take the place of that which they would other- 
wise have cut, and actually putting in a smaller number 
of feet than they would otherwise have done. Further- 
more, these logs will cost more and, therefore, the ten- 
dency will be to higher prices of lumber in the pile 
than if cheaper logging had been the rule. From its 
study of the situation the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN be- 
lieves that the net result of the fires will not be mate- 
rially felt either in the supply or price of northern pine. 

To summarize the above: Those who increase their 
output will probably be balanced by those who will 
decrease it owing to the less efficient work done in the 
scattered and isolated burned timber. With no increase 
in the total output there would be no effect on the mar- 
ket, but if it be conceded that there might be a slight 


increase in the total output of northern pine, the effect 
on the market of this larger quantity would probably be 
offset by the greater cost due to more expensive logging 
and to some waste in the mills in sawing damaged logs. 

To estimate with confidence the effect of such a con- 
dition is impossible, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
ventures, though with some hesitation, to predict that 
the influence of damaged timber will result in a decrease 
rather than an increase of input of pine, for it is coupled 
with a conservative attitude on the part of manufac- 
turers. Without this question confronting them the input 
this winter would have been restricted to a point much 
below the average, and with it there is not likely to be 
any material increase in the supply of logs for next 
year’s cutting. If this prediction should prove true 
there would be a tendency to higher prices rather than 
lower, and those who are postponing purchases in order 
to take advantage of the straits in which they imagine 
the millmen will be will pay a penalty for their miscon- 
ception of the situation. 

The greatest and most damaging fires were in the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, and that section is no 
longer an important producer of pine. Its interests are 
mainly in hemlock and the hardwoods, A good many 
operators will have to increase their logging to take care 
of the damaged timber, but no conclusive roundup of the 
situation has yet been made. In the pine sections, how 
ever, while a few concerns suffered serious damage, the 
total loss was not great; and, as stated above, it is 
thought that the cut of green timber will be reduced to 
the full extent of the input of burned logs. 





OCTOBER CUT AND SHIPMENT OF NORTHERN PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


For October reports from 124 concerns manufacturing 
northern pine show an output of 135,219,655 feet of 
lumber and also a production of 42,283,615 lath. ‘The 
cut of pine in October was considerably below the pro- 
duction in July, August or September, but in excess of 
the output in May and June. 

In hemlock 114 northern operators show a cut of 
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TOTAL PRODUCTION BY STATES. 
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1,039,984 : = 
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42,254,159 feet of lumber and an output of 6,966,236 
lath. 

Shipments of pine during October were 185,006,502 
feet and of 37,204,104 lath. Hemlock shipments aggre- 
gated 50,814,028 feet and 8,214,426 lath. 

The movement of both pine and hemlock in October 
was in excess of production, 50,000,000 feet more of 
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pine being shipped than was cut and 8,000,000 feet more 
of hemlock. A statement of October cut and shipments 
of northern pine and hemlock in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota has been compiled by J. E. Rhodes, secretary of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association, and 
is reproduced herewith: 
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THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


Carload business has shown some improvement this 
weck and from now until the end of January is ex- 
pected to increase steadily. Country dealers are real- 
izing that now is the time to buy millwork of all 
kinds if they desire to take advantage of the low 
prices now prevailing. The tendency of both manu- 
facturers and distributers is to gradually increase 
quotations, as at present prices on all kinds of glazed 
sash and door the margin of profit is very low. The 
country yards are pretty well sold up on all stocks 
of goods and to supply the strong demand will have 
to buy larger quantities than usual. Many of the 
manufacturers and jobbers are refusing to accept 
orders for future delivery and in some instances are 
requiring an acceptance of quotations within forty- 
eight hours after receipt. This stronger feeling in 
the market has encouraged the manufacturers and 
practically all of them are running their factories on 
full time. 

In spite of the bad weather of the last ten days, 
local demand in Chicago is holding up remarkably 
well, as a large number of buildings here are nearing 
completion and will be finished before the end of 
this month. 

No change in the prevailing discounts has been 
noted, but all the jobbers show a stronger inclination 
to adhere strictly to list, and practically no conces- 


sions are being made except in some territories where 
competition is extremely active. 

The glass situation throughout the country is not 
as encouraging as expected at this season. Over fifty 
independent factories are in operation and as com- 
petition is strong prices are being cut to some extent. 
No further steps have been taken to form an organ- 
ization of the independent factories and it would seem 
that this effort to form an association has fallen 
through. The laborers in the independent factories 
are still squabbling over the wage agreement for next 
year and it is doubtful whether any agreement will 
be reached in the near future. The most important 
development in the window glass situation was the 
consolidation at a meeting held in Pittsburg last Sat- 
urday of the National Window Glass Workers and the 
Blowers & Gatherers’ Association. This practically 
unites all the workers in the independent factories in 
one association. 

* * * 

The sash, door and blind factories at Baltimore, 
Md., are approaching the period when they are not 
pressed to meet the wants of builders. Requirements 
in the way of material do not now exceed moderate 
proportions and the range of prices leaves something 
to be desired. At the same time it is to be said that 
values have stiffened somewhat and there has been 


a slight abatement in the competition which for 

months kept the returns so low as to almost wipe 

out profits. The situation has undergone considerable 

improvement and further recovery may be expected. 
* * * 


The door mills of Buffalo, N. Y., are up against a 
big snow storm locally, but there is plenty of work 
ahead of them for a while anyway and the eastern 
outlook is better than it usually is at this time of the 
year, local mills in that trade reporting that their 
orders come in car lots much more than they did and 
every salesman who has lately come back from that 
territory reports that the eastern mills are unusually 
busy. 

* aa * 

The Kansas City jobbers say that the season is 
about over, although a good many orders for small 
lots are still coming in. The fall trade has been 
fully up to expectations as to demand, but prices have 
been more or less unsettled and unsatisfactory. The 
millwork trade here has been fully normal for months, 
and there is still some business being figured. The 
mills ar@ cleaning up their contracts, but are still 
able to run practically full time. 

' * * * 


The Minneapolis and St. Paul factories report a 
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revival of inquiry from the retail yards which indi- 
cates that they will get into the market early next 
year, soon after inventories are taken. Stock sizes 
are still moving slowly, but the local factories con- 
tinue to book orders. for special work on belated 
buildings, and some of them are behind in filling 


their business booked. They have plenty to keep 
going until after the holidays and are still selling 
considerable storm sash and door stock. The zero 
temperatures that have reached the northwest are 
rounding up the tag ends of that class of trade and 
little more can be expected from this source. 


Conditions in the sash and door trade at St. Louis 
are very satisfactory for this season. Trade is light 
just now, but this is undoubtedly because buyers do not 
wish to have big stocks at invoice time. The belief is 
that as soon as the new year comes and inventories are 
in that buying will be heavy. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


The period of quiet which usually precedes the holi- 
days is about due to overtake the lumber trade, and, 
in fact, has made itself felt in most markets. It is 
probable that when the inventories of January 1, 
1909, shall have been completed, they will show in 
the aggregate far less lumber on hand in dealers’ and 
consumers’ yards than for a number of years. A dis- 
position to keep the investment in stock as low as 
possible is the predominant characteristic of the pres 
ent market, and where lumber is being sold it is gen 
erally for immediate disposition on the part of the 
buyer or, in some instances, because of the well de- 
fined impression that orders at today’s prices will 
not be acceptable to manufacturers who have stock 
to sell after the first of the year. 

Incidentally it might be said that this impression 
is the most important of the symptoms displayed by 
the present market. All classes of consumers of 
lumber freely predict a rising market after Janu 
ary 1, and they are in most instances inclined to 
receive an advance in the price of their raw material 
enthusiastically, since they claim that prices of manu 
factured products have been demoralized by reduction 
in lumber costs. This condition of affairs was well 
illustrated by the addresses delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Veneer and Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association held in Chicago this week. It would be 
safe to say that no one present at that meeting was 
in the least degree doubtful about the certainty of 
an advance in the price of timber and logs and pro 
portionate advances all along the line in their prod- 
ucts, 

It is well that the buyer should be reasonably well 
informed as to the merits of an increase in lumber 
prices when such an increase becomes practicable and 
justifiable. When there is a suspicion that the mar- 
ket is being unduly inflated there is just so much in 
clination to shop around for cheap lumber, to haggle 
about prices and exert every possible influence to 
lemoralize the market. Such influences will always be 
put to work by the buyer where there is any pros 
pect of their having the desired effect. Unless con 
litions fail to shape up in accordance with almost 
unfailing signs, however, by January 15 lumber’ will 
have a greatly increased market value, and an honest 
nerease it will be, too; simply because of the restora- 
tion of confidence and the daily more apparent effect 
if curtailed production during recent months. 


AN UPWARD TURN DUE. 


The factory trade has been reduced in volume by 
the utilization of the surplus stocks which always 
in normal times are carried by the manufacturer. 
Such surpluses have been wiped out of existence, as 
everyone knows, The railroads have no surplus lum 
ber on hand and, in facet, have practically none. 
Their shops in the aggregate could not run thirty 
lays on their present supply. This condition of at- 
fairs is satisfactory to the consumer, whether he be 
perating a factory or a railroad, until such time as 
the price begins to move upward. Then, of course, he 
hastens to cover his shortage of stock and in the 
rush to buy the price goes to the top notch. 


GOOD TIME TO BUY. 


Such a condition may not prevail during the win- 
ter and spring months of 1909, but the indications 
ire that it will. If lumber values were at a medium 
evel, it might be bad advice to urge the buying 
ft lumber at this time, but should the advance in 
‘rices not materialize, as predicted, it is an absolutely 
issured fact that stock bought on today’s market can 
ot be reduced in value during the next six months 
'y anything short of another national panic, and most 
usiness men do not for a minute consider the pos 
ibility of such an occurrence. Therefore it is ap 
arent that those few buyers who place their orders 
fore the first of the year, while perhans engaged 
i speculation, are playing a good thing. They have 


umerous chances to gain and none to lose. 


CONDITIONS BY SECTIONS. 


Strangely enough, the most marked evidences of 
rosperity, of the return of good times—the prospect 
f which has been the salvation of the limber trade 
iring eighteen months of depression—are found at 
ie two extremes, on the east and west coasts. In 
ie west the optimist prevails anyway. The result 
f the presidential election restored confidence in a 
irge measure and the work of development along 
ll lines is going on with daily increased momentum. 
‘he lumber producing sections of the west are en- 
ioying their full share of the locally created good 
‘Imes which have resulted. In the southeastern ter- 
tory the greatly enhanced values which have pre- 
vailed during the last two months give promise of 
being sustained by the law of supply and demand 
ind orders continue to equal, if they do not exceed, 
produetion, An accumulation of North Carolina pine 
stock is considered entirely improbable. 

That particular phase of the yellow pine situation 
which is most threatening right now is the announced 
intention of some of the mills to start night running 


on or soon after January 1. If the yellow pine pro- 
ducers anticipate a demand for their product by two 
or three mnoths and accumulate a heavy load of dry 
stock, the usual result will follow, and in the unloading 
process someone is sure to get lumber at or below cost. 
The best judgment of the best informed manufac- 
turers is that a night run will be dangerous until 
the spring demand has begun, if it is advisable even 
then. ‘the weakness lies in the fact that while the 
millman is willing to concede that the other fellow 
ought not to run his plant nights, when brought 
home to the individual the question is not a popular 
one. 


WITH PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


The movement of northern pine is comparatively 
light just at present. Yards are inclined to go into 
the new year with minimum stocks and the mills are 
taking advantage of the slackening in business to 
fill out their assortments and get ready for next 
year’s trade. No weakness in prices has shown itself, 
or even threatened, and no effort to force the market 
is being made, 

Northern hemlock is selling in small quantities; 
such orders as are placed being for immediate needs 
of buyers, and little change in the price situation 
is recordable. Eastern hemlock is in more active 
call and, in fact, its handlers are surprised at the 
volume of trade. In the Pittsburg market prices are 
reported to have advanced to list at practically one 
jump. 

Yellow pine is only fairly active from the pro- 
ducers’ standpoint, but wholesale markets, particu- 
larly in the east, are doing a very nice business and, 
if anything, the demand is stronger than two weeks 
ago. Producers are so thoroughly convinced of a 


BRIEF EDITORIALS ON 
CANADIAN exports of lumber were affected by the 
American business depression, but whenever someone 


makes a noise over here like tinkering with the tariff 
hope begins to spring eternal in the Canadian breast. 


NOW that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
tackled the question of demurrage, it is not likely many 
of the commissioners will be seen at the Florida hotels 
this winter. 


NOW that there is an increase in the production of 
yellow pine, we hope congress will not do anything to 
alarm the patient. 


APPLE is the most valuable wood, according to 
statistics, but the humble pumpkin vine also contributes 
to the joys of man. 


MICHIGAN hardwood men are wondering when 
scorched hemlock should be peeled. Some of them are 
disposed *to think that a good time would be before it is 
scorched. 


good market for all the lumber they can make after 
the holidays that they are not soliciting business 
and are perfectly content to await developments. 


THE HARDWOODS. 


The hardwood trade as a whole shows the same 
characteristics as other branches of the industry, 
Quiet reigns for the time being, but manufacturers 
and wholesalers universally predict a marked ad- 
vance in hardwood prices, particularly on the lower 
grades, within the next few weeks. Perhaps, after 
all, business is not as quiet as it would seem on the 
surface. The inspections being made by the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association would indicate 
that in the principal hardwood markets covered by 
that organization trade is well up in volume with 
normal years. The large buyer, however, is conspicu- 
ously absent and the small orders do not give the 
buoyant market tone which is so much appreciated. 


THE FAR WEST. 


Fir and western spruce are in active demand on 
the Coast and in the Inland Empire for local con- 
sumption. The eastern rail trade is a little below 
average, while, on the other hand, the export busi- 
ness showns signs of greater strength and the Cali- 
fornia market more life. 

A development of the last week or so is the dis- 
covery of quite an active demand for red cedar sid- 
ing in the middle west. The call for this stock has 
been sufficient to boost the price $1 at many mill, 
and the advance will probably be general. 

The shingle market is practically unchanged, asid 
from a slightly better call for clears, with an aa 
vance quoted at some points. 





MATTERS OF INTEREST. 


Ik THE duty on lumber is removed it is not intended 
to blow many American mill whistles in celebration of 
the event. 


THE American workingman now has a yellow peril of 
his own to worry about. 


ABOUT the time an average wholesale price of lum- 
ber is published there is another average wholesale price 
standing around that doesn’t look like it even belonged 
to the family. 


PERSONALLY we prefer the Vanderbilt method of 
encouraging forest preservation to the muckraker’s way. 


IT WILL be hard to make some exasperated receivers 
of lumber believe that the seasonable sentiment ‘‘ Peace 
on earth, good will to men,’’ covers the question of 
demurrage. 


THE 2-cent overcharge controversy appears to be like 
the poor, whom, we are informed, we have always with us. 


- THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES OF ASSOCIATED EFFORT. — 


A PRAYER. 
How shall I answer, Lord, 
When I shall stand 
To claim my soul’s reward 
From out Thy hand? 
Shall proudest pile of pelf 
Make answer when 
Thou askest then, 
‘*Served thou in life thyself 
Or other men?’’ 


Help me, O God of Hope, 
That hope to bring 

To other souls that grope For who would choose 
All-wondering. 

Help me the word to say 
Was said to 
Oh, let me be 

A lamp along the way 


That leads to Thee! 


Though others walk beside, 
They give no word of cheer; 


The race to lose 
Because they falter here? 
me— 

But some there are who go 

Along life’s troubled way 

Clasped hand in hand, 


—— To fall or stand 


How shall I answer Thee 
When Thou shalt say, 

‘*What didst thy heart for Me 
Along the way? 

For there were others thronged 
The pathway drear; 
How didst thou cheer 

The other souls that longed 
To gather here?’’ 


Aid me to aid, O Lord, 
As Thou didst aid 

When rolling thunders roared 
And I, afraid, 

Turned up my face to Thee. 
Thy face divine 
Looked into mine. 

Help me that men may see 
My own light shine. 


HAND IN HAND. 
Up life’s hard way they go, 
The pilgrims of all time, 
Up life’s hard road 
They bear their load, 
Their eyes on heights sublime. 


And some are darkly sad, 
And some are brightly gay, 
And yet they climb 
To heights sublime 
Along the selfsame way. 


Some bear their load alone, 
Nor ask nor give again, 
Their load they bear 
Nor seek to share 
The loads of lesser men, 


Though skies be blue or gray. 


And these are they who sing, 
Who climb not up alone, 
Whose laughter still 
Defies the hill 
And scorns the bruise of stone. 


And, when we come at last 
To goal and journey’s end, 
The gayest they 
Who walked life’s way 
Clasped hand in hand with friend, 


Yea, when before the King 
All men in judgment stand, 
The diadem 
Shall come to them 
Who journeyed hand in hand. 


) 
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THE NATIONAL CONSERVATION CONGRESS. 





Leaders of Nation and State Aid in the Great Movement to Preserve and Perpetuate the Forests and Water- 
ways of the United States—President Roosevelt, William Taft, Gifford Pinchot and Governor 
Chamberlain of Oregon in Masterly Addresses on the All-Important 
Subject—A Great Week at the Nation’s Capital City. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 8.—The conferences which 
have been in progress here for a week between the 
National Conservation Congress, the governors of 
many states and related bodies, including the Women’s 
Conservation Congress and the Atlantic Coast Deeper 
Water Ways Association, crystalized this afternoon in 
a joint meeting of the interested bodies held at the 
Belasco theater, in anticipafion of reports which are 
to be made by those bodies tomorrow and possibly the 
following two days to President Roosevelt, embodying 
in effect, it is stated, the recommendations and hopes 
for the conservation of the nation’s resources as formu- 
lated largely by Gifford Pinchot, chief forester. 

The theater was turned over to those bodies today at 
4:15 p. m. Practically all its seating capacity— 
orchestra floor and three galleries and seven out of its 
eight boxes—was filled by those of both sexes, the 
sterner of course predominating, of national conserva- 
tion. The stage to its full depth was occupied by men 
of national reputation, including the governors of many 
states, Forester Pinchot, Secretary of Agriculture 
James H. Wilson, Andrew Carnegie, James Mitchell, 
William Irvine and Capt. J. B. White, representing the 
lumber interests, and scores of others. 

At 4:30 Mr. Pinchot escorted the blind chaplain of 
the senate, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, to the front of 
the stage, closely followed by President Roosevelt and 
President-elect Taft and others, whose appearance was 
greeted with prolonged applause and cheers by the 
audience, which rose to its feet out of respect to these 
dignitaries. Dr. Hale opened the proceedings with 
prayer, invoking divine help on the purposes of the 
meeting, at the conclusion of which the audience 
joined him in the Lord’s Prayer. 


Outlining Conservation Work. 


Forester Pinchot then advanced to a rostrum heav- 
ily draped with American flags and decorated with 
masses of red carnations and said: 


The meeting of governors in the White House last May, 
out of which this general conference sprang, considered 
the national resources as the foundation of our prosperity. 
The conservation of these resources is clearly necessary 
for our welfare as a nation, now and hereafter. Con- 
servation implies everything from development to the 
protection of resources, the one as much as the other. 
The idea which underlies it is in harmony with the true 
spirit of this nation. It expresses a deep national con- 
viction that as we inherit from our forefathers an oppor- 
tunity for ourselves it is our duty to preserve it for 
those who will come after us. 

Conservation demands the use of common prudence 
and common foresight in dealing with the great material 
resources upon which our present and future welfare de- 
pends. The essence of conservation is the application 
of common sense to the common problems for the com- 
mon good. Conservation is simple, obvious and right. 
Therefore, of all the great movements of our recent his- 
tory no other has begun so worthy of public appreciation 
and support, no other that promises such results in se- 
curing the greatest good to the greatest number for the 
longest time. : 

This nation has been given 3,000,000 square miles of 
the richest, the most varied and the pleasantest of all 
the countries. That land belongs to us now just as it has 
belonged to our forefathers and as it will belong to our 
descendants. We have gotten the use of it and we have 
the power to impair it. The choice is ours. We can not 
evade it and we can not delay. That we shall choose well 
this meeting is the best earnest and guaranty. 

The history of a nation is written best of all in the 
progress and happiness of its people. But it is written 
also in great movements, great occasions and great men. 
We are gathered here today in furtherance of a great 
movement and a great occasion and in the presence of 
great men. I have the honor to present to you your chair- 
man, the President-elect. 


As Mr. Taft advanced to the rostrum the audience 
arose and greeted him with cheers and applause that 
lasted fully five minutes, to which his famous smile was 
the only answer he could make, as efforts to speak in the 
welcoming uproar would have been futile. Finally the 
clamor subsided and Mr. Taft said: 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: There is one 
difficulty in conservation in the natural resources of the 
plan. It is that the imagination of those opposing it 
may outrun the practical acts. [applause.] I have been 
introduced as the President-elect. I am not the Presi- 
dent-elect except in the imagination of Mr. Pinchot [ap- 
plause and cheers], but it gives me great pleasure as an 
unofficial person to present the President of the United 
States. 


Mr. Roosevelt advanced to the rostrum and waited 
for the subsidence of five minutes’ more of enthusiastic 
clamor, after which he said: 

This audience is very kind to the “setting sun,” and 
without being the seventh son of a seventh son I will 
roa who will be the President-elect [bowing to Mr. 

a . 

Laughter, cheers and applause followed for a full 
minute, when the President continued, his remarks con- 
stantly interrupted by applause: 


But first of all, speaking to you as a private person, 
Judge Taft, governors, representatives of the states and 
of great national organizations, members of the National 
Conservation Commission, and you men and women, my 
fellow citizens, I welcome you here, our guests, to Wash- 
ington and to the work you have begun to do. No service 
to the nation in times of peace could be of greater worth 
than the work which has brought you together. [ap- 
plause.] In its essence, your task is to make the na- 
tion’s future as great as it is presented. That is what 





the conservation of our resources means. This movement 
means that we shall not become great in the present at 
the expense of the future, but that we shall provide that 
we shall show ourselves truly great in the present by pro- 
viding for the greatness of our children’s children who 
are to inherit the land after us. 


Largest Task of the Nation. 

This is the largest national task of the day, and I 
thank you for making ready to undertake it. If you do 
no more than fix the national attention upon the problem 
you will yet have done well. 

It augurs well for the future that you are here, and 
it is to the credit of our country that in this matter it 
should take the lead among the nations of the world. All 
that we are asking, gentlemen, is that the national gov- 
ernment shall proceed as a private business man would 
as a matter of course proceed. He would regulate his 
business, take .account of stock so that he might know 
just where he stood. If you find that he does not, that 
he does not know how his outgo corresponds with his 
income, you will not trade with him. You will be afraid 
to. And the same measure of prudence demanded of 
him as an individual, that same measure of foresight 
is demanded of us as a nation. Individual nations have 
been slow to profit by the example of the individual among 
them who makes a success of his business. 

The United States is substantially the first nation to 
prepare to take an inventory of its stock on hand, and 
it has only begun to do so in any definite way within the 
last few months. Last May you, the governors of the 
states and territories, met in the White House to confer 
with each other and the President upon the material bases 
of our national welfare. They united in a memorable 
declaration which should hang upon the wall of every 
school, for every citizen who is a voter in the next gen- 
eration should grow up accepting as axiomatic the decla- 
ration of principles promulgated by your body last spring. 
One outcome of the conference at which the declara- 
tion was adopted was the appointment of the National 
Conservation Commission, whose chief duty was, as I 
have said, to prepare an inventory of the national re- 
sources of our country, those resources understood by the 
governors of the states to be the foundations of our 
prosperity. Their report is to be used by the President 
in transmitting to Congress information as to the state 
of the Union so far as the national resources are con- 
cerned. The commission consists of senators and rep- 
resentatives, members of the executive departments and 
public spirited private citizens familiar with particular 
resources. It is wholly without funds and it is there- 
fore dependent altogether upon the public spirit of its 
members and the coéperation which we were so glad to 
give from the executive departments at Washington and 
in séveral subdivisions, especially the scientific and statis- 
tical bureaus. 


Effective Co-operation and Work. 


I wish to take this opportunity to express on behalf 
of the people of this country my personal appreciation 
of your disinterested work, work so valuable, that could 
not be paid for in any other way and which as a matter 
of fact was not paid for at all, performed by the mem- 
bers in private life who have given so lavishly of their 
best time and their best thought and their best money 
in forwarding this cause. Their work has brought these 
bureaus into closer and more effective coéjperation than 
ever before, and it will rank as by far the most useful 
to the national resources of any ever performed in any 
country. Each bureau has contributed its share; and 
having made acknowledgment to one set of men I wish 
to make acknowledgment to another set of men—a spe- 
cial acknowledgment to the government servants, state 
and national, who have so cheerfully and successfully 
accepted and carried out this additional task, the men 
behind the pen and the typewriter, who worked extra 
hours and gave up all thought of a holiday, the men in 
the bureaus, the chiefs of the bureaus, who did the same 
thing—to all of those who rendered a public service I 
wish to present on behalf of our people my heartiest 
thanks. They have rendered a world service to the 
whole people at a cost of genuine personal sacrifice of 
time and effort, and the best of it all was the admirable 
spirit of codperation which characterized the whole work. 
They all worked together, and each one was concerned 
not in seeing what credit he would get out of the job, 
but with doing his part of the job well. That is a 
pretty good phrase and it is a nice thing for an Amer- 
ican president to be able to say. It is a pretty good 
country after all. 


The National Organizations. 


I am especially glad to welcome the codperation of the 
states, their conservation commissions and others. Such 
coéperation gives earnest of the mutual assistance be- 
tween states and nations and the mutual benefits to 
follow. Without it the great task of perpetuating the 
nation’s welfare would succeed, if at all, with difficulty. 
If the states and nations work together, all in their sev- 
eral fields and all joining heartily where the field.is com- 
mon, we are certain of success in advance. The national 
organizations concerned with national resources, such as 
the great engineering societies, the National Rivers & 
Harbors Congress, which met in conference today, the 
Southern Commercial Congress, also in session and 
which has made so excellent a beginning—all these and 
many others have joined in the work in a way to gladden 
the heart of every patriotic American; and a special word 
is due the National Rivers & Harbors Congress. 

It is the one organization that is advocating a water- 
way policy and not a waterway project. And it is 
national in its scope, for it represents practically all the 
friends of waterway improvement in the United States. 
The question of river and harbor improvement and the 
benefits that it will bring to the producer and the con- 
sumer has through its work been favorably and promi- 
nently brought to the attention of the country. Prom- 
inent commercial organizations and men of char- 
acter and influence throughout practically every section 
of the country are enlisted in the cause it represents. 
Its work being strictly national and in no sense local or 
— merits and should receive the support of our 
citizens. 

Through these organizations the results of the inven- 
tory of our resources will be laid before the present con- 
ference by the National Conservation Commission. I 
shall not attempt to review these results further than 
to say that the more striking facts brought out at the 
conference last May are amply confirmed. These facts 
are sobering. No right-minded citizen would stop the 
proper use of our resources, but every good citizen—and 


no man is a good American if he does not think for 
future Americans, any more than a man is a good citizen 
if he does not think for his children’s welfare—would 
urge their use. There is no man whom we despise more 
than a man who has a good time and whose children 
pay for it. So that nation is contemptible that riots in 
abundance, wasting the inheritance that it should leave 
to the citizens that are to come after it. 


Action Necessary. 


Needless waste must stop. The times to be deplored 
or neglected, of the mere statements of experts and 
teaching of facts, has gone by. The time to act on what 
we already know has arrived. Common prudence, com- 
mon sense and common business principles are applicable 
to national affairs just as well as to private affairs and 
the time has come to apply them in dealing with the 
foundations of our prosperity. Now, I do not believe in 
hysteria or sensationalism, in the press or anywhere else. 
And I would not grow hysterical or sensational in describ- 
ing our conditions, but neither must we allow a false se- 
curity, based on conditions long since past, or blind 
Providence, to prevent our seeing the facts and applying 
common sense to the situation they disclose. The purpose 
of the inventory was and is to give the facts, not to 
create alarm but to take stock of what we have and so 
to lead to the necessary action for its preservation and 
increase. 

Our national resources are so related that the use of 
one affects the use of all the others. This is especially 
true of our waterways. Every man and woman and child 
within our borders has an interest in them through 
navigation, power, irrigation or water supply or through 
all four; every man here, every woman and child in the 
Union has his or her welfare vitally concerned with some 
phase, or with the several phases, of the conservation 
of our water supply. We have neglected our waterways 
more than any other national resource, and we must put 
an end to that. The Inland Waterways Commission has 
told us how. First, prepare a comprehensive plan for the 
inland waterway development along the lines put out by 


the commission. Such a plan must consider every use 
of the waters. It must put the interests of all the people 
in advance of any private interests whatsoever. [ap- 


plause.}] Gentlemen, you applaud that, but I want you 
to act upon the principle that you are applauding; and 
you will find it a great deal harder than to applaud it, 
because, mind you, the special interests include not 
merely, and not principally, interests of special individ- 
uals but interests of special localities, and any of you 
whe do not know what it is to try to get through a 
scheme for the general good that seems not to pay heed 
to the interests of a special locality has an eye-opening 
experience before him, and that too whether you are en- 
gaged in trying to improve the right rivers without wast- 
ing your money on improving unnavigable creeks or 
whether you are trying to get proper navy yards prop- 
erly supported instead of having the money wasted on 
navy yards which have the one defect of being totally 
useless. [applause.] I get some applause for that state- 
ment—not overmuch real, hearty applause from peope 
who live by creeks or near the navy yards. [laughter 
and applause.] 
For the Common Good. 


Now, gentlemen, seriously: remember that the chance 
to make the waterway improvements—the opportunity 
to make the waterway improvements—what they must 
be made lies in our resolutely refusing to pay heed to 
anything but the great common interest. When you dis- 
sipate the improvement throughout the country on the 
ground that each congressional district shall have its 
share you might better abandon the project from the 
beginning, and I want you to have a comprehensive plan 
formulated by a national commissidn, because I want to 
see that plan generally national in scope, conceived in a 
spirit that will make it general for the use of the whole 
Union. That plan must consider every use of the water- 
ways, and the preparation of that plan should begin at 
once. 

Now, we need the plan; we need to have a compre- 
hensive plan, but that does not mean that we should not 
begin the work now—begin the plan—but there are cer- 
tain pieces of work which we already know will fit into 
any right plan that is produced. Of some of these pieces 
of work plans have already been approved. 

Our previous policy of procrastination, delay, fitful and 
partial action, has borne its perfect fruit. Our waterways 
are deserted, and in return for our vast expenditure we 
have to show the expenditure itself. The people are ready 
for a change. Let us have it, and let us have it at once. 
If we can pay the cost from current revenue let us do s0 
If not, let us issue bonds. [prolonged applause.] Now, I 
always favor paying out current revenue when with that 
we can properly pay. I am exceedingly proud of the fact 
that during the seven and one-half years that I have 
been President we have had on the whole a net surplus 
of income over expenditure of about $100,000,000, in spite 
of the fact that we paid $50,000,000 outright for the 
Panama canal; [applause] that during those seven and 
one-half years we have reduced the interest bearing debt, 
slightly reduced taxation and have paid all the expendi- 
tures made necessary by the policies upon which we 
have embarked while at the same time saving 3 on an 
average some $15,000,000 a year—a pretty good showing; 
and I would not on any account go into the business of 
issuing bonds to pay for anything that was not of per- 
manent and actual good, but if it is necessary, and this is 
a great permanent enterprise for national good and for 
our children, then it is all right to issue bonds so that the 
enterprise may go ahead. [applause.] I am glad you 
cheer so enthusiastically, but I want you to be as en- 
thusiastic about what I said about disregarding special 
and local interests. 

The work therefore should begin at once. Of course, 
there should not be the slightest recklessness or waste 
of money. No work whatever should be undertaken that 
has not been thoroughly examined and fully approved by 
competent experts—and those competent experts do not 
mean the same as the enthusiastic citizens of a neigh- 
borhood. Above all, not one cent should be expended 
to satisfy special interests, whether in a business way 0! 
in a local way or to promote any man’s political fortune. 
{applause.] ‘This is too large a business to be handled in 
such a way. We must approach it from the point of view 
of the national interests, under the guidance of the wisest 
experts in engineering, in transportation and in all the 
uses of our streams. Forests and waterways can no! 
be separated in any successful treatment of either. [ap- 
plause.} Forest protection and river development must 
go hand in hand. The three things that should be done 
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without any further delay are, therefore, first, to pro- 
vide for a comprehensive ,plan of waterway development; 
second, to begin at once on the work already planned that 
will shortly enter into the general plan; third, to pro- 
vide amply for forest protection against fire, against reck- 
less cutting—wanton or reckless destruction of all kinds— 
and as a prime incident to this third provision to secure 
without delay the Appalachian and White mountain res- 
ervations. [prolonged applause.] 

President-elect ‘laft—l have the pleasure of presenting 
Governor Chamberlain, of Oregon, to continue the dis- 
cussion. . . : 

Governor Chamberlain was received with applause 
and said: 

Historical Resume. 


On the 3d day of October, 1907, the Inland Waterways 
Commission at a meeting on board the steamer Ool. A. 
Mackenzie, the President of the United States being present 
and presiding, decided to call a conference on the general 
subject of the conservation of the natural resources of the 
nation. ‘The commission thereupon prepared a formal letter 
to the President, giving its reasons for such conference, and 
asking him in case of concurrence in its views to issue a call 
for it. The next day in a magnificent address delivered b 
him to the deep waterway convention at Memphis, the Presi- 
dent announced his intention to call the conference, and on 
the 13th day of November he issued invitations to the gov- 
ernors of the states and territories to meet at the White 
House, May 13-15, 1908, the conference to comprise in addi- 
tion to the governors three advisors to be selected by each, 
the senators and representatives in the sixtieth Congress, 
the members of the Inland Waterways Commission and rep- 
resentatives of certain national organizations dealing with 
natural resources. 

The conference was held at the appointed time and place 
and was largely and enthusiastically attended. Later, carry- 
ing out the purposes of the conference, the President > 
pointed a National Conservation Commission, organized in 
four classes to consider the resources of water, forestry, land 
and mines, and invited the governors to appoint state com- 
missions to consider and report upon the condition of the 
same resources in the several states and territories. This 
meeting has been appointed for a conference of the national 
and state commissions, in order to assist in devising ways 
and means for future conservation of the natural resources 
of the country by appropriate legislation, national and state. 
The Oregon commission is here today represented by the 
chairman, J. N. Teal, with a splendid report on the natural 
resources of our state and I presume all the other states will 
be represented and reported upon. 


Subject of Vast Importance. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I have been honored by an 
invitation to address you on behalf of the governors, and 
I have accepted with some reluctance, because I fully under- 
stand that the views of the executives of the different states 
may be so divergent with respect to the matters to be con- 
sidered, the topography, climatic conditions and needs of 
the commonwealths comprising the Union so unlike, that it 
would be impossible for me to voice their sentiments on a 
subject of such vast importance to the present and future 
welfare of the nation. 

We are probably all agreed upon one point—conservation 
of the natural resources is necessary to the wellbeing of our 
country, the protection of generations yet unborn and the 
perpetuation of our institutions, Codperation of state and 
federal authorities is pecessary to accomplish beneficial re- 
sults. As to the means to be adopted to attain the ends 
desired we may differ radically. In the outset, therefore, I 
disclaim any intention to be the mouthpiece of the executives 
of the different states in the suggestions I may make as to 
the steps which I believe are essential to bring about the 
xreatest good for the greatest number. It is undoubtedly 
timely that the forestry and reclamation branches of the 
federal government first sounded a warning as to the wanton 
destruction of the forests and the resultant consequences, in 
fuel famine, soil erosion, flood waters at certain seasons and 
aut others an insufficient supply for domestic, industrial, 
irrigation and even navigation purposes. It is questionable, 
indeed, if this warning, unsupported in other directions, 
would have been sufficient to arouse the people to ——_ 
action. But the distinguished President of the United States, 
with the energy which has characterized his whole official 
life, early took up the subject and on the 14th day of March, 
1907, appointed the Inland Waterways Commission, not only 
to prepare and report upon a comprehensive plan for the 
improvement and control of the river systems of the United 
States, but upon the correlated subjects of forests and their 
conservation, soil erosion and generally upon the control and 
uses of the navigable and other waters of the country for 
navigation and industrial purposes, 


Protection of Forests Paramount. 


The conclusions reached by the forestry and reclamation 
departments were sustained and strengthened by the investi- 
gations of the Inland Waterways Commission. All were 
practically agreed that the navigability of our waterways 
and the maintenance of uniformity of depth and flow de- 
pended upon the tributary supply streams, and these in 
turn upon the protection of the forests along the watersheds 
and upper reaches of such tributary streams. In _ other 
words, that the preservation of the forests, the distribution 
of water for irrigation, domestic and industrial purposes, its 
uses for the generation of power, light, heat and mining, 
and the navigability of the rivers were so correlated and 
interdependent that the consideration of means for the 
preservation of one meant the consideration of means for 
the preservation and protection of all. 

The conference at the White House has on into histor 
as one most unique in every way, and it is hoped that muc 
xood will result therefrom. It may safely be said that even 
if it should fail to bring about united and harmonious action 
upon the part of all the states, it has sounded a warning 
as to the necessity of resource conservation and reproduction, 
where possible, which will certainly be of lasting benefit. 

The discussions whéch took place and the papers read at 
the conference were able, interesting and instructive, cover- 
ing in detail every subject aliied with the natural resources 
of the country, and furnished most valuable information for 
ithe guidance of subsequent investigators. No particular 
recommendations, however, were made for legislation either 
by Congress or the state legislatures to safeguard and protect 
our resources. That duty will probably devolve upon the 
present conference of the national and state commissions, 
and it is to be hoped that both patriotism and wisdom may 
‘haracterize the deliberations of the conferees, to the end 
that a course may be mapped out which will meet with the 
approval of the whole country. 


Reckless Prodigality. 


From the earliest days of this republic the public lands, 
agricultural and mineral, arid and semiarid, the waters on 
und under the earth and all the resources of sea and land 
have been given away with a most wanton and reckless 
prodigality, until much that is most valuable and essential 
to national strength has gone into individual or corporate 
ownership. 

As a result, magnificent resources, that should have re- 
mained under government control for the use and enjoyment 
of the whole people, have been dissipated and uneconomically 
administered to the enrichment of the few and the impover- 
ishment of the many. The forests of the country, on the 
mnountains at the headwaters of many of the navigable 
streams, as well as in the valleys, have been denuded until 
now the date can almost be named when if present methods 
be pursued without reforestation, there must inevitably be 
a lumber famine with all that such a condition entails. The 
coal mines are being exhausted, with an ever increasing 
fuel demand; natural oils and gases are being used extrava- 
gantly and wasted ne as though the supply were 
inexhaustible; soil erosion is taking place so rapidly by 


the denudation of the forests that vast areas of agricul- 
tural lands are being washed into the navigable waterways, 
impairing the navigability of these important avenues of 
commerce; the increased and increasing demands for iron 
and steel seriously threatens the exhaustion of the mines; 
and until now no step has been taken to call a halt to 
wasteful extravagance or to safeguard present and future 
generations the little of all these resources that remain. I 
do not underestimate the creative and inventive genius of 
our people, but it is no excuse to the charge of wasteful 
extravagance in the use of our magnificent resources to say 
that substitutes for them all wy be found whenever the 
necessity arises. That is not the history of other countries 
and of other peoples who have ruthlessly squandered the gifts 
of a beneficent Providence. 

A partial inventory was made and 4n account of stock 
taken at the last conference, and it would be out of place 
at this time to indulge in detail, because the national and 
state commissions are now engaged in making a careful in- 
ventory of all natural resources. 


Policy of Conservation. 


The question, it seems to me, which ought to engage the 
attention of the poraees conference is, what policy ought to 
be adopted for the future with respect to the conservation 
of the natural resources of the country? One of two policies 
must be adopted in order to succeed, and it must be either 
national or state. Whatever policy is adopted it must be 
entered upon with a vigorous determination, a strong hand 
and under intelligent direction. 

First, as to a national policy. As to the authority and 
jurisdiction of the federal government over the undisposed 
portions of the public domain, there can be no question. 
There the power of Congress is unquestionably supreme with 
respect to the soil, the mine, the forest and the streams 
tributary to the navigable waterways and their use certainly 
in so far as such use might interfere with navigation. 

Again, the federal government under the interstate com- 
merce clause of the constitution has jurisdiction over the 
navigable waterways of the country. About this there can 
be no question. In the exercise of jurisdiction over the 
navigable waterways, how far can Congress or the courts 
go in the matter of the certain control of streams which, 
though nonnavigable, are nevertheless tributary to the sources 
of supply of and so affect the uniformity of the flow of 
waters in the navigable highways? 


Control of Waterways. 


In the case of the United States vs. Rio Grande Dam & 
Irrigation Company, 174 U. 8S. 690, the court discussed this 
question in connection with the appropriation of water for 
irrigation and other purposes as affecting the navigability 
of a river, and in the course of the opinion said: 

“Although this power of changing the common law rules 
as to streams within its dominion undoubtedly belongs to 
each state, yet two limitations must be recognized: 

“First, that in the absence of specific authority from Con- 
gress a sfate can not by its legislation destroy the right of 
the United States as the owner of lands bordering on a 
stream, to the continued dow of its waters; so far at least 
as may be necessary for the beneficial uses of the govern- 
ment property. 

“Second, that it is limited = the superior powers of the 
general government to secure the uninterrupted navigability 
of all navigable streams within the limits of the United 
States. In other words, the jurisdiction of the general gov- 
ernment over interstate commerce and its natural highways 
vest in that government the right to take all needed measures 
to preserve the navigability of the navigable watercourses of 
the country even against any state action. It is time there 
have been frequent decisions recognizing the powers of the 
state, in the absence of congressional legislation, to assume 
control of even navigable waters within its limits to the 
extent of creating dams, booms, bridges and other matters 
which operate as obstructions to navigability. The power of 
the state to thus legislate for the interests of its own citi- 
zens is conceded, and until in some way Congress asserts 
its superior power, and the necessity of preserving the gen- 
eral interests of the people of all the states, it is assumed 
that state action, although involving temporarily an obstruc- 
= to free navigability of a stream, is not subject to chal- 
enge.” 

And again in the same case the court said: 

“It does not follow that the courts would be justified in 
sustaining any proceeding by the attorney general to restrain 
any appropriation of the upper waters of a navigable stream. 
The question is always one of fact, whether such appropria- 
tion substantially interferes with the navigable capacity 
within the limits where navigation is a recognized fact. In 
the course of the argument this suggestion was made, and 
. — to us not unworthy of note, as illustrating this 
thought. 

“The Hudson river runs within the limits of the state of 
New York. It is a navigable stream and a part of the navi- 
gable waters of the United States, so far at least as from 
Albany southward. One of the streams which flows into 
it and contributes to the volume of its waters is the Croton 
river, a nonnavigable stream. Its waters are taken by the 
state of New York for domestic uses in the city of New York. 
Unquestionably the state of New York has a right to ap- 
propriate its waters, and the United States may not question 
such appropriations, unless thereby the navigability of the 
Hudson be disturbed. On the other hand, if the state of 
New York should, even at a place above the limits of navi- 
gability, by ———— for any domestic purposes, dimin- 
ish the volume of waters which, flowing into the Hudson, 
make it a navigable stream, to such an extent as to destroy 
its navigability, undoubtedly the jurisdiction of the na- 
tional government would arise and its power to restrain such 
appropriation be unquestioned; and within the purview of 
this section it would become the right of the attorney general 
to institute proceedings to restrain such appropriation.” 


Power of Congress. 


Numerous other cases might be cited to show that Con- 
gress has not only jurisdiction of the navigable waterways 
but over the tributary streams as well, so as to prevent their 
use to the detriment of the navigability of the rivers they 
supply, and can even resume control of waters appropriated 
by a state for domestic purposes to the destruction of the 
navigability of a stream. 

If this power and jurisdiction be recognized, may it not 
be insisted that it is within the power of Congress to enact 
a uniform code, not only to safeguard the waters tributary 
to the navigable waterways against such division or ob- 
struction as may destroy navigation, but also to provide for 
the distribution of such waters for beneficial use in the 
reclamation of the arid and semiarid lands of the country? 
For surely the time will come, if it is not already at hand, 
when the appropriation and division of the waters of many 
of the nonnavigable waters of the country for purposes of 
irrigation and generation of power for industrial and other 
purposes will seriously impair if not destroy the navigability 
of streams emptying into the Mississippi, the Columbia and 
other great rivers of the country. 

My purpose in this discussion is to call attention to the 
powers which Congress unquestionably has and to others 
which, in my opinion, it has as an incident to those ex- 
pressly granted. If the position assumed is correct, Congress 
has jurisdiction over many of the most valuable resources of 
the country, and why may not a law be passed creating an 
interstate conservation commission, authorizing them to work 
in connection with the departments of government now hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the public lands, the forests, navigation, 
reclamation and kindred subjects; making appropriations for 
the purchase of deforested lands in the ———- range 
and elsewhere, with authority to reforest them, empowering 
them to exercise the right of eminent domain, in such cases 
as might be necessary; authorizing the adoption of rules for 
the distribution of the waters of all streams tributary to the 
navigable waterways and particularly those. which are in- 
terstate. 


Such an act would vest in the national government juris- 
diction over by far the larger part of the work of resource 
conservation and would create a central administration sys- 
tem which would result in great and lasting good and be 
more effective than any other system. 


State Legislation. 


But it may be asked, why may not the states exercise the 
powers herein suggested as likely to be better performed by 
the national government? To this I answer: 

First, the states as a rule do not seem disposed to act for 
the preservation of their natural resources either with re- 
spect to the land owned by them or by the exercise of their 
police power. ‘There are, however, some notable exceptions 
to this rule. 

Second, even in cases where the states have legislated 
with reference to the subject of the distribution of waters 
whether from interstate or intrastate streams, there is such 
a lack of uniformity in legislation as well as in judicial 
interpretation, that it is difficult, if not impossible, to de- 
termine the rights of individual citizens. 

It is well known how unpopular was the policy of national 
forest creation in its inception in all the states. The range 
user as well as the small settler ry the edges of the 
forests had come to feel that he had a right by prescription 
to use as he saw fit the unsold portion of the public domain. 
I myself was of the number to oppose the policy, but that 
opposition was the result of the lack of information as to 
the correlation of water conservation, soil erosion, flood and 
drouth, and the uniform distribution of waters for reclama- 
tion of the semiarid regions of the west. The movement, I 
assure you, now meets my hearty approval. 

The unpopularity of the forest reserve is gradually giving 
way to acquiescence and approval, and all opposition, I am 
sure, will vanish when the rules for their administration can 
assume the order and method of a code and people come to 
understand better the objects and purposes underlying it 
all. Who doubts for a moment that state effort along these 
lines would have entirely failed, and that but for the er- 
sistent, indomitable and intelligent effort of Gifford Pinchot, 
who deserves a very warm place in the hearts of his country- 
men, even national effort would have come to naught. 


Water Rights of Citizens. 


But the difficulties that beset state control can be better 

illustrated by reference to the distribution of waters for 
irrigation purposes, particularly where the rights of citizens 
of different states along the upper and lower stretches of 
interstate navigable waters and their tributaries are in- 
volved. To the full enjoyment of these rights there should 
be a uniform code governing both the distribution and use 
of waters, and an administrative system that can reach 
across state lines and enforce by proper proceedings all rules 
and regulations. 
_ The National Irrigation Congress held at Boise, Ida., in 
September, 1906, realizing the difficulties in the way of 
regulating the distribution of waters along such streams, 
appointed a committee of expert irrigationists to examine 
into the matter and report to the next Congress. This was 
done at Sacramento, Cal., the next year, and the committee 
reported among other things as follows: 

“If there is to be any protection of priorities across state 
lines, it should be by federal administrative system corre- 
sponding in character to that needed for the establishing and 
protection of rights within a state. . 

“While it is true in the administration of water rights 
upon interstate streams by different states, the right of 
appeal to the federal courts exists, that remedy is expensive, 
slow and unsatisfactory.. A decision of a court, once ren- 
dered, remains fixed and only settles the particular question 
involved in the case, while conditions surrounding irrigation 
on either side of the state line are constantly changing and 
the use of water for irrigation rapidly growing.” 


Inefficiency of State Laws. 


While it is true that some of the states have adopted 
fairly good laws governing the distribution of water for 
irrigation and other purposes, yet even in these there is a 
lack of uniformity and a conflict of judicial interpretation. 
A few instances might serve to show the difficulties of an 
equitable adjudication of water rights on interstate streams. 
Bear river begins in Utah, flows into bf nary crosses 
again into Utah, returns to Wyoming, then into Idaho and 
empties into Great Salt Lake. Lands are being irrigated 
from its waters in each of the states through which it flows, 
and each state has a different law. 

Lesser Snake river crosses the boundary line between 
Colorado and Wyoming four times. Adjudications as to the 
rights of water users in Wyoming are not heeded in Colo- 
rado and per contra there is no authoritative administrative 
system. 

The Arkansas river is another instance. It rises in the 
Rocky mountains, flows 300 miles in Colorado, crosses into 
Kansas, traversing it for 310 miles, enters Oklahoma and 
empties into the Mississippi on the eastern boundary of 
Arkansas. A suit was recently instituted by the state of 
Kansas against the state of Colorado to determine the rights 
of the citizens of the two states with respect to the waters 
of this river. It is safe to predict that the final determina- 
tion in this suit can not and will not settle finally the rights 
of all the parties, and some sort of interstate regulation will 
eventually be necessary. 

Other instances might be cited, but these are sufficient to 
illustrate the difficulty which besets state regulation and 
control of waters for irrigation and other purposes. 

There are again other cases where a stream has its source 
in one state and its waters are used for irrigation and power 
purposes in another; the latter state has no wer or 
authority, if the necessity should arise, to go into the former 
and construct storage reservoirs, no matter how valuable 
they might be. I would not for a moment be understood as 
claiming that Congress has any power, jurisdiction or au- 
thority to disturb rights to water which have been vested 
through national or state laws. On the contrary, I insist 
that such rights should be protected and will be promoted 
by the course here suggested for national control and ad- 
ministration. It is in the interest of these rights as well as 
for those yet to accrue that radical and immediate action 
should be taken. Who could have foreseen when the consti- 
tution was adopted, or even a quarter of a century ago, the 
change that has taken place in the semiarid regions through 
the distribution of water? The beginning has only been 
made, and the prediction safely may be hazarded that by 
the construction of dams and storage reservoirs and the 
enactment of laws for the proper distribution of water for 
reasonable and beneficial use, hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land which today are considered worthless will in the 
next quarter of a century be reclaimed and will furnish 
homes for thousands of sturdy men and women. It is to 
protect the men of the present day and age and their de- 
scendants in the enjoyment of their vested rights against 
the men of the future and those of the future against the 
unreasonable demands of the present that federal jurisdic- 
tion and iegislation is here suggested. With the federal 
authorities in control of the undisposed rtions of the 
public domain in the several states, including the forests 
within the reserves, and the mines and minerals therein 
situate, the navigable waterways with their a streams 
both for controlling their use to maintain a uniform flow 
for the purpose of navigation and the distribution of waters 
for irrigation purposes as an incident to the maintenance 
of the eavigabllity of the rivers, and in control as well of 
deforested areas owned and to be purchased for reforestation, 
there is no doubt that a policy of federal administration can 
be formulated that will do more for the preservation and 
protection of our natural resources than is possible to be 
done by the states acting separately. But codperation by the 
states will still be necessary to accomplish the highest 
results, and in what I have suggested it is with the idea 
that such a movement would have the hearty codperation 
of the state authorities, 
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Difficulties of Administration. 

As to the policy of state administration, I have pointed 
out some of the difficulties in the way of administration on 
the part of the states of a portion, at least, of our national 
resources. ‘here is no question but that federal adminis- 
tration and control would be more effective, and yet I realize 
that jealousies between the states themselves and fear of 
federal encroachment upon the rights of the states will make 
it difficult to agree upon a proper course of legislation. The 
work in hand is so important, not only to us of the present 
but to future generations, that we ought to be able to lay 
aside all jealousies and endeavor in a spirit of the loftiest 
patriotism to reason together and formulate if possible a 
policy of administration that would be best for all. 

Before the older states realized the value of their forests, 
their waterways, their mines and minerals, they had allowed 
all to slip from their hands and into private ownership. 
he same thing is now going on in the younger states and 
soon there will be left nothing to conserve of what we re- 
ceived from our forefathers as a magnificent heritage. Some 
course ought to be mapped out now for our future course 
and conduct. 

If a national administrative system does not meet with 
approval, let it be stated. ‘The conflicting interests of the 
states, the different conditions which prevail in the humid 
and semiarid regions, in soil, in climate, in topography and 
finally in laws and judicial interpretation will render the 
importation of a uniform code a task of great difficulty. It 
can not be done here and now, but the initial steps may be 
taken for the appointment of commissioners from the differ- 
ent states to confer together and ugree if possible upon a 
code for submission to the differ®nt state legislatures. 

But whether the policy for the conservation of our re 
sources be national or state, there should be hearty coépera- 
tion on the part of both the national and state governments, 
for without it all effort must fail. 

Yo you gentlemen of the east, the north and the south, to 
you gentlemen from every section of our country in control 
of the federal government, we of the west promise our best 
efforts in the work of conserving all the natural resources 
of all these states for the benefit of all the people. 

Mr. Taft’s Address. 
« Mr. Taft followed Governor Chamberlain. His see- 
ond appearance was greeted with continued applause. 
Eliminating the frequent, enthusiastic interruptions, 
his remarks were as follows: 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: ‘The first thing 
I would like to say is in confirmation of what Governor 
Chamberlain has said as to the debt the public owes t6 
Gifford Pinchot. President Roosevelt and Mr. Pinchot 
have brought about an unprecedented condition of affairs. 
They have gone into the states and brought the governors 
here and they have created by that very fact public opin- 
ion and public interest in this great subject that I think 
could have been created in no other way. Mr. Pinchot’s 
energy I am sure President Roosevelt can testify to and 
everyone can testify to who has had anything to do with 
Mr. Pinchot in playing a part in the movement that he is 
conducting. How many parts of the speeches that have 
been delivered he has written I am unable to testify to 
—for others. [laughter.] But I can say that when he 
desires your services you must surrender. 

Unfortunately, it was not given to me to be present 
at the meeting of governors last year and I did not have 
the benefit of the information which was so generously 
spread before those who were present at that feast of 
reason and flow of soul. I did hear from that conference 
one expression that it seemed to me was singularly apt 
and that has come in for criticism since, and that is 

“twilight zone of federal jurisdiction,’’ [laughter.] an 
expression which I think is an admirably correct one for 
describing something that will certainly present itself 
in the working out of this problem. The truth is that 
the overwhelming necessity presented by President Roose- 
velt in his inspiring address for our doing something to 
conserve our natural resources is going to put us to a 
new test of the practical character of our system of gov- 
ernment. It is going to involve the question whether with 
the changing conditions of the closer relations and inter- 
dependence of the various parts of this country our na- 
tional constitution will furnish the means of meeting 
that necessity. 
Effect of Forests on Streams. 


Now, I have not any doubt that it will. I have not 
any doubt that it will because I see the effect of it al- 
ready on democratic minds. When Governor Chamber- 
lain gets to the source of a tributary stream it is not 
very long before he is going to climb to the top of the 
tree. If it is true—and doubtless it is true—that forests 
and their continuance have a very direct effect on the 
uniform navigability of streams, the right of the national 
government to go to reafforesting is not very far removed 
from a constitutional demonstration. Another reason 
why the constitution should be so construed without 
straining it to give to the national government as large 
powers as possible in this direction is that the plan to 
meet the emergency must be a comprehensive plan. It 
must be a plan covering the entire country, and the re- 
sources—I mean the financial resources—of no state are 
equal to carrying out the plan as it ought to be carried 
out. I quite agree that there will be many instances in 
which it will be possible for even a democrat converted 
to federalism to give us federal jurisdiction within the 
states, and therefore it is necessary to have coéperation 
om the part of the state. But nothing could have made 
that more possible than to summon the chief executives 
of the states in such a novel conference as that which 
met last year and has met again this year. Not, my 
dear friends, that it was intended to set fire to any Con- 
gress but only that the information should be widespread 
and come down to the people not only through federal 
—— but also through the chief executives of the 
states. 

There is one—I had some notes that I was going to 
read [laughter], but the truth is they contain so much of 
expert statements that I am afraid you might suspect 
their authorship [laughter], and so if you will excuse me 
from going into a civil service examination on the subject 
of the waterways, and why and where it conceals itself, 
and how it ought to be treated, I shall content myself 
with a statement of my deep sympathy with this move- 
ment and that my purpose, should the electors of the 
various states hit upon a suitable candidate, is to do 
everything I can to carry on the purposes so admirably 
begun and so wonderfully shown by President Roosevelt. 

I can not take my seat, either, without speaking in as 
strong terms as possible of the value of Governor Cham- 
berlain’s paper discussing the really difficult constitu- 
tional questions that are presented, and the liberal and 
judicial and nontraditional spirit in which he speaks. 


Favors Issuance of Bonds. 


One other subject and I am done: I concur in full with 
what the President has said in respect to the necessity of 
carrying completed projects, completed in their plan and 
which will fit in to the general plan, and also what he 
has said about the issuing of bonds. While it is true, 
as he said so forcibly, that a man who does not remember 
his children is worse than an infidel [laughter] it is also 
true that where a system can be devised by which the 
children shall merit a better portion, there is not any 
reason why those little fellows who are growing up 
should not have a burden provided for them [laughter] 
to keep them under proper self restraint. 

I have no compunctions upon the subject of issuing 
bonds if the debt which is to be contracted ought to be 
met by bonds. I think we can sometimes overdo the 
business of meeting what ought to be distributed expense 


out of current income. If there is a good reason for 
taking off taxation and reducing the income and meeting 
the expenditures by bonds for what are proper permanent 
expenses sometimes it takes as much courage and in- 
volves as much real public interest to issue bonds for a 
purpose for which bonds ought to be used as it does to 
pay as we go; in other words, it is a mere question of 
economic policy; and the mere fear of a criticism that 
ean administration has issued bonds ought not to prevent 
us from doing justice to ourselves and to posterity. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if the real power behind the 
throne consents I declare this meeting adjourned. 

With this, at 5:45 p. m., the program of the day was 
concluded. 

WEDNESDAY’S SESSIONS. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 9.—More than thirty states 
were represented at the conference by their chief ex- 
ecutives. Much of the time at today’s session was 
devoted to reports on water, forest, land and mineral 
resources, these being in the form of an inventory of re 
sources. 

The conference was called to order by Chief Forester 
Gifford Pinchot. The report of the national conservation 
commission was presented by former Governor Blanchard 
of Louisiana. Mr. Blanchard deprecated the lack of co- 
operation among states and between the federal and state 
governments, ascribing to that the failure of conserva- 
tion. He urged the appointment of a permanent con- 
servation commission with certain powers delegated by 
Congress and with appropriations to carry out its work. 

Senator Newlands of Nevada also spoke of the im- 
portance of the conservation commission’s work and the 
need for its permanency, with suitable appropriations, 
and upon his motion, seconded by Senator Smoot of 
Utah, a committee will be appointed to present the 
question to Congress. 

Senator Flint of California, in presenting the report 
of the mineral section of the commission, predicted the 
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NEW WILLARD HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C 
supplies of high grade iron ores will be consumed by the 
middle of the present century, high grade available coal 
by the middle of the next century, copper, lead, zine and 
precious metals by the end of the present century, and 
phosphate rock, so essential to soil fertility, within twen- 
ty-five years at the present rate of use and waste. He 
decried waste of natural resources, and charged that 
enough natural gas to light all the large cities of the 
United States is escaping into the atmosphere and that 
approximately $1,000,000 a day is being wasted in coal 
mining and other mineral products. 

At the afternoon session Chairman Knute Nelson 
presented the report of the section on lands. The most 
interesting point he made was that the soils of the United 
States, as measured by the yield of crops per acre, are 
not losing their fertility. Taking the country as a 
whole, nine out of ten counties are either holding their 
own in this respect or are gaining in fertility. 

The soils are not, however, producing one-half of what 
they should produce or what they will soon be required 
to produce if we would avoid buying our foods else- 
where in the future, he said. The acreage of cultivated 
land is increasing much more slowly than the popula- 
tion and can never be more than twice as great as at 
present, while by the end of the present century we 
shall probably have three times as many people to feed as 
now. The amount of our farm crop is also increasing 
much more slowly than our population. An increase in 
yield per acre is therefore imperative. 

While the conference was in session a delegation in- 
eluding Governor Guild of Massachusetts and several 
other governors appeared before the House committee on 
agriculture to urge the need of the federal government 
establishing forest reserves in the White mountains and 
in the southern Appalachians. It marked the opening of 
the fight in this session of Congress for the creation 
of these reserves to protect the navigability of navigable 
streams, a purpose which the committee concedes is con- 
stitutional. 


AN INVENTORY OF FORESTS. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 10.—Senator Reid Smoot 
of Utah, chairman of the section of forests of the 





national conservation commission, submitted the inven- 
tory of forests today. The reading of this report, 
which went minutely into the resources of the United 
States and offered the joint conference recommendations 
as to how the public domain may be protected against 
waste, occupied nearly all of the morning session. 

A general, discussion of the report followed, and the 
governors of several states participated and pledged 
themselves to codperation with the federal government 
in a plan for the conservation of the forests, Senator 
Smoot saying: 

Our forests now cover 550,000,000 acres, or about one- 
fourth of the United States. The original forests covered 
not less than 850,000,000 acres, or nearly one-half. Forests 
publicly owned cover one-fourth of the total forest area and 
contain one-fifth of all timber standing. Forests privately 
owned cover three-fourths of the area and contain four 
fifths of the standing timber. The timber privately owned 
is not only four times that publicly owned, but it is generally 
more valuable. Forestry is now practiced on 70 percent of 
the forests publicly owned and on less than 1 percent of 
those privately owned, or on only 18 percent of the total 
area. 

The yearly growth of wood in our forests does not average 
more than twelve cubic feet an acre. This gives a total 
yearly growth of less than 7,000,000,000 cubic feet. We take 
yearly, including waste in logging and in manufacture, 
28,C00,000,000 cubic feet of wood from our forests. We use 
each year 100,000,000 cords of firewood, 40,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber, more than 1,000,000,000 posts, poles and fence 
rails, 118,000,000 hewn ties, 1,500,000,000 staves, over 
000,000 sets of heading, nearly 500,000,000 barrel hoops, 
3,000,000 cords of native pulpwood, 165,000,000 cubic feet 
of round imine timbers and 1,250,000 cords of wood for dis- 
tillation. 

Since 1870 forest fres have destroyed each year an aver- 
age of tifty lives and $50,000,000 worth of timber. Not less 
than 50,000,000 acres of forest is burned over yearly. One- 
fourth of the standing timber is left or otherwise lost in 
logging. The boxing of longleaf pine for turpentining has 
destroyed one-fifth of the forests worked. ‘The loss in the 
anill is from one-third to two-thirds of the timber sawed. 
The loss in the mill product, through seasoning and fitting 
for use, is from one-seventh to one-fourth. Only 320 feet 
of lumber are used for each 1,000 which stood in the forest. 

We take from our forests each year, not counting the loss 
by fire, three and one-half times their yearly growth. Our 
lumber cut has increased less than 15 percent in the last 
seven years, but the average price of all kinds of lumber at 
the mill has risen 40 percent and the rise will continue. We< 
invite by overtaxation the misuse of our forests. We destroy 
by fire enough standing timber in one year to last the nation 
for three months. 

We should plant, to protect farms from wind and to make 
stripped or treeless lands productive, an area larger than 
that of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia combined. But 
so far lands successfully planted to trees make a total area 
smaller than Rhode Island. And year by year, by careless 
cutting and by fire, we lower the capacity of existing forests 
to purchase their like again, or totally destroy them. 

By reasonable thrift we can produce a constant timber 
supply beyond our present need, and with it conserve the 
usefulness of our streams for irrigation, water supply, navi 
gation and power. Under right management our forests will 
yield over four times as much as now. We can reduce waste 
in the woods and in the mill at least one-third, with present 
as well as future profit. We can perpetuate the naval stores 
industry. _ Preservative treatment will reduce by one-tifth 
the quantity of timber used in the water or in the ground 
We can practically stop forest fires at a yearly cost of on¢ 
fifth the value of the standing timber burned each year, not 
counting young growth. We shall suffer for timber to meet 
our needs until our forests have had time to grow again, 
but if we act vigorously and at once we shall escape perma 
nent timber scarcity. 


Detailed Proceedings of the Day. 

Gifford Pinchot, forester, presided over today’s session 
of the National Conservation Congress, held in the red 
room of the New Willard hotel. The forenoon was de 
voted almost entirely to the report of the chairman of 
the section on forests. It was stated repeatedly that at 
the present rate of consumpion and destruction of timbet 
the supply will be exhausted at a very early date. 

Chairman Pinchot announced a committee to wait on 
the senate committee on commerce tomorrow morning. 
This committee will consist of Gov. Charles 8, Dencen, 
of Illinois; Gov. John A. Johnson, of Minnesota; W. G. 
Kavanaugh, president of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep 
Water Way Association. This committee will ask sub 
stantial support from Congress. 

Among the speakers today were H. L. Edwards, of 
Canada and Goy. B. B. Brooks, of Wyoming. Mr, Ed 
wards urged the advisability of this country profiting by 
the experiences of Canada in conserving its natural re 
sources. During the afternoon Andrew Carnegie gave 
an address that aroused a great deal of interest. Other 
speakers in the afternoon were Commissioner Whipple, 
of New York; Senator Newlands, of Nevada, and Gov. 
John A. Johnson, of Minnesota. Governor Johnson urged 
the necessity of continuing the conservation commission 
as a permanent body and that it should be equipped with 
appropriations and power to act. He spoke principally 
of improving the inland waterways, mentioning especial 
ly the Lakes-to-the-Gulf project. Thomas M. Walsh in 
a brief address praised the work of the commission and 
codperative help of the government's experts. 

Informal addresses marked the afternoon’s session, in 
cluding remarks from Gov. R. 8S. Woodruff, of Con 
necticut; former Governor Vansant, of Minnesota; for 
mer Governor George Pardee, of California, and others. 

The gentleman last named read resolutions indorsing 
the report of the National Conservation Commission 
and amplifying it. Governor Cuttle, of California, of 
fered a resolution which was accepted as part of the reg 
ular resolution. It was as follows: 

Wuerras, the destruction of the timber on waterways 
United States causes flow of water to fluctuate between 
floods, which causes incalculable damage, and extreme low 


water, which destroys utility of the rivers for navigation, 
water power and water for domestic uses and irrigation ; be 
it 
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Resolved, That we recommend that the several states enact 
laws regulating the cutting and removal of timber and 
slash on private lands to end that continuity of our forests 
may be assured, that damage from floods may be prevented, 
that more uniform flow in rivers may be maintained for 
benefit of navigation, water power and water for domestic 
use and irrigation. 


During the evening the delegates to the conservation 
congress and their ladies were entertained at a reception 
given by Gifford Pinchot and his mother at the Pinchot 
family residence in Washington. 
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BUSY WEEK OF WORKERS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


Second Convention of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress—Lakes-to-the-Gulf Project Given an Impetus—Governmental Aid Assured. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Wasuinoron, D. C., Dee. 9.—Sentiment in favor of 
the issuance of government bonds for a comprehensive 
improvement of the rivers, harbors and canals of the 
country, to the end that this nation shall have the great- 
est system of waterways in the world, gained consider- 
able headway at the opening sessions of the annual 
meeting of the Rivers and Harbors Congress here today. 

The scheme contemplates the issuance of $500,000,000 
worth of federal bonds for internal water courses, to be 
distributed over a ten-year period, or $50,000,000 annu- 
ally. 

Following the lead of President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent-elect Taft, both of whom before the joint conserva- 
tion meeting yesterday advocated the issuance of govern- 
ment bonds for the construction of permanent public im- 
provements, enthusiastic indorsement was today given the 
proposition at the Rivers and Harbors Congress by such 
leading figures as Vice President Fairbanks, Andrew 
Carnegie, Joseph E. Ransdell, president of the congress, 
and other speakers, 


For Appeal to Congress. 


The meeting in all probability will adopt resolutions 
asking Congress to authorize the issuance of bonds. 

The sessions today witnessed one of the most notable 
gatherings in the history of the congress. Leading fig 
ures in the public, industrial and commercial life of the 
nation indicated their interest in waterway improvements 
by their presence and participation in the proceedings. 
The notable array of speakers included Vice President 
Fairbanks, Andrew Carnegie, James Bryce, the British 
ambassador; former Mayor Seth Low, of New York; 
Representative Joseph E. Ransdell, Champ Clark, of 
Missouri, minority leader of the house of representa 
tives; Governor George E. Chamberlain, of Oregon; 
Governor J. Y. Sanders, of Louisiana; Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor; Judge 
George Hillyer, a member of the Georgia railroad com 
mission, and Prof. W. D. Lyman, of Whitman College, 
Washington, 

Whole Nation in Move. 


Upward of 3,500 delegates, representing forty-four 
states and the territories of Alaska, New Mexico, Hawaii 
and Porto Rico, were in attendance. Perhaps the largest 
representation from any one city was from Nashville, 
Tenn., including ten delegates. The congress resembled 
a political convention somewhat. The various delega- 
tions, under blue and white banners, denoting their re- 
spective states and territories, were grouped in the im- 
mense Willard hotel auditorium. 

Out of respect to the memory of the late W. T. Van- 
diver, of Alabama, vice president of the congress, who 
died today in Montgomery, a resolution was adopted ex 
tolling him for his great interest in the cause of water 
way expansion. 

Interest easily centered in the address of Andrew 
Carnegie, who received a tremendous ovation when he 
declared he would lend his aid to inaugurate an extensive 
system of waterway improvements. 

The advocacy of Governor Chamberlain, of Oregon, 
of the defeat of senators and representatives who have 
pledged themselves in favor of waterway improvements 
and who fail to redeem their pledges met with the oppo 
sition of Champ Clark. 


Champ Clark Sees Hope. 


The latter declared Congress is not opposed to river 
and harbor improvements and never has been. To say 
so, he declared, would be to assume that the Congress is 
composed of a job lot of political idiots. He expressed 
himself that 1f Congress were presented with a feasible, 
comprehensive scheme for waterway improvement it 
would be adopted. 

Mayor Low said that the present greatness of New 
York city was due largely to the building of the Erie 
eanal. He expressed the belief that New York state 
would support national waterway projects as heartily as 
any other state. 

Governor Sanders, of Louisiana, spoke of the menacing 
effect of the floods of the Mississippi river upon his 
state and said it was time the general government should 
bear its share of the expense of maintaining the levee 
system. 

Samuel Gompers said the laboring man was vitally 
interested in waterway expansion and hoped the time 
would come when more attention would be devoted to 
such waterway schemes than to the building of arsenals 
and navy yards. 

Women Also in Session. 

The Women’s National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
an auxiliary, opened its first annual convention today. 
Delegates from many states were present. The object of 
the organization, as outlined by Mrs. Hoyle Tomkies, 
president, in her address, is to stimulate interest among 
the women of the country upon the question of the de- 
velopment of water courses and to use their influence in 
making waterway improvement the problem of the hour. 


OHIO VALLEY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


Wasuineton, D. C., Dee. 9.—The members of the 
Ohio Valley Improvement Association, an integral part 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Commission, are 
preéminent among those in session at the waterways _con- 
vention here who are doing things. The association is 
represented by eleven carloads of delegates from the 
territory. Pittsburg to Cairo, forming an organization 300 


strong with prospects of many additional recruits to- 
morrow. 

This afternoon the delegation marched in a body to 
call upon President Roosevelt. It then continued on its 
way, calling upon Speaker Cannon, of the house of rep- 
resentatives. 

Incidental to a good word for internal waterways, 
Speaker Cannon took occasion to say he was not the 
ezar some represented him to be. He was willing to 
help the good cause all he could, but perhaps both 
friends and foes had mistaken or overestimated his 
powers as speaker. 

“*T appreciate,’’ said Mr. Cannon, ‘‘ that you approach 
me because I occupy the office of speaker. I know they 
say that I am the czar and that I have more power to 
bind and to loose than had St. Peter when it was said 
to him, ‘On this rock I build my church.’ But that is 
incorrect. The speaker’s function is to preside over the 
house and to enforce its rules, and nothing more.’’ 

He then declared tlrat it would rest with the committee 
on rivers and harbors to make recommendation in this as 
in all other matters pertaining to the improvement of 
the waterways of the country. 

As to the issuance of bonds, the speaker called atten- 
tion to the fact that at present all improvements of the 
kind contemplated are made under contract and said 
that the country had never yet failed to provide the 
money for such work. 


PROGRAM OF THE RIVERS AND HARBORS 
CONGRESS. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 9, MORNING SESSION. 

1G O'CLOCK. 

Convention called to order by Joseph E. Ransdell, presi 
dent National Rivers & Harbors Congress. 

Invocation—-His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons. 

Address—Charles W. Fairbanks, the vice president of tbe 
United States. 

Address—Right Hon. James Bryce, ambassador extraor 
dinary and plenipotentiary, Great Britain (Waterways of 
Great Britain). 

Address—Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

Report—-Joseph E. Ransdell, President. 

The president will announce the rules which in the 
absence of objections will govern the proceedings of the 
convention. 

Appointment of committee on credentials by the president, 
announcements, suggestions from delegates etc. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 9, AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2:30 O'CLOCK. 

Chairmen of state delegations recognized by presiding 
officer to name members of committces. 

Address—Judge George Hillyer, member of railroad com 
mission of state of Georgia (Overland Canals a Necessity). 

Address——Samuel Gompers, president American Federation 
of Labor (Labor’s Interest in Waterway Improvement). 

Address—George E. Chamberlain, governor of Oregon 
(Interest of the Great Northwest in the Policy Advocated 
by the National Rivers & Harbors Congress). 

Address—Seth Low, former mayor of New York city. 

Address—J. Y. Sanders, governor of Louisiana (Para- 
mount Interest of Louisiana in the Work of the National 
Rivers & Harbors Congress). 

Address—Champ Clark, member of Congress from Mis- 
souri. 

Address—Prof. W. D. Lyman, Whitman College, state of 
Washington. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10, MORNING SESSION. 

10 O'CLOCK. 

Address—Anthony Higgins, former United States senator 
from Welaware (Atlantic Coast Interest in the National 
Rivers and Harbors Policy). 

Address—Joseph G. Cannon, speaker house of representa- 
tives. 

Address—Mr. Joaquim Nabuco, ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary, Brazil (Rivers and Ports of Brazil). 

Address—James R. Garfield, secretary of the interior. 

Address—-Senator W. C. Edwards, Dominion of Canada 
(The Waterways of Canada). 

Address—James W. Van Cleave, president National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers (Manufacturers’ Interest in Im- 
provement of Waterways). 

Address—J. A. Ockerson, member Mississippi River Com- 
mission (Utility of Waterways as a Factor in Transporta- 
tion). 

Note—The presiding officer reserves the right to call on 
distinguished gentlemen to address the convention at any 
time during its session. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10, AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2:30 O’CLOCK. 

Address—James Rawlings, representative United Com- 
mercial Travelers of America (An Appeal to the Populace 
from an Apostle of Commerce). 

Address—Calvin Tomkins, member New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation. 

Address—Charles S. Deneen, governor of Illinois (Work 
Done by Illinois in Connection with its Waterways). 

Address—Robert L. Owen, United States senator from 
Oklahoma (Oklahoma's Interest in the Development of the 
Nation’s Waterways). 

Address—Frederick Skene, state engineer of New York 
(New York State Barge Canal—Its Purpose and Scope). 

Address—James T. Lloyd, M. C., Missouri. 

Address—Col. C. P. Goodyear, of Georgia (Interdependence 
of Rail and Water Transportation). 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10, EVENING SESSION. 

8 O'CLOCK. 

Address—N. B. Broward, governor of Florida, president 
National Drainage Association (Cheap Transportation as In- 
fluenced by Improved Waterways). 

Address—James H. Davidson, M. C., Wisconsin, chairman 
committee on railways and canals. 

Address—Jumes Wilson, secretary of agriculture (The 
Relation between Forests and Navigable Rivers). 

Address—J. Horace McFarland, president American Civic 
Association (Illustrated Lecture—The Value of Beauty in 
Waterways). 

Note—Members and delegates to the Women's National 
Rivers & Harbors Congress will be present at this session. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 11, MORNING SESSION. 

10 o'CLOCK. 

Chairmen state delegations will name the vice presidents 
for their respective states, to serve the next ensuing year. 

Secretary and treasurer—Annual report. 

Special director—Annual report. ‘ 

Report—Committee on resolutions. 

Report—Committee on nominations. 

Discussion and talks by delegates. Presiding officer will 
call on speakers from the various states. ‘ : 

Special announcement by the president before adjourn- 
ment. 


Later the delegation called on Chairman Burton, of 
the rivers and harbors committee of the house of repre- 
sentatives. The association presented a memorial in 
which an appropriation of $63,000,000 is asked for the 
purpose of finishing the improvement work on the Ohio 
river from Pittsburg to Cairo. 

The eleven-carload delegation is divided in this way: 
one car from Cairo, two from the Louisville-Evansville- 
Madison territory, representing the interests between 
Cairo and Cincinnati; seven from Cincinnati and two 
from the Parkersburg-Pittsburg district. 

This association has definite, well arranged plans 
which it has laid before those who have something to 
say regarding the carrying out of the work and claim 
they are only waiting for an appropriation to put the 
Ohio river in shape for permanent navigation. 

President Roosevelt, Speaker Cannon and Chairman 
Burton ali have indorsed the program of the Ohio Valley 
Improvement Association, which also has been passed 
upon favorably by the board of engineers of the federal 
army and by other authorities, 

Chairman Burton is said to favor the measure and to 
have declared it to be an already accomplished fact. 
The members of the Ohio Valley Improver:ent Associa- 
tion are among the most enthusiastic and active. 

This afternoon Col. T. R. Harvey, of Philadelphia, 
presided at the meeting of the waterways convention. 
The speakers included C. C. Goodrich, general manager 
New York & Hartford Transportation Company; W. 8S. 
Lee, hydraulic engineer, and D. A. Tompkins, both of 
Charlotte, N. C.; Prof. George F. Swain, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; C. J. H. Woodbury, 
secretary National Association of Cotton Manufacturers; 
J. H. McFarlane, president American Civie Association, 
and Dr. George L. Gay, president National Medical 
Association. These gentlemen elaborated upon previous 
arguments regarding the importance of waterways and 
introduced many new statements of a convincing char- 
acter in support of the movement. 

Further time was offered by Chairman Scott to those 
appearing on behalf of the Appalachian range White 
Mountain Forest bill. Its supporters, however, declared 
that they had had time enough and had presented incon- 
trovertible arguments. Sentiment is very favorable to 
the passage of the bill at this session of Congress, those 
supporting it claiming there is no question but that it 
will pass. 

HEARING ON RESERVATION BILL. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 9.—At 10:40 this morning 
in the wretchedly inadequate quarters of the committee 
on agriculture of the house of representatives began the 
hearing of the associated governors of states and repre- 
sentatives of civic bodies and others by the committee on 
agriculture on the Appalachian and White Mountain 
reservation bill. Almost the full committee was in at- 
tendance, under the chairmanship of Congressman Scott, 
and these with the other representation named crowded 
the restricted committee room to an almost insupportable 
limit. 

Chairman Scott opened the proceedings by outlining 
the purposes of the hearing, to the effect that the com- 
mittee was well advised as to the purposes of the Ap- 
palachian bill but wished definite advice as to the prac- 
tical action. 

Governor Gile, of Massachusetts, responded for the 
civic bodies, stating the familiar purposes of the bill 
and filing resolutions passed in its support by nearly 
thirty boards of trade and related bodies from all parts 
of the country. He presented eloquently the urgent 
necessity for conservation of the Appalachian and White- 
Mountain territory, and then called upon the Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, chaplain of the House, who recited 
contrasts between the forests and soil of New England 
states, particularly of New Hampshire, between the time 
when, at the age of 19, he was a member of the geo- 
logical survey in charge of that territory and the condi- 
tions denudation and erosion as he knew them within 
the year last passed. Upon the disputed question of 
the constitutionality of government assumption of the 
Appalachian and White mountain territory by purchase 
he cited the precedent of the government’s purchase and 
ownership, from the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the present, timbered areas acquired for the 
needs of the navy. 

On behalf of the cotton interests, J. H. Finney, of 
North Carolina, presented a resolution from the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers in support of 
the proposed measure which, incidentally, deplored the 
delay in the house of representatives in action. He was 
supplemented by John G. Ruge, vice president of the 
Southern Commercial Congress, now in session in Wash- 
ington, which passed resolutions yesterday and which he 
read, in support of the bill. 

Governor Chamberlain, of Oregon, spoke for the far 
west and pledged its coéperation with other sections. 
Other witnesses were Mr. Stevens, of Texas, and Dr. 
van Heise, of the University of Wisconsin, who proved 
to be one of the best informed and most interesting 
witnesses of the day and who occupied the witness stand 
the remainder of the forenoon. 

At 11:55 a recess was taken until 1:30 p. m. 


CORDIAL RECEPTION OF WATERWAY IM- 
PROVEMENT ADVOCATES. 


A majority of the 100 members of the committee of 
the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Association were given a reception 
by Chairman Burton, of the rivers and harbors com- 
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mittee in the House of Representatives. Chairman Bur- 
ton was presented with a copy of a set of resolutions 
passed by the Chicago Association of Commerce last 
October, the presentation being made by James E. 
Smith, president of the Business Men’s League of St. 
Louis, The visitors were escorted by Congressman 
Richard Barthold, of Missouri. 


The delegates then visited Speaker Cannon, to whom . 


they also presented a set of the same resolutions. He 
promised the association his best assistance. The visitors 
also visited Senator Frye, chairman of the senate com- 
mittee on commerce, and later a visit to Vice President 
Fairbanks was made, after which the party was photo- 
graphed. 

During the afternoon a call was made on President 
Roosevelt by Governors Deneen, of Illinois, and Blanch- 
ard, of Louisiana, and a copy of the resolutions presented 
by Governor Deneen, who made a very interesting speech. 
He mentioned particularly the President’s initiative and 
extensive work in connection with the Panama canal and 
his great work in inaugurating and assisting the Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf movement a year ago by his tour down the 
Mississippi river from Hannibal to Memphis. 

The members of the committee were personally re- 
ceived by the President. 2 

VIGOROUS ACTION AT ONCE. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 9.—An important meeting 
was held at the New Willard hotel tonight. A special 
committee from the Lakes to the Gulf Waterways Asso- 
ciation arranged for the presentation to President Roose- 
velt, Speaker Cannon, Vice President Fairbanks and 
Chairman Burton, of the house committee of rivers and 
harbors, of the resolutions passed by the Chicago Com- 
mercial Association last October in which an appropria- 
tion of $10,000,000 is requested to begin the work of a 
deep waterway from Lockport, Ill., to New Orleans on a 
continuing contract basis. Twenty-four states now are 
represented in the Lakes to the Gulf convention and the 
outlook is for immediate and vigorous action to secure 
additional support for the movement. 


SPEAKER CANNON’S PROMISE. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 10.—Several noteworthy ad- 
dresses were given at today’s session of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. Speaker Cannon’s talk 
was particularly significant. He promised support to 
the association’s objects even to the extent of a conserva- 
tive bond issue, if required. The attendance today filled 
to its capacity the ballroom of the New Willard hotel. 
Secretary Garfield in a well considered address said care 
should be taken to prevent private monopolies from 
utilizing improvements made at public expense and 
pledged the assistance of his department to prevent this 
abuse. 

The program as outlined for the day was carried out. 





REPRESENTATIVE LUMBERMEN IN ATTEND- 
ANC 


Among the lumbermen in attendance at the several 
conventions held in Washington this week were the fol- 
lowing who by section and personally are qualified to 
represent the great industry with which they are iden- 
tified: 


W. B. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga., Southern Pine Company of 
Georgia. 
“% Lynch, St. Paul, Minn., Elk Lumber Company, Fernie, 


Herndon Vrooman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. C. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa. 
T. B. Walker, Minneapolis, Minn., Rainy River Lumber Com- 


pany. 

James H. Stout, Menomonie, Wis., Knapp, Stout & Co. Com- 
pany. 

W. S. Harvey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. H. Russe, Memphis, Tenn., Russe & Burgess. 

J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo., Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Company. 

William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis., Chippewa Lumber & 
Boom Company. 

Cc. L. Pack, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Herman Von Schrenck, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. A. Bennett, Cincinnati, Ohio, Bennett & Witte. 

Clinton Crane, Cincinnati, C. Crane & Co. 

William B. Mershon, Saginaw, Mich., Mershon, Schuette, 
Parker & Co. 

J. A. Wilkinson, Bristol, Tenn. 

Hon. N. P. Wheeler, Endeavor, Pa., Wheeler & Dusenberry. 

George K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo., secretary Yellow Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 

Robert Downman, New Orleans. 

W. H. Lathrop, Birmingham, Ala., Lathrop Lumber Com- 


pany. 
Joseph N. Teal, attorney, Portland, Ore. 
W. A. Wimbish, attorney, Atlanta, Ga. 





ORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL BUREAU. 
{Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 10.—A national trade promo- 
tion bureau was organized today. Representatives of 
forty-two great commercial organizations met in the 
office of Secretary Oscar S. Straus, of the department of 
commerce and labor, and formed the nucleus of a 
great commercial association whose object is to bring 
about closer codperation between the various industrial 
organizations in the country and the department of com- 
merce and labor. The new association has for its object 
the general promotion of the commercial interests of 
the United States at home and abroad. Today’s work 
means the laying of the foundation upon which a great 
trade expansion association is to be built. Headquarters 
for this international body are to be established in 
Washington where the entire interests will meet annually 
to hold counsel. 

This organization was conceived by Secretary Straus, 
of the department of commerce and labor, and is prac- 


tically complete. It is formed on the same basis as 
similar organizations in Great Britain and on the con- 
tinent. 





SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS AD- 
DRESSED BY ENGLAND’S REPRE- 
SENTATIVE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 8.—Expressing the convic- 
tion that a great future is about to dawn upon the 
south James Bryce, the British ambassador, today re- 
ceived a notable reception from the delegates in attend- 
ance upon the Southern Commercial Congress, following 
a speech in which he declared he is a well wisher of the 
southland. The ambassador was the center of attrac- 
tion, although his visit was unexpected. 

Mr. Bryce came into the hall simply as a spectator, 
but the audience soon noted his presence, and imme- 
diately shouts of “speech, speech!” filled the air and he 
was compelled to yield to the desire of the congress. 
After declaring himself interested in the progressive 
movement noted in the south the ambassador contrasted 
the conditions in that section of the country twenty- 
seven years ago when he visited there and which he 
observed recently. 

The ambassador pointed out the enormous difficulties 
with which the south has had to contend since the civil 
war.- “Now, however,’ he continued, “there is a great 
door open before you, and as one of the well wishers of 
the south who believes in its greatness as a flourishing 
and important part of the country I venture to congratu- 
late you upon what is being done and to say that still 
greater prospects are before you.” 

The afternoon session was presided over by Judge 
George Hillyer, a member of the Georgia State Railroad 
Commission, who in a brief address reviewed the work of 
that body in dealing with transportation companies. The 
principal speakers were William J. Oliver, of Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Clarence H. Poe, editor of the Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C., and Dr. J. A. Bonsteel, of the 
United States Bureau of Soils. 

Dr. Bonsteel reviewed the work which has been done 
by the bureau of soils in the way of investigations in 
the south. The speaker declared that the south is a 
region of almost boundless agricultural opportunity, and 
expressed the belief that the brains and enterprise of 
these fifteen southern states will not neglect so great 
an opportunity. He predicted that the next census will 
show that the annual value of the farm products of the 
south will be double what it is now—which will be in 
excess of $2,000,000,000. 

Pointing out the natural resources of the southern 
states in the matter of building materials Mr. Oliver 
predicted that it was only a question of time when the 
south would rank ahead of all other sections in the items 
of production, transportation and commercial importance. 
“But,” he said, “have we not a tendency to procrastinate 
in taking hold of our advantages and developing the 
wonderful resources with which nature has so kindly 
endowed us and which so eminently qualify our beloved 
southland to take its rightful place at the head of the 
nation’s commercial enterprises?” 

There was, he said, no time like the present “for us 
to shake off our lethargy and direct our attention to the 
upbuilding of a section of the country than which for 
the pursuit of practically all vocations there is none 
better anywhere in the universe.” He declared that he 
knew of nobody better able to promote the movement 
than the one he was addressing. 

“T do not know,” said Mr. Poe, “what we are going to 
do with the negro. I do know, however, that we must 
either frame a scheme of education and training that 
will keep him from dragging down the whole level of life 
in the south, that will make him more efficient, a pros- 
perity maker and not a poverty breeder, or else he will 
get out of the south and give way to the white immi- 
grant.” No acre of land, he said, would long own as its 
master the man or the race who mistreated it and made 
it unfruitful. “Either we must have the negro trained,” 
he declared, “or we must not have him at all. Untrained 
he is a burden on us all. Better a million acres of 
untilled land than a million acres of mistilled land.” 

Abstract of an address by Gifford Pinchot, Forester, 
delivered before the Southern Commercial Congress, 
Washington, D. C., December 7. : 


The Commercial Meaning of the Appalachian 
Mountains. 


The southern Appalachians are of profound commercial 
importance for timber supply, water power and navigation 
and there is a close interdependence between the three. The 
water powers can not be fully utilized nor can the streams 
be employed for navigation unless the forests are kept on the 
mountains and unless those lands which are kept in tillage 
are handled so that the soil is not washed away. To make 
the most of the region is therefore a problem of engineering, 
of agriculture and of forestry, and it concerns all classes of 
our people—the manufacturers, the farmers, the railroads; 
in fact, it concerns everyone in those regions who can profit 
by cheap power, and the safety of agricultural land and 
crops has a vital interest in the southern Appalachians and 
what happens to them. 

The southern Appalachian region is of direct industrial 
consequence, first; for what it can produce. Its chief prod- 
uct is hardwood timber. Appalachian states, north and 
south, produce nearly half of our hardwood supply. Hard- 
woods in other regions, such as the lake states and in the 
lower em yg valley, grow upon agricultural lands. 
Those lands will be cleared almost as fast as the timber is 
cut. The Appalachian region, on the other hand, except 
for the valleys, is not mainly agricultural. Therefore, it is 
the only region which can permanently yield hardwood tim- 
ber. It is not now ogee anything like what it can 
produce or anything like what the country needs. It is 
capable of producing forty or fifty cubic feet of wood an 
acre per annum. On account of fires and bad cutting it 

robably is not producing more than ten. And we must 
ave hardwoods, or suffer for the lack of them. I 
not enumerate their uses in half a . 

The southern Appalachians furnish the source waters of 
a number of important river systems, which afford the 
possibilities of immense power production. The geological 
survey finds that the southern Appalachian streams will 


could 


produce a minimum of 2,700,000 horsepower, or taking as 
the basis of the six high water menahe nearly 5,000,000 
horsepower. At least half of this can be developed at a 
profit. At $20 per ea tg per annum this would be 
worth to southern industries $38,000,000 a year. Probably 
less than 500,000 is yet developed. Water power to the 
value of $38,000,000 a year actually used would give the 
south a tremendous impetsu, not alone in manufacturing, but 
in transportation, in lighting and in development of every 
kind. Water power is valuable even where coal is cheapest, 
but it is most valuable to those sections which have no 
deposits of coal, and its advantages will steadily increase as 
the supply of coal grows scarcer and the price higher. 

All the waters gathered in the southern Appalachians 
flow to the sea through navigable channels. ‘The heav 
rainfall and the steep slopes lead to a very rapid runoff. 
Furthermore, there are no natural lakes for storage. If the 
flow were uniform the amount of water discharged by these 
streams is sufficient to make their importance for navigation 
very high. But the runoff is variable. Moreover, the vari- 
ability is increasing. 

Every one of the southern Appalachian streams of which 
we have sufficient authentic record shows that floods are 
more frequent and of greater duration since the watersheds” 
have been heavily cut and severely burned. Excessively low 
waters too are increasing in length and frequency. ‘The 
forest was the only natural influence which tended to 
equalize the tow. Even on steep slopes the forests served 
the purpose of changing the water from surface to under- 
ground drainage. When the forest is cut away the water 
instead of being absorbed is thrown off into streams in 
floods. With the rush of water down the slopes the soil 
is rapidly and steadily carried away. ‘he gullied condi- 
tion of the mountain fields is a familiar one. The soil 
which nature put upon those fields has been washed away 
and it becomes more and more difficult to keep the lower 


-course of the streams open for navigation. 


Two principal arguments have been urged against the 
bill to acquire national forests in the southern Appalachian 
and White mountain regions—-one, that the bill is unconsti- 
tutional, the other that it will cost too much. The house 
committee on judiciary has pointed out a way to make the 
bill constitutional and few will doubt that its advice is 
good. The objection based on cost is amply met by the 
fact that the property will be worth what it costs at the 
time of purchase and its rise tn value will make it pa 
abundantly, if pay is desired. It will grow timber enough 
to pay for itself, if there were no water question at issue 
whatever. However you look at it, the Appalachian and 
White mountain bill is a good business proposition, 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dee. 8.—The Dooly Stern Lumber 
Company has made application for a charter under the 
laws of this state. It is composed of W. R. Barksdale, 
president; H. L. Stern, vice president; F. T. Dooley, 
manager, and C. M. Kellogg, secretary and treasurer. 
Messrs. Barksdale and Kellogg are both well known to 
the trade as members of the Barksdale-Kellogg Lumber 
Company, which has been in business in this city for the 
last three or four years. Mr. Dooley has been with the 
Dudley Lumber Company for some time, while Mr. Stern 
has been purchasing Agent for the Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Company and is exceptionally well known to the 
northern hardwood trade. He will look after the selling 
end of the business of the company in the north. The 
Barksdale-Kellogg Lumber Company made application 
for a charter, but was never incorporated. Instead, it 
had the name changed to the style of the present cor- 
poration by means of an amendment to the old charter. 
The old company will continue in existence and the new 
company has been formed simply with a view to expand- 
ing the business of the Barksdale-Kellogg Lumber 
Company. 

Richard Koller, who looks after the interest of the 
Paepceke-Leicht Lumber Company, with headquarters at 
Hamburg, Germany, was a recent visitor to Memphis as 
a guest of this firm. While here Mr. Koller accompanied 
Mr. Wilms over the timberland holdings in the Delta. 
Mr. Koller brings the information that conditions are 
showing some improvement in Germany and that this is 
reflected to a moderate extent in the hardwood lumber 
situation. 

Information has been received from New York that 
the $15,000 pearl necklace, which was stolen from the 
wife and daughter of C, R. Lamb while they were guests 
of F. G. Jones in this city early in the year, has been 
found. The robbery was one of the most sensational 
that ever occurred in the south. Jewelry valued at 
$25,000 was taken by porch climbers and pawned. The 
necklace was found in the hands of a pawnbroker in 
New York and has positively been identified by C. R. 
Lamb, who recently went to New York for that purpose. 
Mr. Lamb is identified with the Lamb-Fish Lumber Com- 
pany and is interested in other woodworking enterprises. 
He is quite a prominent figure in southern hardwood lum- 
ber circles and for that reason lumbermen here followed 
the tracing of the jewels with a great deal of interest. 

The Helena, Parkin & Northern Railway Company 
has been granted a charter under the laws of Arkansas 
for the purpose of building a road about fifty miles in 
length, connecting the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern railroad at Whitmore with the Rock Island-Frisco 
system at Marked Tree. The capital stock is $350,000, 
of which $100,000 has already been subscribed. It is 
estimated that the cost of construction will not exceed 
$2,000 a mile. The road runs through a section rich in 
timber resources. Large lumber plants are located at 
Marked Tree, also at Parkin, as well as at intermediate 
points along the line. The road is backed by Arkansas 
and Michigan capitalists. 

Little rain fell in this territory during the last week 
and conditions have been favorable for milling and log 
ging operations. Some of the mills which have been 
closed down have resumed operations and others are 
making preparations to the same end. Included in the 
number which have begun recently is the big mill of the 
Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, at Greenville, Miss. 
Several of the mills in the territory around Belzoni, 
Miss., have also resumed recently. It is understood here 
that the small mills in the interior are making very 
little headway and are thereby a much less importart 
factor than usual in production of hardwood lumber. 
It is estimated that the output in this territory is about 
75 percent of normal, which is larger than noted at any 
time during the last year. 
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TRANSPORTATION. MATTERS OF INTEREST 10 LUMBERMEN, 


Evansville Log Rates Still Under Discussion—Freight Advance Noted—Minimum Note Compromise - Hardwood Cooperage Stock to Take Lumber Rate. 


COMMISSION DECLINES TO MODIFY HARD- 
WOOD RATE RULING. 


In the complaint of the J. W. Thompson Lumber 
Company, Russe & Burgess, the E. Sondheimer Com- 
pany, I. M. Darnell & Son Company, together with 
a number of other hardwood lumker manutacturers of 
Memphis, against the Illinois Central and other south- 
western railroads, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has declined to modify its recent ruling in regard 
to hardwood rates between Memphis, Tenn., and New 
Orleans, La. However, an order was issued making 
the hardwood rates in effect applicable to hardwood 
staves, heading and cooperage stock from Memphis 
to New Orleans. So far as making any reduction in 
the hardwood rates is concerned, the commission 
claimed that the complainants had not shown that 
the existing rate was unreasonable. An additional 
order was refused, making the ruling on both hard- 
wood lumber and cooperage stock rates applicable to 
intermediate points between Memphis and New 
Orleans, which, prior to February 3, 1908, took a 10- 
cent rate to New Orleans, but was thereafter advanced 
to 12 cents. In this connection the commission stated 
that if the complainants desired to secure a ruling on 
intermediate point rates, it would be necessary for 
them to file a separate petition. The order of the 
commission placing hardwood cooperage stock on a 
parity with hardwood lumber is as follows: 

It is further ordered that the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Com- 
pany be, and they are hereby, notified and required to cease 
and desist, on or before the 15th day of January, 1909, 
trom charging, demanding, collecting or receiving for the 
transportation of staves, headings and what is generally 
designated in the tariffs as “cooperage stock” or “barrel 
material,” in carloads, from Memphis, Tenn., to New Orleans, 
La., their present rate of 12 cents a hundred pounds. 

And it is further ordered that said defendants be, and they 
are hereby, aotified and. required to establish and put in 
force, on or before the said 15th day of January, 1909, and 
maintain in force thereafter during a period of not less than 
two years, and apply to the transportation of staves, head- 
ings, “cooperage stock” or “‘burrel material” from Memphis 
to said New Orleans a rate not exceeding 10° cents a hun- 
dred pounds in carloads. Seid rates may be made effective 
upon three days’ notice to the public and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission given in the manner required by law, 
and the tariff! must contain the notation that it is issued 
under the authority hereby granted, and must refer to the 
tite and number of this case. 





REPAIR 5000 FREIGHT CARS. 

The New York Central this week let a contract to the 
American Car & Foundry Company for the repair of 
5,000 freight cars at the Detroit shops. Orders for the 
lumber necessary in this repair work will be placed during 
the next few days. Both yellow pine and fir will be 
used. 





NEGOTIATIONS ON EVANSVILLE LOG RATHS. 
Up to the time of going to press no definite agree- 
ment in regard to the advance in log rates into Evans- 
ville, Ind., had been reached at the conferences which 
were held this week between the saw mill men of Evans- 
ville and the freight officials of the Illinois Central. The 
attitude of the railroad has been favorable to an amicable 
adjustment of the trouble, but as yet the objectionable 
rates, which it was claimed would put most of the saw 
mills of Evansville out of business and would force 
them to move to other points where they would be able 
to compete with Memphis and Cairo, have not been 
changea. At Evansville the saw mill operators are con- 
fident that a satisfactory arrangement can be reached 
and they will be able to continue in business at that 
point. Although not verified, it is the impression of a 
number of operators that as a result of the negotiations 
now going on there will be a readjustment of the log 
rates and that the Lllinois Central may extend its rates 
to apply to log producing points on the Birmingham 
division, thereby giving Evansville the benefit of traffic 
with a district that Memphis, Tenn., does not now have 
except by transfer at Jackson, Tenn., or Fulton, Ky. 





COMPLAINT ON LUMBER RATES. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dee. 7.—Complaints have been 
filed by Tennessee shippers with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the effect that the joint rate on 
lumber from Del Rio, Tenn., to Philadelphia, Pa., 22% 
cents a hundred pounds, is too high and the commission 
asked to put in a lower rate, as well as to grant repara- 
tion to the complainant, John Heilman, of Del Rio, in 
the sum of $486. 





EASTERN & ATLANTIC COAST RATES ADVANCED 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Dec. 4.—Lumbermen have been noti- 
fied by the transcontinental railroads through the issu- 
ance of tariff S. R. 983, that effective January Ist the 
rate will be advanced 5 cents on all forest products 
with the exception of cedar shingles. A general advance 
on practically all commodities will go into effect on Jan- 
uary lst, but lumber and shingle shippers were the last 
to be notified of the increased rates. 

Under the new tariff the rates to the New Eng- 
land states, Delaware, New Jersey, Maryland, and most 
all of New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, on red cedar lumber will be 85 cents; on fir spruce 
and pine, 75 cents; on long fir timbers taking two cars, 
85 cents, and on red cedar shingles, 85 cents. This ad- 
vance covers all classes of lumber with the exception of 
red cedar shingles. This advance is going to work an 
additional hardship on the Pacific coast lumbermen, who 
have been for some time making a strong bid for busi- 


ness in New York and the New England states, competi- 
tion being keen with the cypress and yellow pine manu- 
facturers of the south, who have a decided advantage 
over western lumbermen on account of a lower freight 
rate. 

British Columbia lumbermen are able to put their shin- 
gles into the New England states on a lower freight rate 
than Washington manufacturers, even after paying the 
duty, and for this reason it has made it a hard propo- 
sition for the shingle manufacturers of this state to meet 
competition across the line. 





OBJECTION TO TIE RATE. 


The Texas lumbermen have renewed their old com- 
plaint that the Texas & Pacific, St. Louis & South- 
western and the Santa Fe charge a disproportionate 
tariff on railroad cross ties which were shipped to the 
west, in order to keep these ties on their own lines. 
The difference in rates complained of amounts to 
about 7 cents a tie between Houston and points be- 
yond El Paso, Tex. Southern tie companies are ar- 
ranging to file complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to secure reparation for this alleged 
unreasonable charge. 





— 


A LARGE CLAIM FILED AGAINST IOWA RAIL- 
ROAD. 

NorFOLK, VA., Dec. 1.—One of the largest claims filed 
against the Norfolk & Southern Railway Company since 
the appointment of the receivers was that filed recently 
in the federal court by the Henderson-Jarratt Company, 
of this city, for $12,328.68. Judge Waddill entered an 
order allowing the petition to be filed. 

William H. Collins, trading as Batchelder & Collins, 
lumber dealers of Norfolk, has also filed a claim against 
the railway company for $126.20, and the Frank T. 
Clark Company filed a claim for $159.67. Judge Waddill 
ordered the petitions to be filed. 





FREIGHT RATE REDUCED. 


By order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the case of the East St. Louis Walnut Company 
against the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Company, et_al., rates on logs from Jacksonport, Ark., 
and adjoining towns are to be reduced. The logging 
company claimed that the 16-cent rate to St. Louis 
and the 17%-cent rate to East St. Louis were unrea- 
sonable, and reparation was asked. The order of the 
commission reducing the rate 3 cents a hundred pounds 
both to St. Louis and East St. Louis is as follows: 


That said defendants be, and they are hereby, notified 
and required to establish and put in force on. or before the 
15th day of January, 1909, and maintain in force thereafter 
during a period of not less than two years, and apply to 
the transportation of walnut logs in carloads from Jackson- 
port, Ark., to St. Louis, Mo., a rate not exceeding 13 cents 
a hundred pounds, and to East St. Louis, IIL, a rate not 
exceeding 14% cents a hundred pounds; said rates may be 
made effective upon three days’ motice to the public and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, given in the manner re- 
quired by law, and the tariff must contain the notation that 
it is issued under the authority hereby granted, and must 
refer to the title and number of this case. 





TO COMPROMISE ON MINIMUM WEIGHTS. 

Sam Frier, traffic manager for the Chicago Sash & 
Door Association, has attempted to make some com- 
promise with the southeastern railroads in regard to 
minimum carload weights on sash, door and millwork. 
The railroads in the southern classification tariff ter- 
ritory have increased the minimum from 24,000 to 
30,000 pounds a car. This is injuring the business 
of Chicago sash and door business and Mr. Frier has 
submitted a compromise proposition to the southeast- 
ern roads, suggesting that on cars thirty-six feet long 
and under a minimum car weight of 24,000 pounds be 
made and that on cars thirty-six feet and over in 
length the 36,000 car weight prevail. ° 





NEW RATE COMPLAINT. 

The following new complaint was filed this week 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission: 

G. W. Jones Lumber Company, of Appleton, Wis. (1912), 
vs. Chicago & North-Western railway. Complaint filed De- 
cember 1. Violation of sections 1, 2 and 3 in assessing 
unreasonable rates on lumber, C. L., from Wabeno, Wis., to 
points in illinois and Iowa. 

Complainant alleges that defendant carrier has estab- 
lished a tariff publishing rates on lumber in carloads from 
the various lumber districts of Wisconsin to points in IIli- 
nois and lowa, a ee a group basis; that Wabeno, Wis., is 
placed in the Rhinelander group at higher rates than are 
applicable from the Wausau group, in which group it should 
be placed. 


TEXAS LUMBERMEN COMPLAIN. 

Texas lumbermen complain that they will be prac- 
tically shut out of their trade in Nebraska as a result 
of the new freight tariffs which come into effect De- 
cember 10. On that date through rates on yellow pine 
lumber from all southern producing points to stations in 
Nebraska on the.Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the St. 
Joseph & Grand Island and the Union Pacific railroads 
will be canceled and a combination of local rates will 





apply. This combination will cause an increase of from. 


5 to 10 cents above the through rates and, it is claimed, 
will so operate that shippers from the Pacific coast will 
practically get a large proportion of the Nebraska 
business. . 


TERMINAL RATES WANTED. 


Lumbermen in the Grays harbor territory in Wash- 
ington are indignant concerning notice: issued last 
week by the Northern Pacific railroad to the effect 
that under the new transcontinental tariff which went 
into effect on January 1, Grays harbor and Willapa 
harbor cities will be withdrawn from the list of those 
now having the advantage of terminal rates, thus 
causing an advance of the rate from these points of 
5 cents a hundred pounds on carload freight. Astoria, 
Olympia and Vancouver will retain the terminal 
rates. Grays harbor manufacturers claim that the 
railroad company has violated a contract under which 
for right of way and bonuses on cash it agreed to 
give Grays harbor terminal rates. 


SUIT FILED FOR OVERCHARGE ON FREIGHT. 

James E. Stark & Co., wholesale lumber interests, 
have filed suit in chancery against the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company by which they seek to collect 
$861.55, alleged to have been overpaid in freight 
charges, due as damages to shipments and failure to 
deliver promptly. A statement is made of the various 
items on which claims are made. It may be stated in 
this connection that Messrs. Stark & Co. made the dis- 
covery that the Illinois Central had failed to place 
certain hardwoods on the list entitled to the old rate 
of 10 cents a hundred between Memphis and New 
Orleans. 








PROSPERITY AT NEW ORLEANS. 


‘*Statements filed by the banks of New Orleans make 
the best showing in the history of the financial institu- 
tions of that city,’’ said T. H. McCarthy, vice president 
of the Ruddock Orleans Cypress Company during a visit 
to the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week. 
Mr.. McCarthy is interested in several of the Crescent 
city banks and in close touch with commercial and finan- 
cial affairs of the Gulf metropolis. 

Further in regard to the affairs of his adopted city 
Mr. McCarthy said: ‘‘The deposits made in the New 
Orleans banks in three weeks following the election show 
an increase of over $3,000,000. Money is cheaper in the 
south than it has been for five years. New Orleans is 
furnishing capital to market its cotton, sugar and rice 
crops. This year there has been an unusually heavy yield 
of sugar. The crops in Louisiana alone tributary to 
New Orleans has been conservatively estimated at $4,000,- 
000. This is practically a cash crop. The rice crop this 
year is valued at $20,000,000 in southern Louisiana, say, 
from Crowley to the Mississippi river, nearly all of which 
moves through New Orleans. The cotton crop in Louisiana 
this year suffered from the boll weevil and the yield was 
reduced appreciably by its ravages. In a measure the 
damage wrought was not an unmixed evil, because it has 
taught the farmers the necessity for diversifying their 
crops. It had taught them that they no longer can place 
reliance in one staple and that it is necessary to plant 
cotton, rice, cane, corn, oats and also to engage in the 
stock raising business. 

Cypress Trade. 

‘*T have just returned from a trip to New York. Trade 
in the east has shown a marked improvement and pros- 
pects now are very good. Building permits show very 
substantial gains over those of last year and there seems 
to be a disposition on the part of everyone to go ahead. 

‘*On the whole, lumbermen should be very well pleased 
with developments this fall. It was not to be expected 
that the demand would set in immediately. It is my im- 
pression that Mr. Taft’s election was really discounted 
and personally I did not look for big improvement in 
business immediately after his success was announced. 
It is my opinion that we are going to start up gradually 
for the simple reason that it takes a lot of time and 
thought and a lot of hard work to set the wheels of com- 
merce in motion after such a setback as they received 
last fall.’’ 

The Ruddock Orleans Cypress Company, with which 
Mr. McCarthy is identified, is one of the largest manu- 
facturers in the south. The company has a double band 
mill at New Orleans with a daily capacity of 100,000 
feet. In March this year the company started up a new 
plant at Ruddock, La., which has a capacity of about 
60,000 feet a day. This plant is known as mill No. 2. 

Regarding trade affairs Mr. McCarthy said he believes 
the retail dealers now are appreciating the general im- 
provement in values and do not show as much hesitancy 
about making purchases. He thinks values will gradually 
increase until within a few months the old list prices will 
again be received. Not only has the factory trade in- 
creased recently, but up within the last few weeksethe 
factories had shown a better disposition to buy. Just 
now, however, he thinks everyone is waiting until after 
inventorying is over before laying in additional supplies. 
The trade during the last thirty days, he said, had been 
seasonable. 

Regarding stocks he said that their supplies at New 
Orleans are larger than held at the same time last year, 
but present stocks merely constitute a good assortment 
of the different items manufactured. The company makes 
a specialty of the yard trade, although supplying large 
quantities for use by the factories. 

Mr. McCarthy made a visit to New York to greet his 
family on their return from Europe. He also spent sev- 
eral months in Europe this year, but had preceded his 
family by a few months. The party passed through 
Chicago Tuesday of this week en route for New Orleans. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE TQ CONGRESS. 


Excerpts from an Able Discussion of the Nation’s Legislative Needs—Matters of Particular Interest to Lumbermen. 


President Roosevelt’s message to Congress was de- 
livered to that body Tuesday noon and it is a complete 
and comprehensive document, covering all those ques- 
tions that have been agitating the public mind since 
the last session of the national body and before that 
time. Many of the matters that were discussed in the 
platforms of the two chief parties in the last campaign 
received the President’s attention. He recommends 
more complete control over interstate commerce through 
the agency of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
One-fitth of the President’s communication to Congress 
is devoted to the discussion of forestry and the con- 
servation of forest wealth. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
reproduces herewith those paragraphs of the President’s 
message that comment on subjects that have been dis- 
eussed in the columns of this publication: 


As regards the great corporations engaged in interstate 
business, and especially the railroads, I can only repeat what 
I have already again and again gaid in my messages to the 
Congress, I believe that under the interstate clause of the 
constitution the United States has complete and paramount 
right to control all agencies of interstate commerce, and I 
believe that the national government alone can exercise this 
right with wisdom and effectiveness, so as both to secure 
justice from and to do justice to the great corporations 
which are the most important factors in modern business. 
1 believe that it is worse than folly to attempt to prohibit 
all combinations as is done by the Sherman antitrust law, 
because such a law can be enforced only imperfectly and 
unequally, and its enforcement works almost as much hard- 
ship as good. I strongly advocate that instead of an un- 
wise effort to prohibit all combinations there shall be sub- 
stituted a law which shall expressly permit combinations 
which are in the interest of the public, but shall at the same 
time give to some agency of the national government full 
power of control and supervision over them. One of the 
chief features of this control should be securing entire pub- 
licity in all matters which the public has a right to know, 
and, furthermore, the power, not by judicial but by execu- 
tive action, to prevent or put a stop to every form of im- 
proper favoritism or other wrongdoing. 


More Power for Commerce Body. 


The railways of the country should be put completely 
under the interstate commerce commission and removed from 
the domain of the antitrust law. The power of the com- 
mission should be made thoroughgoing, so that it could 
exercise complete supervision and control over the issue of 
securities as well as over the raising and lowering of rates. 
As regards rates, at least, this power should be summary. 
The power to investigate the financial operations and ac- 
counts of the railways has been one of the most valuable 
features in recent legislation. Power to make combinations 
and traffic agreements should be explicitly conferred upon 
the railroads, the permission of the commission being first 
gained and the combination or agreement being published in 
all its details. , = 

Real damage has been done by the manifold and conflicting 
interpretations of the interstate commerce law. Control 
over the great corporations doing interstate business can 
be effective only if it is vested with full power in an admin- 
istrative department, a branch of the federal executive, 
carrying out a federal law; it can never be effective if a 
divided responsibility is left in both the states and the 
nation; it can never be effective if left in the hands of the 
courts to be decided by lawsuits. * * * 


Preserve the Forests. 


If there is any one duty which more than another we owe 
it to our children and our children’s children to perform 
at once, it is to save the forests of this ene, for they 
constitute the first and most important element in the con- 
servation of the natural resources of the country. There 
are, of course, two kinds of natural resources. One is the 
kind which can only be used as part of a process of ex- 
haustion ; this is true of mines, natural oil and gas wells and 
the like. ‘The other, and of course ultimately by far the most 
important, -includes the resources: which can be improved in 
the process of wise use; the soil, the rivers and the forests 
come under this head. Any really civilized nation will so 
use all of these three great national assets that the nation 
will have their benefit in the future. Just as a farmer, after 
all his life making his living from his farm, will, if he is 
an expert farmer, leave it as an asset of increased value to 
his son, so we should leave our national domain to our 
children, increased in value and not worn out. ‘There are 
small sections of our own country, in the east and in the 
west, in the Adirondacks, the White mountains and the 
Appalachians, and in the Rocky mountains, where we can 
already see for ourselves the damage in the shape of per- 
manent injury to the soil and the river systems which comes 
from reckless deforestation. It matters not whether this 
deforestation is due to the actual reckless cutting of timber, 
to the fires that inevitably follow such reckless cutting of 
timber, or to reckless and uncontrolled grazing, especially 
by the great migratory bands of sheep, the unchecked wan- 
dering of which over the country means destruction to 
forests and disaster to the small homemakers, the settlers of 
limited means. 


Verge of Timber Famine Crossed. 


Short sighted persons, or persons blinded to the future 
by desire to make money in every way out of the present, 
sometimes speak as if no great damage would be done by the 
reckless destruction of our forests. It is difficult to have 
patience with the arguments of these persons. ‘Thanks to 
vur own recklessness in the use of our spiendid forests, we 
have already crossed the verge of a timber famine in this 
country, and no measures that we now take can, at least for 
many years, undo the mischief that has already been done. 
But we can prevent further mischief being done; and it 
would be in the highest degree reprehensible to let any con- 
sideration of temporary convenience or temporary cost in- 
terfere with such action, especially as regards the national 
fgrests which the nation can now, at this very moment, 
control. 

All serious students of the question are aware of the 
great damage that has been done in the Mediterranean coun- 
tries of Europe, Asia and Africa by deforestation. ‘The 
similar damage that has been done in eastern Asia is less 
well known. A recent investigation into conditions in North 
China by Frank N. Meyer, of the bureau of plant industry 
of the United States department of agriculture, has inci- 
dentally furnished in very striking fashion proof of the ruin 
that comes from reckless deforestation of mountains and of 
the further fact that the damage, once done, may prove prac- 
tically irreparable. * * * 


Where Few Big Trees Are Left. 


Doubtless for many centuries the tree cutting LJ the 
inhabitants of the mountains worked but slowly in bringing 
about the changes that have now come to pass; doubtless 
for generations the inroads were scarcely noticeable. But 


there came a time when the forest had shrunk sufficiently 
to make each year’s cutting a serious matter, and from that 
time on the destruction proceeded with appalling rapidity ; 


for of course each year of destruction rendered the forest 
dess able to recuperate, less able to resist next’s year’s 
inroad. * * #*# 

Lesson for Mankind to Learn. 

The lesson of deforestation in China is a lesson which 
mankind should have learned many times already from what 
has occurred in other places. Denudation leaves naked soil ; 
then gullying cuts down to the bare reck; and meanwhile 
the rock waste buries the bottomlands. When the soil is 
gone, men must go, and the process does not take long. 

This ruthless destruction of the forests in northern China 
has brought about, or has aided in bringing about, desola- 
tion, just as the destruction of the forests in central Asia 
aided in bringing ruin to the once rich central Asian cities ; 
just as the destruction of the forests in northern Africa 
helped toward the ruin of a region that was a fertile granary 
in Roman days. Short sighted man, whether barbaric, semi- 
civilized or what he mistakenly regards as fully civilized, 
when he has destroyed the forests, has rendered certain the 
ultimate destruction of the land itself. * * * 


Too Late to Apply a Remedy. 


In northern China this disastrous process has gone on 
so long and has proceeded so far that no complete remedy 
could be applied. There are certain mountains in China 
from which the soil is gone so utterly that only the slow 
action of the ages could again restore it; although of course 
much could be done to prevent the still further eastward 
extension of the Mongolian desert if the Chinese government 
would act at once. = 

What has thus happened in northern China, what has 
happened in central Asia, in Palestine, in north Africa, in 
parts of the Mediterranean countries of Europe, will surely 
happen in our country if we do not exercise that wise fore- 
thought which should be one of the chief marks of any 
people calling itself civilized. Nothing should be permitted 
to stand in the way of the preservation of the forests and 
it is criminal to permit individuals to purchase a little gain 
for themselves through the destruction of forests when this 
destruction is fatal to the wellbeing of the whole country 
in the future. 

Inland Waterways. 


Action should be begun forthwith, during the present 
session of the Congress, for the improvement of our inland 
waterways—action which will result in giving us not only 
navigable but navigated rivers. We have spent hundreds 
of millions of dollars upon these waterways, yet the traffic 
on nearly all of them is steadily declining. This condition 





FROM THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


“The railways of the country should be put 
completely under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and removed from the domain of the 
antitrust law. * * * Power to make traffic 
agreements should be conferred upon railroads. 
The power of the commission should be made 
thoroughgoing so that it could exercise com- 
plete supervision and control over the issue of 
securities as well as over the raising and lower- 
ing of rates. As regards rates, at least, this 
power should be summary.” 

“If there is one duty which more than an- 
other we owe it to our children and our chil- 
dren’s children to perform it is to save the 
forests of the country.” 

“Action should be begun forthwith for the im- 
provement of our inland waterways.” 

“Until the work of river improvement is 
undertaken in a modern way it can not have 
results that will meet the needs of this modern 
nation. These needs should be met without 
further dilly-dallying or delay.” 











is the direct result of the absence of any comprehensive and 
farseeing plan of waterway improvement. Obviously we 
can not continue thus to expend the revenues of the govern- 
ment without return. It is poor business to spend money for 
inland navigation unless we get it. * * * 

In a report on a measure introduced at the first session 
of the present Congress the secretary of war said: “The 
chief defect in the methods hitherto pursued lies in the 
absence of executive authority for originating comprehensive 
plans covering the country or natural divisions thereof.” 
In this opinion I heartily concur. The present methods not 
only fail to give us inland navigation, but they are injurious 
to the army as well. What is virtually a permanent detail 
of the corps of engineers to civilian duty necessarily impairs 
the efliciency of our military establishment. The military 
engineers have undoubtedly done efticient work in actual 
construction, but they are necessarily unsuited by their 
training and traditions to take the broad view, and to 
gather and transmit to the Congress the commercial and 
industrial information and forecasts, upon which waterway 
improvement must always so largely rest. * * * 


No Further Dilly-Dallying. 


Until the work of river improvement is undertaken in a 
modern way it can not bave results that will meet the needs 
of this modern nation. ‘These needs should be met without 
iurther dilly-dallying or delay. ‘The plan which promises 
the best and quickest results is that of a permanent commis- 
sion authorized to coérdinate the work of all the government 
departments relating to waterwdys, and to frame and super- 
vise the execution of a comprehensive plan. Under such a 
commission the actual work of construction might be in- 
trusted to the reclamation service; or to the military en- 
gineers acting with a sufficient number of civilians to con- 
tinue the work in time of war; or it might be divided 
between the reclamation service and the corps of engineers. 
Funds should be provided trom current revenues if it is 
deemed wise—otherwise from the sale of bonds. ‘The essen- 
tial thing is that the work should go forward under the 
best possible plan and with the least possible delay. We 
should have a new type of work and a new organization for 
planning and directing it. The time for playing with our 
waterways is past. ‘The country demands results. * * * 


Parcel Post on Rural Routes. 


In my last annual message I commended the postmaster 
general’s recommendation for an extension of the parcel 
post on the rural routes. The establishment of a local par- 
cel post on rural routes would be to the mutual benefit of 
the farmer and the country storekeeper, and it is desirable 
that the routes, serving more than 15,000,000 people, should 
be utilized to the fullest practicable extent. An amendment 
was proposed in the senate at the last session, at the sug- 





gestion of the postmaster general, providing that, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the practicability of establishing a 
special local parcel. post system on the rural routes through- 
out the United States, the postmaster general be authorized 
and directed to experiment and report to the Congress the 
result of such experiment by establishing a special local 
parcel post system on rural delivery routes in not to exceed 
four counties in the United States for packages of fourth 
class matter originating on a rural route or at the distrib- 
uting postoflice for delivery by rural carriers. It would 
seem only proper that such an experiment should be tried 
in order to demonstrate the practicability of the proposition, 
especially as the postmaster general estimates that the 
revenue derived from the operation of such a system on all 
the rural routes would amount to many million dollars. 


Orewa 


MILLION DOLLAR HOTEL FOR BIRMINGHAM. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dee. 7.—While the fact has not 
been made public authoritatively, it is understood that 
the financial arrangements have been practically com- 
pleted for the big hotel to be located in Birmingham, 
corner of Fifth avenue and Twentieth street. Brown 
Bro. & Co., of this city, are in charge of the matter, 
and it is said that definite announcement of the enter 
prise will be made before the end of the year. W. H. 
Woodward is the leading financial spirit behind the 
project. He secured an option on the site several months 











HOW THE HOTEL WILL LOOK WHEN BUILT. 


ago, which was owned by the heirs to the old Jordan es 
tate, and is one of the most desirable pieces of down 
town business property in the city. 

Plans for the structure already have been drawn by 
William C. Weston. The estimated cost of the hotel is 
$1,000,000. It will be an ornate building of twelve 
stories, 150x140 feet and will have an elaborate roof 
garden on top. If the construction of this building be 
gins early in the year it will make the fifth steel frame 
building in Birmingham upon which work has begun 
within twelve months. The project is looked upon as a 
good investment, because Birmingham’s great weakness 
for several years has been inadequate hotel facilities. 





— 


TO STOP USE OF CEDAR TIES. 

The Michigan Central railroad is notifying the Michi 
gan cedar men, with whom it has contracts to get out 
cedar cross ties, that these contracts will not be re- 
newed next year, as southern oak and chestnut ties are to 
be substituted. It is claimed by the railroad officials 
that the equipment now used on the New York Central 
lines is so heavy that hardwood ties are absolutely nec- 
essary, 





LOW DIFFERENTIAL QUOTED. 


The new lumber tariffs which have been issued in 
obedience to the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on transcontinental lumber traffic at east- 
ern points have been distributed and are now effective 
on all the roads. The tariffs show that from Seattle 
to points in Montana, Idaho and Utah, via the Silver 
Bow gateway, the roads have not changed the maxi- 
mum differential allowed by the commission in its 
amended order to September 12. Instead of charging 
a differential of 10 cents on cedar and long timbers 
the roads are quoting a differential of 5 cents. 





PENNSYLVANIA TO CREOSOTE TIES. 


The Pennsylvania railroad has announced that here- 
after all ties used on its main lines will be creosoted 
and has established a ereosoting plant at Mt. Union 
Pa. An experimental plant for the treating of various 
woods to determine their value for railroad ties is 
also to be established at the same place. 
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THREE DAYS’ FOREST FESTIVAL ON THE BILTMORE ESTATE. 


Representatives of American Business Life Attend a Practical Demonstration of Work for the Encourage- 
ment of the Forestry Idea—Splendid Estate of George W. Vanderbilt Thrown Open for Their 
Inspection Under the Guidance of C. A. Schenck, Ph. D., Forester in Charge, and 
His Assistants—Attractions of Asheville, in Whose Neighborhood Bilt- 
more Lies—Educative Explanations by Forester Schenck. 


CHAPTER VI—ASHEVILLE IN THE LAND OF 
THE SKY. 


‘‘The Good Old Mountain Dew.” 
Down under the hill there is a little still 
And the smoke goes curling to the sky. 
You can easily tell by the sniffie and the smell 
There's good liquor in the air close by. 
It fills the air with a perfume so rare 
That's only known to a few; 
So wrinkle up your lip and take a little sip 
Of the good old mountain dew. 

So sang the students of the Biltmore Forest School at 
many times and amid many scenes, reflecting their 
buoyant physical spirits but not their spirituous inclina- 
tions. And these and other rollicking songs haunted 
their visitors throughout their waking and even their 
sleeping hours and follow many of them yet, as they 
will for many a day. Amid such good cheer the pre- 
ceding installment of this report left Dr. C. A. Schenck 
and his’ party in the beautiful woods of the Biltmore es- 
tate, where, in thoroughly congenial environment, this 
installment may leave them for the present while some 
reference is made to Asheville, the immediate point from 
which the pilgrimages to the Biltmore forests started and 
which is entitled to special mention. Little reference 
need be made here to the commercial or political aspects 
of Asheville; this article is concerned with those phases 
of the little city directly complementing the forest fes- 
tival held in its vicinity three days of the last week of 
November, 1908. In its significance to the Jumber trade 
and; secondly, to the tourist, the artist and the health 
seeker, Asheville is more immediately of interest to those 
who participated in the ever memorable forest fair. 

Stating briefly that Asheville is a well governed little 
city with metropolitan airs and metropolitan accessories 
in compact form, a community of energetic, uptodate 
citizenry living in an altitude of approximately 2,350 feet 
above sea level, and that it is the capital of the ‘‘Land 
of the Sky,’’ its more apposite relation to this story com 
mands present attention. 


CHAPTER VII—A SUMMER RESORT PRE- 
EMINENT. 


Asheville is located in what was once one of the most 
densely wooded sections of the southeast and yet indi- 
rectly tributary to it are large and active lumbering oper- 
ations. In it and through it much lumber history has 
heen made; it has been the home of some of the largest 
lumber interests of earlier days, as it is now of some 
relatively but little less important. As a point for the 
exploitation and study of forestry Asheville presents in- 
disputable claims to consideration. As a summer resort, 
for those seeking health, the study of nature or mere 
pleasure, it is known to far too few in proportion to its 
uperb attractions. 

Within a region immediately tributary to Asheville are 
to be found specimens of the timber growth of this con- 
tinent in greater number than can be found in any other 
section within a similar area. Its sweep of mountain, 
valley and stream, and its famous sunsets and cloud ef- 
fects, are unrivaled. Its equable, bracing atmosphere is a 
continual blessing to the strong as well as to the weak 
ind its climate is unsurpassed, the last fact one that 
\sheville, for some oceult reason, has succeeded too well 
in hiding under a bushel. The average northerner, and 
even those within easy reach of the city territorially, have 
visions of annoying and debilitating heat when reference 
is made to a southern point as a summer resort. As a 
matter of facet, Asheville enjoys one of the mildest cli- 
mates of any point in the United States. During the 
summer and fall months it revels in a cool temperature 
when such cities as St. Louis, Chicago, New York, those 
along the lakes and even far northern St. Paul are num- 
bering by seores their victims of sunstroke. Accessible 
‘o Asheville, within easy riding and walking distance, are 
hundreds of the most beautiful spots of the scenically 
most attractive section of the country east of the Rocky 
mountains. 

The more pretentious hotels of Asheville, of which the 
ity has a number evidently out of proportion to its size, 
‘ire large, roomy, admirably equipped and admirably man- 
iged. Perhaps the most picturesquely situated of them 
is the Battery Park hotel, on a historic hight which 
commands on all sides magnificent views extending to the 
Smoky mountains—to Mount Pisgah, with ‘altitude of 
5,757 feet; to Mount Mitchell, the loftiest peak in Amer- 
lea east of the Rocky mountains, 6,717 feet high; and to 
lesser but impressive eminences, and the intervening vis- 
tas of valley and stream, the latter including the famous 


lrench Broad and Swannanoa rivers and numerous other 
streams, 


CHAPTER VIII—AN HONOR TO HIS COUNTRY. 


Of those who have made famous this section of the 
Southeast, one whose name will be there revered for all 
time, for his sterling personal character, his benefactions 
publie and private, his extraordinarily beneficial impress 
upon the institutions of the section; to whom lasting 








monuments in tangible and intangible form have been 
reared; who was great as a lumberman and greater as a 
man, was George Willis Pack, a sketch of whose life 
immediately following his death August 31, 1906, it was 
the melancholy duty of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to 
publish. 

George W. Pack was identified with steadily increasing 
prominence with the lumber business from 1854. Michi- 
gan was the scene of his early operations. At Sand 
Beaeh, that state, he was a member of the firm of Car- 
rington, Pack & Co., which continued nine years. Other 
concerns with which he was identified and their respective 
periods of activity were Pack, Jenks & Co., Rock Falls, 





THE LATE GRORGE WILLIS PACK. 


Mich., eleven years; Woods, Pack & Co., Alpena, Mich., 
ten years; Woods, Perry & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, twenty- 
three years; Pack, Woods & Co., Cleveland, over fifty 
years, and last and but lately out of existence, Pack, 
Gray & Co., Cleveland. His companies were in their day 
among the largest timber’ cutters and lumber manufac- 
turers of their respective localities, owners and operators 
of great mills, trams, docks, lake craft etc., and of all 
these usually he was the dominating spirit. 

After a long residence in the more western cities Mr. 
Pack moved, in 1885, to Asheville, influenced by consid- 
eration for his wife’s health. His public spirit and 
effective energy were at once recognized and from the 
early days of his residence in it he was a foremost citizen 
of the North Carolina city. Among other evidences of 
his high character frankly and spontaneously given by 
his fellows was the bestowal upon him of the rare dis- 
tinction of placing his portrait in the county building in 
Asheville among those of governors of the state and 
other dignitaries. 

Mr. Pack was ever among the foremost in practical 
efforts for the general advancement of his city. The site 
of its county building was a gift to it from him, and 








PACK SQUARE, BUSINESS "CENTER OF 


among his other public benefactions were a public park 
and handsome library building and grounds, a club house 
for a golf course and the erection at his expense of a 
monument to the Hon. Zebulon B. Vance, formerly a 
popular governor and United States senator. He estab- 
lished and maintained.a free kindergarten and provided 
generously for the maintenance of a successful charity 
known as the Mission hospital. Of a tithe of his private 
charities the public never will know. 

Publie life had little charm for Mr. Pack, but when 
it was evident that in office he might serve his fellows 
to advantage he accepted the call readily. He was 
regent of the University of Michigan in 1856. In 1864 
he was a presidential elector and assisted in casting the 
vote of Michigan for Abraham Lincoln. While a member 
of prominent clubs of Cleveland and Asheville, Mr. Pack 
spent the larger part of his leisure time among the, to 
him, greater attractions of his home. 

ack Square, the center of business activity of Ashe- 
ville, was named in honor of George W. Pack and the 
expense of its establishment was borne by him. Indica- 
tive of the general esteem in which Mr. Pack was held, 
his death and the subsequent memorial services were 
made the occasion of extraordinary public demonstra- 
tions. Asheville and Cleveland, by civic bodies and as 
communities, paid him and his memory tributes of re- 
spect in which the entire populace of both cities joined. 
The name of George Willis Pack will be held in affee- 
tionate reverence in Asheville and Cleveland as long as 
the cities shall endure. 


CHAPTER IX—IN OAK, PINE AND POPLAR. 


Rejoining those enjoying the forest fair, upon reaching 
Tip No. 4 Dr. Schenck called attention to the marking 
by different colored labels of the various growths of 
timber, a scheme which was followed throughout the 
estate wherever visited in order that the party might de- 
termine at a glance the character of the respective 
growths. Here Dr. Schenck said: 

‘*This hollow, in my opinion, is particularly fertile. It 
was stocked in 1905 with poles and trees of little pros- 
pective value. The proof of the pudding is seen in the 
yellow poplar wherever they regenerate as these did, and 
where the white oaks are as big as those that are shown 
here it is very good soil. The 10,000 acres were regen- 
erated pine forests and the pines were cut by the rail- 
roads to help in the building up of Asheville. It was a 
yellow pine forest, towering yellow pine—North Carolina 
pine—of which some relics are left over there yet. In 
these hollows hardwoods were growing with great fertil- 
ity, notably those with northern aspect. This cover had 
a heavy growth of poor hardwoods among good ones 
and these I had taken out, misshapen woods of no par- 
ticular value, and I made them into money, getting over 
$47 an acre. This was largely due to the fact we are but 
a step from the road and I had good transportation by 
wagon.. We get for our hardwoods $5.60 a cord and con- 
sequently I made good money out of it, and it seemed to 
be a pity at the same time to allot this good soil to an 
inferior group. 

‘“Where we get one of the restricted areas nature re- 
afforests the best, particularly where we cut clean, though 
not as quickly as I can through the aid of the nurseries. 
Here I have clean cutting doctored up by planting hard- 
woods, a few chestnuts, oaks and yellow poplar, to get 
results quicker and a larger variety of growth in the re- 

establishment. The _ ten- 











ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


dency of nature to reéstab- 
lish itself is shown in these 
yellow poplars—and no 
tree do I hold more dear 
than the yellow poplar. In 
the primeval forests it is 
the prettiest tree by far and 


the most valuable where 
the ecvaditions are much 
better for a fine second 


growth of yellow poplar. I 
love to cut the big poplars, 
but I love also to have 
them replaced by thousands 
of seedlings. 

‘*In this hollow we have 
approximately per acre 
6,000 specimens of poplar. 
Some of you boy students 
go in and shake them.’’ 
The attentive students fled 
at the master forester’s 
command and executed his 
orders, after which Dr. 
Schenck continued: 

‘*The straight saplings 
with yellow bark were 
numerous here. Yellow pop- 
lar has few foes. The rab- 
bits do not chew it, and in- 
sects and birds and fungi 
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do not interfere with it, but it has to have the best 
soil, which I give it with pleasure. 

‘* Here were a few groups of white pine, my first plant- 
ing, and I hid them away in the woods because I was 
afraid I would make a mess of it. There were 2,500 of 
them two years old. 

““Tf you come back in ten years, as I hope you will, 
I shall show you a splendid growth here of spontaneous 
yellow poplar. Here is one of the typical groups of 
yellow poplar of spontaneous growth entirely from seed- 
lings that cost nothing and better than I could plant it.’’ 


CHAPTER X—COAXING TIMBER GROWTH. 

In movements from tip to tip, or plantation to planta- 
tion, the carriages were utilized mostly, but Dr. Schenck’s 
indifference to the exertion of high climbing induced him 
on several occasions to ignore the other means of locomo- 
tion provided and to lead his sometimes winded party 
rapidly to the next point of interest. It was so in this 
case when he reached Tip No. 5, where with eager audi- 
ence around him he said: 

‘* Here we have North Carolina pine and opposite some 
groups of North Carolina pine spontaneous growth. When 
I knew them first they were about half as high as they 
are now and were badly suppressed by other growths of 
poor timber trees of no prospective value. I came in 
here with my little ax to free the pines from the poor 
timber and incidentally to make revenue, because we get 
for fire wood here as much as $5.60 a cord. 

‘*T recollect very well how the hardwoods kept back 
the yellow pine, how misshapen the pines looked under 
the superstructure that deprived them of light. Since 
the poor timber has been thinned out the others have done 
remarkably well. We kept some poor stuff growing in 
here because it is beneficial to the better timber. It keeps 
the soil moist and helps to make a supply of humus and 
helps to keep these pines free from limbs rubbing against 
them and brushing off the dead branches and so the 
understuff is very welcome. From the standpoint of the 
sylviculturist I think it is far better to preserve them. 
At the time of the first thinning we reduced the number 
of plants to give the individual more to eat—food and 
moisture and soil and light—and in the next three or 
four years we will make another thinning, taking out half 
the pine, and then the under forest will be found to be 
doubly valuable.’’ 

According to the printed program referred to in the 
previous issue of the LUMBERMAN, the primeval forest at 
Tip No. 5 consisted of oaks, hickories, chestnuts, sour- 
woods and blackgums, which grew in profusion up to the 
first thinning in 1898. 

At Tip No. 6 the lecturer said: 

‘“This little lot in front of us always interests me par- 
ticularly. It had been cut over apparently preparatory 
to farming in 1890 and was burned over the last time in 
1894, when I came to America. Then I looked it over 
and found it apparently hopeless and bare, and I recall 
very well that when the American Forestry Association 
paid me the honor of a visit here I told them of the de- 
struction of the forest by ax, unintelligent cutting and 
burning. I thought it hopeless and that it never would 
amount to anything. I have changed my mind, because 
one of the best wood lots we have is here. Here are 
yellow pine saplings kept free from brush. Fire running 
over the ground will hurt the yellow pine the worst. 
They will not sprout even from the stumps, as hardwoods 
will. Smoke will not hurt them, however, and sulphur 
fumes will hurt them but little. It is particularly inter- 
esting to know that yellow poplar suffers less from sul- 
phur fumes than practically all other species. It is prac- 
tically immune. Spring fires are the worst because in 
the spring the bark is loose and the effect of the fires is 
really an entire girdling of the trees all around, their life 
veins being destroyed. ‘ 

‘*The tops of the yellow poplar are absolutely free. 
The poplar cleans itself of lower branches better than 
any other tree that I know of. The small lower branches 
more easily adapt themselves to good growth than those 
of any other species. Where the lower little branches are 
removed the spot is healed almost immediately. 

‘By the time these poplars are fitted for thinning we 
will possibly get $8 a cord for the woods for fiber.’’ 


CHAPTER XI—LUNCHEON AT THE FORESTER’S 
HOME. 


At this juncture, after long tramps in the open air and 
considerable strenuous climbing, the appetites of the 





entire party were on keen edge. Dr. Schenck had made 
ample provision for this fact, timing nicely a short ride 
from Tip No. 6 to the Schenck home. 

Here was afforded an illustration of hospitality such 
as was repeated on several occasions on all the three 
days’ outing. It was a combination illustrative of the 


“best traditions of open handed German hospitality and 


American hospitable customs. A lunch was provided of 
substantials and delicacies, sandwiches, meats, dessert, 
coffee, in almost embarrassing profusion, and was eaten 
in and around Dr. Schenck’s home without regard to 
ceremony. 

If envy ever may be justifiable, the attitude of the 
visitors toward the Schenck home was well warranted. It 
is one of the handsomest frame buildings on the Biltmore 
estate; big, roomy, built with an idea to comfort and 
apparently equipped with every modern appliance devoted 
to that end. Its situation is admirable and from it from 
all sides one can get views of some of the most entrancing 
scenery on the beautiful Biltmore estate. 

Dr. Schenck was assisted in serving his guests by 
friends of her sex of Mrs. Schenck, and preminently by 
Mrs. Schenck, a lady to whom his guests, never perfunc- 
torily but always spontaneously and with deepest respect, 
doffed their caps. For this lady, a transplanted, most 
attractive product of the Fatherland, is one of those of 
her sex to whom the thoughtless and the thoughtful alike 
pay homage instinctively. Mrs. Schenck is a worthy 
helpmate, in physique and mental attainments, of her 
husband. Her attractive personality, her thorough but 
never obtrusive hospitality, her graceful tact, made for 
her a stanch friend of every member of the forest fair 
contingent, as long ago it did of the pupils of the Bilt- 
more Forest School, all of whom swear by and would 
gladly fight for the master forester’s wife. 


CHAPTER XII—SOME GENERAL AND VALUABLE 
OBSERVATIONS. 

After luncheon Tip No. 7, on what is known as the 
‘Ridge road,’’ was visited. Commenting upon this Dr. 
Schenck said: 

“*Tf you will look about you will find on the ground a 
number of yellow pine stumps, the remnants of trees six 
to ten inches in diameter. We made here a very heavy 
thinning. We were cutting about ten cords to the acre 
here, which is very heavy. Of course, we have to experi- 
ment in the line of thinning as well ag in thé line of 





SERVING LUNCH AT DR. SCHENCK’S HOUSE. 


planting. I can not foretell the results; I do not know 
whether insects will attack the trees which I have left 
after thinning, depriving me of all the pines, so it is all 
experimental. What I have tried to do is to leave all of 
the most promising pines, those which promise to develop 
into valuable timber, by which I mean the trees particu- 
larly free from limbs and which form a good bole. The 
most prominent of the trees, the aristocrats of these, I 
have left. What the result will be I can not say. This 
thinning was made only three years ago and so far has 
grown to my entire satisfaction. 

‘*On an acre of ground there is a certain amount of 
food to be found in the soil and in the air. An acre of 
ground obtains a certain amount of sunlight. Timber is 
formed out of moisture in the soil, moisture in the air 
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GROUP OF VISITORS AT DR. SCHENCK’S HOUSE. j 








NATURAL YELLOW POPLAR; 
SHOWING HOW IT TAKES POSSESSION OF 
THE GROUND AND FORMS STRAIGHT, 
CLEAN BODIES. 


REPRODUCTION OF 


and out of sunlight. What it needs is water, moisture 
and sunlight. Suppose we have an acre covered with a 
certain amount of growth; is it not best to feed it all so 
as to get the timber quickly and of the best character? 

‘What is the use of feeding 10,000 trees when we can 
get just as good results from feeding 1,000, getting as : 
consequence timber of logable size more rapidly? Ws 
reduce the number of messmates, providing thereby better 
environment and opportunity for the remaining good 
messmates, and at the same time obtaining, as we do here, 
a good deal of revenue, making here about $12 an acr 
because of the firewood market thereby made availab|: 
by a good system of transportation, enabling me to pra 
tice sylviculture and make money by so doing. 

‘“In the mountains thinning is out of the questio: 
because there is no market for the wood. The mountai: 
timber is too far from the consumer and inadequat: 
transportation makes its marketing a commercial impossi 
bility. Do not offer to the market more than the market 
ean digest but less than it desires and you get a bette: 
price. The firewood price here in 1895 was $2.50 a cord; 
it is now $5.60 delivered. All the delivering is done by 
our own teams. It is all retail business and very intricat: 
and a lot of trouble, but I have no other choice. I wou 
rather somebody else would attend to that stunt, but | 
have to do it in order to practice sylviculture.’’ 

Here Dr. Schenck turned to one of the party and said 
“‘Tf Mr. J. M. English (indicating that gentleman), tli 
chief lumberman of Asheville, will take the retail busines 
out of my hands I will be very glad, and I will sell you 
Mr. English, the firewood at 50 cents a cord, if you wi 
offer me that and assume all the treuble. 

(To be continued next week.) 





REGARDING ADJUSTMENT OF FREIGHT 
CLAIMS. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dee. 5.—The following instruction 
to lumber and shingle manufacturers regarding the ai 
justment of freight claims under the bond has been sent 
out today by Secretary A. F. Specht, of the law depart 
ment of the Lumber Manufacturers’ joint committee: 
To the Lumber and Shin 


ou are undoubtedly aware, 
reight rate claims, growins 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 5, 1908. 
gle Shippers—Gentlemen: As 
various persons are soliciting 
out of our lumber rate suits, for prosecution and adjustment 
This office deems it proper to call your attention to the fact 
that the matter of adjusting rate differences before the 
United States federal court here at Seattle can not be under 
taken until the defendant railway companies file with the 
court a correct statement of moneys due them under ad 
vances allowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. : 

We understand. you are advised that the injunction sult is 
a dead issue. We beg to differ with this assertion. It is 
live issue to the extent of more than $1,115,000 in rate dit- 
ference charges filed with the federal court, and not a singl: 
penny of your obligations for which you gave bond a 
security has been released. ; 

When the defendant railway companies have furnished 
proper and accurate statements of rate difference charges dur 
them, you will have ten days in which to meet your propo! 
tion of these obligations in cash to be paid into court. : 

You have one to two years in which to present claims fo 
reparation, either through mutual adjustment with the rai! 
way companies or to be prosecuted before the Interstat 
Commerce Commission. 

Do not be in too big a hurry to let your expense bills and 
other original evidence get out of your hands. It may be 
necessary that you have this original evidence at hand xe 
correct errors {n the statements of account that will be 
filed by the carriers with the federal court. If you do no! 
have original evidence to correct palpable errors you W?!! 
not be in position to make your contention as to such erro 
stick. 

It is for you, of course, to decide whether it is of mo! 
interest to you today to allow your expense bills and oth: 
original evidence to get into the hands of “collection agen 
cies’ and “collection lawyers” or to retain same until you! 
rate difference charges and trust fund deposits are proper!’ 
adjusted and settled through the federal court; and then |! 
you have claims for reparation 
course prior to the two years 


limitation after the claii 
arose. Very truly yours, A 


F. Specut, Secretary. 


rosecute same in the regular 
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Several months ago the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce decided to express to J. Pierpont Morgan its ap- 
preciation of his services to the country during the panic 
of last year, and that the token should be a banquet in 
his especial honor. Wednesday evening of this week the 
affair occurred and it was really a notable event. 

Probably never before have so many of Chicago’s 
leading business men, and for that matter leaders in 
every department of life, been gathered in one hall. 
About 800 sat at the tables in the main dining room of 
the Auditorium and enjoyed a menu which was well ar- 
ranged and satisfying without being too elaborate. As 
a result, before 9 o’clock the tables in the center of the 
hall were removed and the' banqueters gathered, closer to- 
gether to enjoy the speeches that followed. 

The toastmaster was Richard C. Hall, president of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. Mr. Morgan sav 
at his right and next to him Bishop C. P. Anderson. At 
the toastmaster’s left was B. F. Yoakum, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Rock Island and Frisco lines, 
and Judge Thomas Burke, of Seattle, eonnected with the 
Great Northern railroad. At the speakers’ table were 
such men as John J. Mitchell, George M. Reynolds, E. 8S. 
Lacey, D. R. Forgan, Charles G, Dawes, Orson Smith, 
Chauncey Keep, A. C. Bartlett, Franklin MacVeagh, E. 
A. Hamill, Darius Miller and John G. Shedd. 

It is a well known fact that Mr. Morgan never makes 
a speech and so there was no surprise when Toastmaster 
Hall announced that the guest of the evening would not 
be heard from; yet he was heard from after all, in what 
is said to have been the longest speech he ever made in 
so public a place. After recounting the circumstances 
that led up to Mr. Morgan’s presence, the toastmaster 
turned and addressed him directly as follows: 

Mr. Morgan, we would not embarrass you with much 
praise, nor on the other hand let the occasion pass without 
our tribute to the national valve of your many public serv- 
ices. We would have you feel that we duly esteem them, 
not even less than do the people of your own great city and 
of countries over the seas, where your name is a synonym 
of power and integrity. 

We esteem you for your promotion of arts, for your wise 
and liberal philanthropiles, for the economic wisdom and 
financial genius exhibited in the organization and control of 
gigantic industries, and finally, sir, for that patriotism and 
capacity to meet such crises in the business world as befell 
our country a year ago—to grasp them, to administer them, 
to give order to panic and confidence to distrust. 


The financier was restless under this direct praise and 
blushed like a boy, but after that entered heartily into 
the proceedings, listening intently to the speeches and 
joining in some of the songs for which the Chicago 
Association of Commerce is famous. 


Judge Burke’s Address. 


The first formal speaker was Judge Burke. His sub- 
ject was “Transpacific Commerce,” and he devoted him- 
self largely to the effect of the ruling of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission requiring railroads to publish the 
inland proportions of their combined rail and ocean 
rates, resulting in transcontinental roads abandoning 
their efforts to build up commerce with the orient. He 
said: 


Congress has passed a law which, as interpreted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, requires the transconti- 
nental railway companies doing oriental business to file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a tariff sheet showing 
the proportion of the combined rail and steamer rate re- 
ceived by the railways. 

This is proving disastrous to our transpacific commerce 
for two reasons. In the first place, it gives advance in- 
formation of our rates to our competitors in every foreign 
port, while we have no means of finding out theirs. In the 
second place, foreign competition in this trade, through the 
Suez canal route, is so great that the American railway 
lines, in order to secure the business for this country, and 
to hold and extend the markets we already have, are fre- 
quently obliged to accept a lower proportionate rate to the 
Pacific seaboard than they charge on domestic business to 
the same ports. 

Under the present law they do not consider themselves at 
liberty | longer to make this concession to foreign com- 
merce, and without it the business is bound to go elsewhere. 

Unless, therefore, our transportation companies are free 
to make such a rate as will enable our manufacturers and 
exporters to meet and, if necessary, to underbid the prices 
of the European manufacturers, the trade is lost to us and 
our dream of the commercial mastery of the Pacific ocean 
may not be realized for a generation to come. 

‘At a time when the country is resounding with lamenta- 
tions over the decay of our merchant marine and is filled 
with brave resolutions in favor of restoring it to its former 
power and prosperity, a law is enacted which in operation 
actually puts an embargo on our transpacific commerce in 
every American port on the Pacific and turns the business 
over to our foreign competitors. 


Judge Burke solicited the influence of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce in securing an amendment to 
the law which would permit competition of American 
railroads and steamship companies, and consequently of 
American manufacturers and merchants, with those of 
other countries. Introducing the above portion of his 
speech he took occasion to eulogize James J. Hill, re- 
ferring to him as “A most remarkable man—the most 
commanding figure in the transportation business of this 
or any country.” 

Following Judge Burke was B. F. 
greeted with much applause. He started with an eulogy 
of the United States and with a brief description of the 
importance of the railroads in national development. He 
spoke of the enormous increase in property values due 
to the construction of railroads and then pointed out that 
until recently the railroads have been considered private 
enterprises and so have been met with hostility aroused 
by political agitators. After recognizing the greater 
appreciation of the importance of the railroads and of 
the fact that the general business of the country can 


Yoakum, who was 
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J. Pierpont Morgan Guest of Honor at Banquet—B. F. Yoakum Tells of Importance of Railroads in National Development. 


not normally extend without expansion of the roads, Mr. 
Yoakum said: 


Our Country and Our Railroads. 


To successfully carry through important construction 
work, plans must be made years ahead; therefore, it is of 
paramount importance for the people and the railroads 
to have a fixed government policy that can be relied 
upon. A policy that is changing, either through the 
federal or state governments or railroad commissions 
vested in their operation, prevents railroads from success- 
fully enlisting the support of bankers to enable them to 
plan future development, which this country must have 
to take care of its growing population, increasing demand 
for occupation, habitation, sustenance and transportation. 

We are beginning to live down the effects of last year’s 
depressing conditions; but we are an advancing and for- 
getting people and before the recent panic has been 
forgotten we should, as individuals and through coépera- 
tion, aid in influencing a governmental policy which will 
protect us from similar calamities in the future. * * 

The results of illadvised legislation are of vital iis 
portance to the million and a half railroad employees who 
invest their time by selling their labor to the railroads, 
and the million investors who exchange their money for 
railroad securities who want their money safely invested. 
The danger which threatens the employee’s payroll and 
a man’s investment in railroad securities just as surely 
endangers every other branch of business. It is there- 
fore of supreme importance to the employee and the 
investor that we have fair laws that properly safeguard 
their interests, with due and constant regard to efficient 
service and fair treatment to the public. All interests 
are justified in asking the lawmakers and the railroad 
commissioners of the country to consider well before 
enacting further laws that will hamper or retard the 
railroads in rendering good service and in expanding the 
development of the countrv’s business. * * 

The first essential factor in building a new country is 
the locomotive; the second, the plow; and when political 
agitation, unnecessary and restrictive regulations, act as 
a bumping post to stop the headway of the locomotive, 
they stop the future progress and prosperity of the nation. 

If that vast domain west and southwest of Chicago, 
which is so rapidly turning its grazing lands of the past 
into farming lands of the future, is to have the same 
mileage of railroad to an equal area as the country east 
of you, the present mileage will have to be increased 
100,000 miles of new railroad. It was from that section 
of the country the packing houses received their grass- 
fattened cattle prior to the advent of the railroad, while 
now many of the large pastures are owned by prosperous 
farmers who have so increased their productiveness, since 
the pasture days when ten acres were required to take 
care of one animal, that the same ten acres now produce 
450 bushels of corn, 300 bushels of wheat or eight bales 
of cotton. This illustrates the change that is taking 
place and furnishes indisputable evidence that the coun- 
try’s transportation, unless pushed forward, will soon 
become inadequate, and the loss must fall upon the 
farmer, the merchant and the manufacturer alike. 

The country now needs a rest from further regulative 
laws until the railroads can adjust themselves to a com- 
pliance with those which have been enacted. If they 
are found to be inadequate they can be changed or modi- 
fied to fit the emergency, with fairness to both the rail- 
roads and the public, and thus the greatest measure of 
good will be achieved. 

All work necessary for the proper upbuilding of a 
country like ours can not be accomplished alone through 
the railroads. Our waterways must have the attention 
of the federal government under as broad and compre- 
hensive a plan as the policy pursued by our bankers in 
finding capital to build up our splendid railroad systems. 
Compare the work of the government in furnishing water 
transportation where nature has provided the rivers and 
only awaits the work of contractors with what has been 
accomplished by our financiers and contractors in build- 
ing our railroads of 230,000 miles to an efficiency capable 
of moving the nation’s traffic and its population, adding 
untold billions in wealth to the property owners of the 
country, and consider what our property values and our 
transportation facilities would have been had the govern- 
ment kept pace with the country’s progress with the 
waterways. To put it another way: If the 30,000 miles of 
railroad of this country at the close of the war between 
the states had been under government ownership and con- 
trol, the same as navigation or waterways, where would 
we have been today in the nation’s growth if they had 
done no better for the public in furnishing rail trans- 
— than they have in furnishing water transporta- 
tion. 


An Illustration in Point. 


Without criticising, but only as an illustration, take 
the Panama canal, a splendid and magnificent work and 
probably an instrument of international peace, as well as 
a means of shortening the water distance between the 
Atlantic and Pacific ports. If the government should 
expend as much money as the Panama canal will cost 
in the improvement of our waterways, turning our rivers 
and their tributaries into arteries of commerce, it would 
be of untold benefit to the entire country. Among the 
largest and most important undertakings that should 
receive attention is the Chicago canal, which, through 
the Mississippi river, will connect the Great Lakes and 
the Gulf of Mexico. This canal completed to an efficiency 
to accommodate deep draught vessels will bring our cars 
laden with farm products of the west and manufactured 
goods of the east in direct connection with the ships to 
cafry our commerce to all parts of the world. There is 
no reason why we should not have the work of both the 
Panama and the Chicago canal pushed to completion; but 
viewed from a cold business standpoint as a national in- 
vestment the money expended within the boundaries of 
our own country would be worth dollars to dimes to the 
American people. * 

All fair-minded men mene admit the underlying prin- 
ciples of the policies championed by President Roosevelt 
and that the majority of laws affecting corporations have 
not of themselves been hurtful, but they were unfortu- 
nate in their method of application and unfortunate in 
the fact that politicians, legislatures and railroad com- 
missioners misconstrued the President’s corrective in- 
— as antagonistic attacks against corporate in- 
terests. 

We have in the selection of Mr. Taft a fair, liberal and 
broadgaged man, who has said in a most earnest’ man- 
ner that investors may feel justified in investing for 
railroad construction; that all men who conduct a legiti- 
mate business may ‘understand that the gevernment is 
back of them and will support them. Such sound utter- 
ances ‘can not fail to give confidence to the public in 
the future policy of our government. While our President- 
elect can and will outline a policy fair to all, we must 
aid him in his work for sound, healthy laws and the 
enforcement of existing ones. It is to the interest of the 
railroads, the railroad managers, the railroad employees, 
the railroad investors and the public at large to work in 
harmony, all appreciating the fact that when a law is 
passed and fairly established the best way to enforce it 
is to obey it. 

Every generation has its problems to solve, and the 


most important one for us is the question of transpor- 
tation between the railroads and the public on a basis 
fair to both. No agency can be as effective in standing 
as arbiter between the people and the railroads as the 
strong arm of the federal government. All railroads en- 
gaged in the movement of commerce between states 
should be under the control of the federal government 
rather than forty-six state regulations. 

Railroad pools should not be legalized; pools are secret 
understandings between the parties to them; but rail- 
roads should be permitted to enter into open traffic 
alliances, subject to the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which would safeguard the interests 
of the public. The same federal authority should author- 
ize the issuance of railroad securities, thereby protecting 
the investor against overcapitalization. 

The capitol at Washington will then become the 
“Hague” of the nation’s railroads and its commerce, 
where peace conferences will be held to settle the ques- 
tions arising between the public and the railroads fair 
to both, and without political influnce or favoritism to 
either. 

Bishop Anderson’s Speech. 

The next speaker introduced was C. P. Anderson, 
Episcopal bishop of Chicago. His subject was “Com- 
mercial Ethics.” His introduction was a happy one 
that put him at once in accord with the great gathering 
of business men. He said that he had discovered nothing 
immoral about the banquet and did not think it was 
necessary for a clergyman to attend to give it a moral 
tone, but he said he had discovered friction between the 
interests represented by the two previous speakers and 
the government of:the country. “I have no doubt but 
that these speeches will have powerful corrective influ- 
ences on the wrong legislation now in existence with 
reference to railroads—if there is any.” It was a hit 
that was appreciated, although the sympathies of the 
gathering had seemed to be with the railroad men who 
had spoken. 

The bishop said that he was not a business man, ex- 
cept as he was in his own person an ecclesiastical cor- 
poration—a corporation sole. He said that his corpora- 
tion differed from those represented by the gentlemen 
present in that he was individually responsible for every 
wrongdoing of his corporation, but that he understood 
that it is sometimes difficult to hold anybody responsible 
for the wrongdoing of the ordinary business corporation. 
This was an introduction to a study from the standpoint 
of the moralist and philosopher of the development of 
business in modern times and the advantages and dif- 
ficulties that developed with it. 

Modern business, like modern civilization, he recog- 
nized as a complex thing and seemed to feel that regu- 
lative and moral forces have not been able as yet quite 
to keep pace with it. He pleaded for the assumption 
of individual responsibility for the acts of corporations 
and closed as follows: 


Business is conducted vastly different than it was 


fifty years ago. The moralist and the preacher does not 
find himself in opposition to material prosperity; but 
he does plead that the commerce of America shall pro- 
ceed on an ethical basis. Under business relations as 
they exist today wrongs of immense proportions can 
easily be perpetrated. We have big opportunities for 
doing good and big for doing bad. It is possible today 
for cruelty to be practiced toward children who labor, 
child-bearing women who labor, and the poor. When 
these crimes are done it is difficult to find the one re- 
sponsible and say, “Thou art the man.” 

But, gentlemen, theft is theft, whether by the corpora- 
tion or the individual; murder is murder by the one or the 
other; crime is crime; sin is sin, even if the man isn’t 
caught. 

This great association should foster righteousness so 
that right will be might and not might right. Righteous- 
ness exalteth a city, but sin is a reproach to any people. 


At the close of the bishop’s address the .toastmaster 
turned with an inquiring look to Mr. Morgan, who, much 
to the surprise of the gathering, rose to his feet and ex- 
pressed his thanks to the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce for the honor tendered him, closing by saying: 
“T can not allow you to go from here tonight without 
telling you how I thank you from my heart for the sin- 
cerity of your reception, for all that has been said, for 
all that has been done, and to tell you that I shall never 
forget it as long as I live.” 

At 10:30 the speeches were concluded, but many 
lingered to meet the guests of the evening, or to discuss 
some of the things that had been said. Mr. Morgan was 
kept busy attaching his famous, and valuable, autograph 
to menu cards, but the newspaper men who sought to 
interview him failed as they had during all of his short 
visits in Chicago. 

Altogether the banquet of Wednesday evening was 
perhaps the most enjoyable ever given by the associa- 
tion. The speakers were few in number, their addresses 
were interesting and short, and the banqueters left feel- 
ing well repaid for their "attendance and mentally and 
physically refreshed rather than wearied. 





CHICAGO MANAGER VISITS INDUSTRIAL 
MILLS. 


M. F. Parker, manager of the Chicago office of the 
Industrial Lumber Company, spent the early part of 
the week in Beaumont as the guest of President Sam 
Park, of that concern. Mr. Parker visits the home of- 
fice at least once each year for the purpose of familiar- 
izing himself with the stocks on hand at the mills, and 
since he left Chicago has also visited the. Industrial 
mills at Vinton, Oakdale and Elizabeth, La., getting ‘in 
touch with conditions in the producing field. While in 
Beaumont Mr. Parker was interviewed with relation to 
the. outlook in yellow pine and expressed a decidedly 
optimistic view of the situation, stating that he antici- 
pates a steady and continued improvement in the mar- 
ket for southern pine after the first of the year. 
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RATE AND OTHER RAILROAD PROBLEMS DISCUSSED. 


Illinois Manufacturers Instructed at Their Annual Banquet—Intelligent Consideration of a Great National 
Problem—Specific Charges Made and Answered. 


‘*Put a check on railroad capitalization, guarantee 
dividends on money invested in railway enterprises 
and in this manner prevent the transportation in- 
terests from exacting too great a share of the profits 
of industry.’’ In substance the foregoing embodied 
the charges and recommendations of O. C. Barber in 
an address delivered before the Illinois Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at its annual banquet held at the 
Congress hotel Tuesday, December 8. Mr. Barber 
prefaced his address by stating that there are two 
sides to the railroad question, both selfish, but he is 
satisfied the railroads are wore selfish than the ship- 
pers. He said he believes in harmony and in harmon- 
izing the conflicting interests of shippers and rail- 
roads—providing they are harmonized according to 
his ideas. He also said he believes in selfishness pro- 
viding it be intelligent, as selfishness is the controlling 
spirit which rules the world today. He expressed the 
view that an increase in rates would postpone the 
return of prosperity rather than hasten it and that 
stationary rates or a decrease in rates would expedite 
the return of normal conditions. 


Answering for the Railroads. 

Mr. Barber was answered by W. C. Brown, senior 

vice president of the New York Central Lines, who 
entered a general denial of and demurrer to the charges 
that had been made. He prefaced his set address by 
saying that this is not the time for the utterance of 
extreme views on any business problem. He pointed 
to the feeble flame of returning prosperity and said 
that no man should do aught calculated to extinguish 
its flickering light, a light that ‘‘is being watched 
by the business interests not only of the United States 
but of the entire world.’’ Taking up the reference 
made to the publicity work he has undertaken, Mr. 
Brown said that it is a thankless sort of task, but he 
regards it as extremely necessary work and believes 
that it should be appreciated by the business men of 
the country irrespective of whether or not they are 
affiliated with the railroads. Regarding the statement 
that he had said nothing in his previous speeches 
about rates on coal, iron, steel and other commodities, 
he said it is true but he did not see any necessity 
for bringing them into the discussion when no in- 
creases in the rates on such commodities are contem- 
plated. 
The annual banquet of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association was given in the Elizabethan room of the 
Congress hotel, ‘Tuesday, December 8, over 500 
being present. After a generous menu had _ been 
thoroughly discussed and understood, President Fred 
W. Upham submitted a review of the work carried on 
by the association for the year. He then delivered 
a brief address in which he outlined the great rail- 
road problem. His talk in part was as follows: 


I am a firm believer in. the biblical declaration that a 
house divided against itself can not stand. This is an 
axiomatic truth, as self evident now as it was when first 
given utterance in the early days of the Christian era. 
Consequently we all know what is the inevitable result of a 
house which has warring factions and in which peace, unity 
of purpose and unity of effort are wanting. Such a condi- 
tion spells ruin, be it in business effort or be it in national 
endeavor. 

This country is just now standing upon the threshold 
of a new era. Our commercial industries, halted by a some- 
thing we scarcely know what, were but pausing between 
past achievement and future endeavor which shall eventu- 
ally make them a household word in the markets of the 
world. ‘the commercial industries of the nation, considered 
as a whole, are but a vast house, a business house which, if 
divided against itself, must fall not in the sense of perish- 
ing but in the sense of failing to accomplish its true destiny. 
As the nation again sees the sun of prosperity rising above 
the mountains of doubt and financial depression, dispelling 
by its radiant glow tke gloom which has been enveloping 
our industries; as we see it lighting the fires in the dead 
furnaces of our workshops, quickening into energy the half 
palsied hand of commerce and thrilling with hope the lag- 
gard hearts of both capital and labor, it is high time that 
the members of this national house of business sit down 
together and reason. 

In a fair minded consideration of the business situation 
it must be remembered that the farmer or the railroad is 
every bit as much a member of the national house of busi- 
ness as is the manufacturer or the jobber or the retail 
merchant. The railroad is just as important a part of this 
house as the manufacturer. There exists the closest kind 
of a community of interest. The one can not prosper while 
the other is impoverished. It is not therefore a time for 
war between interests, between members of the same great 
business family, and not a time for a house divided against 
itself. 

Intelligent Co-operation Urged. 


On the contrary, it is the time for intelligent codperation 
between two great interests, shipper and railroad, which are 
so interwoven that one can not be ailing when the other is 
well, or the one can not be prosperous when the other is 
scheming to make both ends meet. ‘The gospel of true co- 
operation must be the salvation of the present controversy 
between the railroads and the shippers and must solve the 
problems constantly arising regarding production and dis- 
tribution, if these problems are to be solved at all. It is 
quite easy to be the bearer of this message and of this doc- 
trine, but it is quite another thing to become a thorough 
practitioner. Bringing its application down to the railroads 
and the shippers, I am persuaded that each interest has signs 
of omission and of commission to answer for. ° 

Does the shipper, for example, always lay aside his nar- 
row and selfish point of view when he is confronted with a 
proposition which means to him the payment of more freight 
or an added cost of production? 

Does he stop to consider whether or not his fellow member 
of this national house of business is entitled to greater com- 
pensation and whether or not he, the shipper, is pean, wise 
and a pound foolish in refusing him his mite of aid? On 
the other hand, do the railroads always consider whether or 
not the shippers can equitably be made to bear an added 
transportation burden before they decide to place it upon 


the shoulders of their business brethren? Are the rail- 
roads not prone to forget that nothing should be done affect- 
ing the shipping portion of the house until the railroads 
and the shippers have reasoned together regarding its ad- 
visability ? 

Has the lash of an aroused public sentiment not yet fallen 
with sufficient force upon the backs of the railroads to teach 
them the unwisdom of arbitrary action, the folly of secrecy 
and of deceit and to teach them that honesty is the best 
policy? It might seem to some of us that the school of 
bitter experience had found dull scholars in the railroads. 
Ilse why the arbitrary, determined and persistent effort of 
the last year toward increasing freight rates without consul- 
tation with the other members of the national house of busi- 
ness? We have witnessed the spectacle of the combined 
commercigl interests of the country begging for months, and 
in vain, for a family conference upon a question vital to the 
entire business household of the nation. This action seems 
to our portion of the house to be all the more flagrant be- 
cause during all this period of increasing of freight rates and 
preparation for increases there was not a single manufac- 
turer anywhere who was not losing proportionately more 
money than the railroads. 

It was therefore difficult for us to see why we should 
carry Our part of the burden of business depression and have 
it increased to the end that the burden might be lifted from 
the shoulders of the transportation interests. 


Ready to Be ‘“‘Showed.”’ 

Notwithstanding this fact, we did not put up our lighten- 
ing rods nor buckle on our armour. We metaphorically said: 
“We are from Missouri. We are ready to be shown. We are 
ready to recognize that prosperity can not come to the 
country unless the railroads are prosperous; we are ready 
to admit that without the railroads our markets would be 
confined within the scope of a day’s drive with team and 
wagon; we know that an army of nearly 17,000,000 look to 
the transportation industry either directly or indirectly for 
its sustenance; we know we should feel thankful for the 
blessing of good service and of the lowest freight rate en- 
joyed by any country; we know that without a fair return 
on the billions invested additional capital can not be had 
to the end that transportation may precede development and 
demand not follow it; we know full well what an industry 
giving 40 percent of its more than $2,000,000,000 annual 
earnings to labor means to a country, and we do net lose 
sight of the fact that the railroads are among the largest, 
if not the largest, purchasers from the manufacturers; in 
short, we have no idea of disregarding property rights and 
we are ready to accord the railroads every protection enjoyed 
by any and all corporations, and last of all, we do not be- 
lieve that we could manage the railroads better than the men 
who are now at their head.” [Applause.] 

But believing all this, and conceding all this, we do insist 
that it is shortsightedness, say that it is almost criminal, 
for the railroads to play “rough house’ with the industries 
which they boast of having built up, and this is exactly what 
they do when they increase freight rates without conference 
with the shippers. 

I have often heard railroad officials wonder at and de- 
plore the agitation against railroads when at the same time 
they were without consultation with the shippers preparing 
to take action which would greatly increase the shippers’ 
burden. ‘The country is thoroughly aroused over the prob- 
iems of transportation and is going to compel the railroads 
to deal with all in equity and justice and I firmly believe 
that unless the railroads recognize that the shippers have 
property rights which are seriously affected by increases in 
freight rates, that aroused public opinion, perhaps beyond 
the point where reason is fully enthroned, will demand 
amendments to the rate law which will take from the car- 
riers all initiative in the making of rates and which will 
saddle upon them maximum rates throughout the coun- 
try. 

Cause and Effect. 

Should the railroads marvel at the unjust legislation 
and there has been such—let them hark back, for example, 
to a recent date when without warning they broke the cus- 
tom of a quarter of a century and refused to absorb certain 
switching charges in this city, thereby increasing to many 
shippers the cost of production by as much as $30 a car. 
This arbitrary action threatened to drive out of business, if 
it did not actually do so, many manufacturers. * * * 

The sun of a new gospel ot trade relations has arisen in 
this country and its horizon is the White House at Wash- 
ington If the railroads are to check its spread, conciliation 
and mutuality of business interests will give way to war 
and war will result in legislation which will take away from 
the owners of the railways the right to fully manage them 
if it does not take from them the property itself. 

Therefore it seems to me that this is not a time for strife 
between the railroads and the people. It is a time to get 
down to sound business principles and to — together for 
harmony which will hasten national prosperity. * * * 

He must remember that there are always two sides to 
commercial transportation problems, as there are to all 
problems affecting the public welfare, and he must bring 
to hear upon them a judicial mind and must consider them 
in a spirit of fairness. In other words, he must not, when 
the railroad advances a proposition, cry “Down with it,” 
just because it is a railroad proposition. There has been too 
much of this sort of thing and it has been laid at the door 
of the professional agitator and of the demagogue. These 
two classes undoubtedly share the ————: but if we 
are honest with ourselves we will recognize the fact *that 
this condition is largely due to such commercial organizations 
as we are unwisely led by men who are foolish enough to 
believe that it is a crime to take anything away from a ship- 
per which he possesses, no matter how he came by it and 
irrespective of the question whether or not its retention 
be an indictment of existing business methods. 


An Exponent of the ‘“‘Square Deal.’’ 


I believe that this organization is an exception in this 
respect—not the only exception. The Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association stands for a “square deal’ for all and has time 
and again refused to lend its aid to schemes which would 
have temporarily at least been of benefit in dollars and 
cents to its members. This has been done because it was 
recognized that the permanent good of all of the carrier 
as well as of the shipper did not lie along the trail which 
some were trying to blaze. This should be the attitude of 
all commercial organizations whose opportunity for good is 
boundless but whose opportunity for harm is incalculable. 

And right here, gentlemen, let me say to you that I am 
warranted in the assertion that in an honest effort to har- 
monize the aes and transportation interests we shall 
have the sympathy and hearty assistance of our new presi- 
dent-elect, William H. Taft. We have just elected a man 
who is the best equipped citizen of all our citizens to take 
the helm of state. 

Conservation Urged. 

With this assurance before us is it not time that we cease 
flying at one another’s throat, cease reprisals and clear the 
decks for united action? If we are to do this the commer- 
cial interests must lend their aid to several important move- 
ments. Perhaps the most important is purging of both state 
and national commissions of political influence. Regulation 


by government through commissions has come to stay. This 
being a fixed fact, I believe that every fair minded man will 
agree that these bodies should be free from political influence 
and should be made up of men whose experience, whose train- 
ing and whose records proclaim them to be preéminently 
fitted for these positions; positions which have in them the 
greatest possibilities for good or evil. I think that you 
will agree with me that no man should be appointed to a 
position on either the national commission or any state com- 
mission as a reward for political service. These positions 
should be made positions of honor, even as a federal judge 
ship, to which the best equipped men in the nation should 
aspire. 

There is not a man here tonight but knows full well that 
upon some of the state commissions there are men whom 
you weuld not employ in your business unless it were to 
run the elevators in your factories, men who are a menace 
to the welfare not only of their states and of the country 
at large, men who have retarded for many years development 
in the west, which needs population and railroad extension, 
men who are essentially cheap politicians and corporation 
baiters by nature and by trade. Are the acts of such com- 
missions likely to benefit either the shippers or the rail- 
roads? In the main their efforts are directed against the 
railroads and this is not calculated to make the men who 
manage our transportation facilities pursue with eagerness 
after codjperation thus speiled especially when the interests 
with which they are asked to codperate are standing for the 
highhanded acts of some of the state commissions if not 
applauding them. 

Legalize the Traffic Organizations. 

There is another thing which we might do to aid this 
gospel of codperation recognized and practiced. There 
gospel of coéperation to be recognized and practiced. There 
is upon our statute books a law which has greatly ham 
pered the work of the railroads and which was never pur 
posed by its framers to apply to this class of corporations 
I refer to the Sherman antitrust law, framed to curb the 
socalled “trusts.” 

We have passed amendments to the commerce act with a 
view to bringing about uniformity and stability of freight 
rates. We all know that these conditions can not be brought 
about unless by conference and agreement among carriers 
Without conference and agreement there would be chaos of 
rates instead of a stability of rates. Yet when the railroad 
traffic men meet for the laudable purpose of promoting and 
maintaining uniformity and stability of rates they are guilty 
of infractions of the antitrust law. This law, in this one 
respect at least, has been condemned by the national com 
mission and by the president himself and yet there is not a 
hand raised to assist the railroads in lifting this burden. 
This is not codperation in its highest sense, and it is co 
operation in its highest sense that we all desire. 

In this connection there is a bugaboo at which a majority 
of the shippers seem to shy, the bugaboo of pooling. I am 
not at all convinced that the railroads would accept or 
avail themselves of a pooling provision in the law, but if 
they desire it I for one am not at all afraid of its effects 
upon commerce. On the contrary, I am persuaded that were 
the railroads permitted to pool, under certain restrictions 
and in the interest of revenue conservation, it would in the 
long run operate to lower the carrying charges. 

But whatever our individual opinion may be upon this 
and upon other problems which governmental regulation of 
railroads has brought to the fore, there is common ground 
upon which we may all stand, a sentiment which we can all 
entertain, a toast to which we can all drink—the toast of a 
united national business house, united for the mutual good 
of shipper and railroads alike, united for a permanent indus 
trial peace; united for a national prosperity which shall 
make this country the undisputed leader and master of the 
commerce of the world. [Applause.] 


The Art of Railroad Flagging. 


The program ealled for a response by W. C. Brown 
to the toast ‘‘Relations Between Shippers and Rail 
roads.’? Mr. Brown was to have been followed by O. 
C. Barber on ‘‘ Unnecessary Advance in Freight Rates 
and Railroad Manipulation Cayse of Panie.’’ Mr. 
Upham, however, very cleverly put the cart before 
the horse by calling upon Mr. Barber for the first 
speech, which is given herewith practically in full: 


The Unnecessary Advance in Railroad Freights and 
Railroad Capitalization Cause of Panics. 


In addressing this association on the question of railroad 
rates I realize that I am speaking to a very important asso- 
ciation, composed of men of great experience and business 
ability who feel keenly any infraction of their rights of 
equities, men who are appreciative of every benefit that may 
be derived from any public utility that contributes to their 
success ; that they are all broad enough in thought to recog- 
nize that the transportation facilities of the country can not 
be maintained without proper compensation for services 
rendered, as they are the great arteries through which the 
blood of commerce must have free circulation and any injury 
or wrong committed against them must of necessity have a 
reactionary effect and be an injury to the body politic. The 
manufacturers and merchants of the country are the agents 
of the railroads in collecting from the public the taxes they 
assess, whether rightfully or wrongfully, as each manufac- 
turer or distributer of goods must add this railroad charge 
to his cost and each excessive charge that is submitted to 
without protest on the part of the shipper makes the shipper 
a party to the outrage committed. If I am right that the 
charges today are excessive, and it can be demonstrated, then 
we are equally guilty with the railroads if we do not bring 
such cases to such a court as will give relief. 

We must keep in mind that the public has rights that are 
coincident with the public franchises that have been granted 
to do business throughout the country. In other words, there 
must be a compensatory service rendered for the charges 
made. In accepting franchises the railroads assume responsi- 
bilities that are not always statutory, yet are well known 
in common law. 

Railroads Go Wrong. 

I am going to assume that the railroads have been going 
wrong. Does this charge need to be proven when almost 
every state in the Union has seen fit to pass legislation to 
curb them in what is presumably wrong and in what in 
many cases has been proven to be wrong? As, for instance, 
rebates by which some shippers bave been permitted to use 
the railroads at a lower charge than some of their smaller 
competitors. These rebates aggregate many millions of dol- 
lars we te d year. Under the rules of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the practice had to be abandoned; that is, on 
the face of the proceedings. Whether any alternative has 
been adopted is as yet to be found out. Again they have 
abandoned the pass privilege granted to freight shippers and 
friends. ‘This was along the line of true economy to the 
railroads and fairness to the people at large. This cutting 
off of free peseee to shippers and others must also have ag 
gregated millions of dollars per annum to the benefit of the 
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railroads and in the face and eyes of these benefits freights 
have been advanced. 

They have advanced so much that any proposed further 
advance had to be apologized for, and W. C. Brown, senior 
vice president of the New York Central railroad, undertook 
an educational proposition to make the people believe that 
they were only asking what was just. He made the attempt 
by addressing this association at a time when we were more 
acutely in the throes of a panic than at the present time. 
Instead of eliciting your best wishes in the matter he aroused 
your antagonism to a degree that he is now willing to address 
you again. on the same subject, asking an advance of 3 per- 
cent. This is a 7 percent difference between the time he 
first addressed you before and the present. I think if you 
will give him the same vigorous response that you did to 
his last effort the next move will be when carriers are 
fairly shown up that they will come back at you with a 
proposition that they be not required to reduce the rate more 
than 7 percent. 

Mr. Barber referred to the statements made by Mr. 
Brown in the course of his first address before the asso 
ciation, in which some figures had been given showing 
the cost of transporting general merchandise, pointing 
out that nothing had been said about such commodities 
as cereals, hay, minerals, cotton, live stock, wool, lumber 
ete. He then paid his respects to the New York Central 
lines, characterizing its management as one of the most 
efficient and deprecating the policy it has adopted, which 
he said is with a view of confusing the people and 
diverting their minds. 

This educational movement has drawn on every resource 
and paralielism open to build up an argument, and so far 
as exploited Mr. Brown no doubt thinks he is only 70 percent 
too high in his hopes. The railroads of the country have 
organized their forces very effectively in the last three years 
lt is a well known fact that they have railroad clubs in 
every consid jle railroad center, whose business it is to 
get in as many shippers as possible and hypnotize then 
to the belief of their system, and there are today a great 
many good, sound business men who have been hypnotized 
in that way that approve the methods of the railroads on 
the theory that the whole country is prosperous when th: 
railroads are prosperous. They have put the cart before 
the horse, just as the president has done tonight by caliing 
upon me first. T railroads can only prosper when the peo- 
ple prosper, for they furnish the busine for the railroads 
The prosperity of one, however, is coincident with that of 
the other, and they ought to work together in harmony and 
fairness to all parties. 

Christian Science vs. Real Prosperity. 

A Christian Science association, called the National Pros 
perity Association, brought out this thought: “Our prosperity 
‘ame with the prosperity of the railroads. It declined when 
adversity struck the railroads. We do not believe we can 
have the full measure of prosperity again until the railroads 
are prosperous.” I paraphrased this quotation once before 
and it was put out by your ciation in a circular. I wish 
to paraphrase it again in a different way. The prosperity 
of the railroads came when the prosperity of the people 
made it possible. It is the activity of the great mz 2s of 
the people that makes the country prosperous, including the 

railroads, and we can not have the full measure of pros- 
perity again until the prosperity of the people is again estab 
lished, and that can not be established by advancing freight 
rates, but it could be very much aided by a reduction of 
freight rates to a fair and just compensatory charge. Neither 
can it be established by) irge contribution by the public 
of capital to build up and extend railroads without any rep- 
resentative of such capital other than the knowledge that 
the railroads are in better condition than they were a few 
years ago. 

The Railroad’s Share in the Panic. 

At the beginning of the panic, realizing perhaps more than 
the average business man the necessity of retrenchment, the 
railroads immediately discharged a greater proportion of 
men than any of the other industries, throwing out of em 
ployment not only thousands of men of their own but they 
also immediately shut off all expense for repairs, stopped 
buying supplic nd did not ume again until they were 
forced to; the carriers having such a community of interest 
that they made exchanges and loans of supplies one to an 
other wherever it was possible, thereby accentuating the 
results of the panic and thus punishing the president, whom 
they accuse of creating it. 

Men who have control of the railroads can make as much 
money out of a panic by abetting it as they can out of 
prosperity. After it is all over they bob up and, like a mer- 
chant with a new line of goods with new labels and new de 
vices for future profits, take the gains thereof with the ad- 
vance in their watered sto the suckers paying the Dill. 
This is a pretty serious charge, but I believe to a great 
extent it has been practiced, as is evidenced by the great 
advance in railroad stocks induced by their ability to control 
the situation from a money standpoint. 


Overweights on Lumber. 


One of the companies I represented during the last year 
has bought somewhere near 50,000,000 feet of soft white 
og in Idaho, which should average, when dry, from 2,200 

2,400 pounds a thousand feet. Shipments of this lumber 
wane made to its differ factories, the first of which was 
Some time later the weights began 
run up, , Still later, they ran up still higher. The 
company therefore ordered the discontinuance of shipments 
until the lumber was dry. In this connection I quote a 
letter from the parties of whom we bought the lumber, the 
MacGillis & Gibbs Company, to the general manager of the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company : 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 28, 1908. 

Dear Sir: We are in receipt of a wire from the 
Diamond Match Company requesting us to stop ship- 
ping white pine match iumber to their various fac- 
tories—Oshkosh, Detroit, Barberton and Oswego 
on account of the great variation in the weight of 
the lumber, they stating that the lumber varies from 
400 to 600 pounds to the thousand. 

We wish to state that the lumber we are shipping 
to these people is all ninety-day old lumber and 
thoroughly seasoned and should not weigh to ex 
ceed 2,400 pounds a thousand, whereas it frequently 
runs as high as 3,000 pounds, which is really about 
as much as green white pine will weigh. 

We understand that your scale at Tekeo is in 
very bad shape, and that you can not do accurate 
work there. We are shipping all the white pine 
out of the mills on the Oregon Railroad & Naviga 
tion from Harrison to Rose Lake, inclusive, and this 
order will stop the shipment from all these places 
perhaps until June or July of next year. 

We know that the trouble lies altogether with 
your weighmaster’s carelessness or the scales being 
out of order. 

As a further proof of the above we wish to cite 
the case of a few cars shipped by us from the St. 
Joe Lumber Company and billed by the Stack-Gibbs 
Lumber Company to Lincoln, Neb., and Sioux City, 
Iowa. This lumber was ali 1%-inch white pine, cut 
in Jul ugust and September of 1907, surfaced 
two sides, and should not weigh to exceed over 
2,000 pounds. The shipments are as follows: 

Average 
Contained, Weight, weight, 

1908— ‘ar No, feet. pounds. feet. 
October Daas ,0! 49% 50,600 2 
October 5 
October 
October 
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The above variation in weight is conclusive evi- 
dence of the claim we have made regarding your 
scales and the carelessness of your weighmaster. 
This is working a hardship on us and it seems you 
should be able to remedy this injustice. 

It is an unfortunate matter that the Diamond 
Match Company have not requested the reweighing 
at the point of destination of the various shipments, 
thereby placing themselves in a position to make a 
claim against you and see that these weights were 
corrected. We will request that future shipments 
are reweighed at the point of destination. 

However, you should investigate this matter at 
once and correct these gross errors. 


Dangers of Overeducation. 

This would indicate that in their educational movement 
their men have been a little overtrained, to say the least. 
The difference between what the lumber did weigh and what 
it was billed as weighing, amounting to in some cases 500 
pounds or more a thousand feet, will make a difference of 
several dollars a thousand to us in the cost of such lumber, 
as the freight was from 60 to 75 cents a hundred. 

We are shipping lumber from Chico, Cal., to Portland, Me. 
Our freight is running today from $425-to $460 a car. 
Taking into consideration the ordinary charge for the use 
of cars between roads, which is 25 cents per diem, the ex- 
pense of moving cars, engineers, locomotives, fuel, repairs 
etc., and allowing a fair profit for doing the business to 
the railroads, in my opinion a car could be shipped for 
less than $200. Had Mr. Brown's contention been acceded 
to and had they succeeded in esfblishing a 10 percent ad- 
vance the difference on each one of these cars would be 
over $40. ‘These are some of the reasons for my conten- 
tions. 

I do not see from the general reports of the railroads 
that they are compelled to reduce their dividends to any 
great extent and therefore I conclude that all the advances 
in freight that are now proposed and would be perpetuated 
if established are not necessary for their dividend account 
but are presumably for building up and extending their 
properties, which would go into their capital account, the 
contributors—those who pay the exorbitant freight rates— 
not getting evidence of their contribution. 

In the early fall of 1907 all the transcontinental roads 
advanced the rate of freight on lumber. he advance was 
so great as nearly to shut out all the western manufac- 
turers from a trade they had built up in the middle west 
and in the Missouri valley. They made a vigorous kick and 
the matter was brought before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the advance annulled. We are yet wait- 
ing to get back our overcharges. 

To show the inconsistency of the railroads in making 
this advance I would like to refer to a report of a meeting 
of the Union Pacific railroad in Salt Lake City, where it was 
said that a very large proportion of the stock was repre- 
sented. The result of the year’s operations of the Union 
Pacific alone was sufficient to pay 15 percent on its capital, 
to say nothing of the great profit on Southern Pacific and 
the large amount of stocks of other roads which they con- 
troiled, all of which were profitable, the receipts of which 
would increase the earnings of the company to 23 percent. 
At the very moment this report came out they were defend- 
ing the case brought against them for largely advancing 
freight on lumber from the Pacific siope. I could enumerate 
many other roads and many other cases similar where an 
advance would be nothing more or less—as these railroads 
are highways—than highway robbery. 

Interstate Commerce Commission Unable to Give Relief. 

It seems to me that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is absolutely impotent in protecting fully the interests of 
the public for the following reasons: ‘The railroads, which 
have their ramifications all over the United States, are do- 
ing about one-twelfth of the entire business of the country 
in dollars and cents, perhaps more. The entire circulating 
medium or money of the country passes through their hands 
once a year. It would be utterly impossible for fifteen or 
twenty men, composing the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to take up even a small fraction of the cases that could 
consistently be brought against the railroad companies. You 
take the business of this great country, which is divided off 
into states, counties and municipalities. Every county has a 
courthouse to settle the cases incident to the county and a 
large number of lawyers are employed in each county, in 
many cases a large number of judges, to pass on the busi- 
ness of the county, and then you go to the state, where again 
the matter is taken up with a large corps of judges and 
lawyers to take care of the wants of the people of the state. 
Whereas in the railroad business, where one-twelfth of the 
whole business of the country is involved, twenty men or 
less are trying to keep matters straight. I do not believe 
there is any law or court that will ever succeed in keeping 
them straight. 

Railroads and the State. 


The railroad managers, who represent the owners, are as 
intelligent and bright a set of men as can be found-in the 
country and they are doing what they think is proper for 
them to do to get as much out of the business as possible. 
It has become so great a part of the business of the country 
that there is no power in law that can control it. ‘They in 
turn control the legislation and prevent legal actions by the 
overpowering weights of their influence and the expense of 
litigation against them. They control the state rather than 
the state controlling them and when they can not do it, 
where there are evidences of weakening in that line, they 
complain and gop begging for “fair play,’’ when their whole 
scheme has been, as demonstrated, to take all the traffic will 
bear. It may be they are absorbing the entire profits of the 
country. It is true there are many concerns throughout the 
country making money, but take the vast number of failures 
that occur every year, amounting to hundreds of millions 
of dollars, together with those failures which are névér no- 
ticed, the failure of compensation when men are thrown 
out of work, which in this last year has amounted to many 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and the whole groups of 
industries that are eking out a miserable existence because 
they are not able to combine or have a community of inter- 
ests like the railroads, that can neither earn nor pay divi- 
dends out of their surplus, and I think it would show that 
the railroads today are absorbing almost the entire profits 
arising from business. This accounts for the predatory 
-wealth that the president has brought to the attention of 
the public so fully. 


Broadening the ‘‘Educational’’ Movement. 

This educational movement has broadened out. Men have 
been abroad—presidents of railroads—studying the situation. 
Chairman Yoakum, of the Rock Island, returned a few weeks 
ago and told us how well off we were as a people on account 
of the railroads of our country. While the railroads abroad 
were paying their people in wages, less than half what was 
| ie Fg for the same work, their charges were more than 

oubie. 

I think President Shonts was also abroad and his con- 
clusions along the same line were published in the papers; 
all he wanted was freedom of the railroads to do as they 
pleased * * * i. : : 

Mr. Barber then gave his attention to a comparison of 
wheat rates in England and the United States, pointing 
out that cereals used locally at seaport towns were sup- 
plied from other sources. 


Trend of Increased Capitalization. 

The tendency of this country under the present railroad 
management is to get the capitalization up so high that they 
could demand higher rates to pay the interest on their 
vested capital, socalled. but principally water. 

I want to give an illustration of this that occurred in this 
country not many years ago. When Northern Pacific stock 


was sélling down below 20 it was presumed that Morgan, 
Hill and Harriman had corralled the stock at about 20 cents 
on the dollar. They went through a little readjustment of 
its affairs by which a fraetion of a dollar was paid in and 
immediately afterward it was discovered that the road was 
a very valuable one and the price was boosted up to $200 a 
share, and at that price, with some of the Granger roads, 
was put into the Northern Securities Company; a short time 
after that the people were so easy that the Northern Se- 
curities Company on account of the ease with which freights 
were manipulated and charges made the public discovered in 
turn that it was a very valuable stock and it was boosted 
up to $360 a share, the highest. You can compare such 
capitalization with any road in Britain and you will find 
that Hill, Morgan and Harriman could give them odds and 
yet beat them. 

It is this system of mahipulation of railroads that creates 
our panics and destroys all confidence in values. 

The next twist along that line, if permitted, will soon 
find the values of American railroad securities equal to those 
in Britain and Europe. 1 have been compelled to consider 
railroad charges in Europe because of interests I have both 
in England and on the continent. I am interested in a 
factory at Liverpool where the article produced is delivered 
free of freight throughout Britain. Britain means England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales, a territory not very much 
greater in extent than the states of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, if as great. The same article produced there is manu- 
factured in this country, where goods are delivered to place 
of consumption. In the United States the distances are five 
or six times as great on an average as they would be in 
England, yet it costs us many times as much to deliver the 
same weight of goods there as it does in America. 

had the pleasure several years ago of traveling with 
the general manager of the London & Northwestern railroad 
from London to Liverpool and in an extended conversation 
on the subject of railroads during our trip of about four 
hours he said: ‘We can never do our business on the same 
lines that you do in America. Our hauls are short and the 
average weight of our shipments very small. It is like an 
express business in comparison.” He asked me to make a 
guess of what the average shipment of their railroads 
amounted to—the average weight, he meant—of all ship- 
ments. I understood the situation pretty well and knew 
it must be quite small in comparison with our own, where 
we move great trains across the continent without breaking 
the bulk or the trains even. I gave the guess up, however, 
and asked him for the figures and he told me it was less 
than one hundred pounds. 


English and American Transportation Compared. 

Most of the great manufactories in England are located 
on water courses and canals or have water communication 
with the markets of the world, and the shipments by rail 
therefore are correspondingly small. Again, the farm prod 
ucts produced in Britain are insufficient for the people and 
if they were shut off from the balance of the world sixty 
days the population would starve. The products of the soil 
are consumed largely neay the place of production and trans- 
portation does not extend into cereals etc. as it does in 
America. That is one of the reasons why freights are so 
much higher in England than in America. My recollection 
is that the average tonnage of a car is about four tons, 
against our thirty-five to seventy-five tons here. The whole 
scheme of transportation there is gotten up on the basis 
of very quick delivery and short hauls and most of the 
trains are express trains. They depend more, I think, on 
the passenger traffic for their income than on the freight 
traffic, whereas here the freight traffic is the great bulk 
of the railroads’ business. 

Clear off yonder, may not be so far off either, there is 
coming a day when our country will be thickly settled, too, 
and our consumption of products of the soil will be nearer 
home and in consequence thereof prices will go up as they 
have in Britain. ‘This is burden enough to look forward to 
without taking into consideration the enormous capitaliza- 
tions that are growing up in our country, on which the 
owners expect to reap a large percentage, a proportion of 
which will be passed on to heirs and assigns, who will not 
have taken any part in earning or keeping it and which 
may go to enrich foreign noblemen and titled subjects of 
Europe through their marriages with the heiresses of Amer- 
ica and also to fertilize the divorce courts. 


Wherein Mr. Brown Erred. 


Mr. Brown opens his booklet, “The Freight Rate Primer,” 
with a quotation from a speech of the president’s made at 
Indianapolis May 30, 1907, and he also used a quotation in 
his first booklet from the National Prosperity Association, 
following up his metbod of bringing in every “ism” possible 
to overpower and awe the unthinking mind to his theories. 

There is no man in the United States I have a greater 
respect for than President Roosevelt. He has done wonders 
in enlisting the attention of the public to serious grievances 
that were bringing us into disorder, involving the well being 
of every person in the United States. Yet, it is not given 
to one man to know everything as well as some men under- 
stand some things. It might be said, in the unnatural con- 
dition that has been produced by the excesses of the rail- 
roads, that their present valuations in the inflated condition 
of the country may be somewhere near correct. If values 
were reduced to normal condition the yalues on railroad 
stocks would be high. 

Others have been permitted to 7 something on this 
question. Whether invited in by r. Brown or others 
interested, I know not. Maybe Alfred H. Mulliken’s own 
interests have prompted him. He has issued a booklet in 
which he gives some views that are interesting, chief among 
which is, in summing up the case, that the railroads are all 
right, and to convince the public that they are all right 
he says that the Union Pacific has, since 1900, spent out 
of its earnings $43,000,000 in extending and improving its 
railroads. This will be a pleasing item to the people who 
have contributed it—that there has entered into the capital 
account of the Union Pacific railroad $43,000,000 which the 
unsuspecting shipper has paid in freight rates without a 
——- Mr. Mulliken also pays his respects to me indi- 
vidually. Thinks I ought to be ostracized from the argument 
or consideration of this question, and he goes on and mis- 
quotes a letter I wrote to Mr. Baker wherein he says I say 
that the “prosperity of the railroads does not mean pros- 
perity to the masses of the people.” I never made any such 
statement and I challenge him to produce it. 

He says also: “Mr. Barber refers to history, but neglects 
to say anything about the history of the Diamond Match 
Company, of which he is president. As to the question of 
manipulation: In 1896 the stock of the Diamond Match 
Company was cornered and manipulated so as to create a 
panie on the Chicago Stock Exchange, and inflict enormous 
losses on many.” 

I would like to say to Mr. Mulliken that I had no part 
in these manipulations. They were carried on by people who 
were actuated by profit, presumably, and they found a good 
many suckers in Chicago. They later found Chicago too 
small for them for the manipulation of stocks that = had 
discovered and they afterwards drifted into the railroad 
business, where they have amassed an enormous fortune not 
by anything they have created, except watered stocks. 


The Remedy. 

I believe the only remedy for correcting the evils of 
overcapitalization is to have a federal corporation act and 
reorganize the railroads in one corporation with a govern- 
ment guarantee of 4 percent on its capital stock; and never 
after permit an increase in capitalization of railroads, the 
management to remain in the hands of owners of stock. 
There would be no risk in the guarantee of the government, 
as it should have such governmental supervision as would 
prevent irregularities and would fix such rates as, first, 
would pay Pro on its eapital stock, and such addi- 
tional rates of freight as would provide for its upkeep and 
extensions. With a government guarantee this stock would 


go above par, thus doing no violence to present holders. It 
would not be ditficult for such an organization to collect, 
through all its ramifications, $1,000,000,000 a year, if re- 
quired, for its upkeep and extensions, whereas if the railroads 
are to require .$1,000,000,000 a year, obtained by the same 
methods as in the past, it would very much disorganize, and 
in time cause us further panics. 

But why not go ut it in a.businesslike way and forestall 
the evils and«contentions that will result if we permit the 
past system of financing railroads to prevail? 

If the Rockefellers, Harriman, Morgan, Hill, the Vander- 
bilts, Carnegie, the Goulds, and all the other greater or 
tesser magnates that are handling these great problems had 
a desire to immortalize themselves, they could take this 
subject up on the lines suggested and put it through effec- 
tively, and every one of them would be considered a hero, 
a veritable Washington, or Lincoln, or a man of that class. 


Following Mr. Barber President Upham introduced 
Mr, Brown who was received with generous applause. 

Mr. Brown prefaced his address in the manner 
stated. The first part was devoted to a characteriza- 
tion of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association and 
an expression of his appreciation of the honor of a 
second opportunity to address such a representative 
body of business men. He referred briefly to some of 
those who formerly had directed its affairs, naming 
particularly the Hon, Charles H. Deers, and the Hon. 
John H. Pierce, two ex-presidents of the association 
who have passed from lite’s activities. 

He continued as follows: 


First, let us consider for a moment what the railroads 
are and how important a factor they are in the business 
of the nation. 

In mileage the railroads of the United States approximate 
225,000 miles. ‘They employed in 1907 in the neighborhood 
of 1,675,000 men and their gross earnings amounted to 
£2,585,913,000, or more than $7,000,000 for each of the 
365 days of the year. Figures of this magnitude can be 
better comprehended by comparison, and it may be stated 
that the number of employees on the payrolls of American 
railroads in 1907 was only about 80,000 less than the stand- 
ing armies of the United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
France and Japan combined. ‘Their. gross earnings were 
three times the total revenue of the United States govern- 
ment; twenty-nine times the total gold production of the 
United States, and six times the total gold production of 
the world. 

Distribution of Railway Earnings. 

Let us see how this vast sum of money is disposed of by 
the railroads--what becomes of it. 

Out of each one hundred dollars earned, forty dollars 
are directly and immediately paid out to employees; $8 are 
paid for fuel, waste, oil and water; and seven of the eight 
go to pay for labor required to produce these supplies; $18 
ure paid for steel rails, ties, cars, engines, structural steel, 
stationery and thousands of other things necessary in the 
operation of a railroad. Of the $18 approximately $16 go 
for labor. 

Five doilars are paid for permanent improvements, such 
as additions to yards and tracks, additions and extensions 
of shops, roundhouses and the like; and $4 of the $5 are 
paid for labor. Three dollars go to pay taxes; $2 for rent 
of terminals, joint track etc. 

Fourteen dollars are paid as interest on bonds, which rep- 
resent borrowed money for original construction or subse- 
quent improvements; and this sum amounts to less than 
an average of 4 percent on the face value of the bonds. 

Nine dollars go to the owners of the railroads—the share- 
holders—representing less than 4 percent on the face value 
of the stock. 

One doilar is put into the surplus fund to provide for 
necessary improvements to the property and as a reserve 
against periods of hard times, 

Approximately $71 out of every $100 earned by the rail- 
roads of the country are, therefore, almost immediately re- 
distributed in payment for labor, or equipment and material 
ot which labor forms by far the largest component part. 
The railroad receives more and keeps less than almost any 
other department of business activity of the nation. 


Prices of Farm Products. 

During ten years, 1897 to 1907, the United States has 
enjoyed ah almost continuous and uninterrupted advance in 
prices of the product of its farms, factories and mines. 
With a succession of bountiful harvests the price of grain 
has steadily advanced until the prices of 1907 show Increases 
over those of 1897 as follows: 


Percent increase. Percent increase. 
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With a full, normal !ncrease and no disease or epidemic 
to deplete our flocks and herds, values have increased mar- 
velously. Notwithstanding the advent of the automobile, 
horses and mules show an increase in value of more than 
150 percent. Milch cows show an increase in value of 
32 percent; sheep, 113 percent, and swine, 47 percent. 

Forest Product and Other Values. 
_ The products of forests make an equally marvelous show- 
ing: 


Percent advance. Percent advance. 
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Our southern neighbors have shared in full measure in 

these enhanced values. 
Percent increase. 
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Ohio fleece wool in the eastern market shows an increase 
of from 78.9 percent to 88.5 percent. 


Percent increase. Percent enevemse. 
; A 
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During this time farm lands in all portions of the west 
and middle west have fully doubled in value. 

This list of increased costs might be extended to embrace 
almost everything grown or manufactured—almost every 
item of the thousands of things in which men barter and 
trade. The increase has been almost continuous and 50 
gradual as to cause little comment or suggest serious con- 
sideration as to the underlying cause. 


Gold, the Standard of Values. 

It seems to me that this unusual phenomenon of steadily 
rising values in the face of a long succession of bountiful 
crops is one of the most interesting problems that confronts 
the political economist of today, and to its solution may 
well be directed the’ most earnest consideration of every 
thoughtful man. 

When the polls closed-on that eventful November day in 
1896, which marked the first defeat of Mr. Bryan, the 
American people had decided definitely and finally that 
gold should be the future measure of all values in this 
country; Since that time one a. after another has 
followed the wise precedent thus established, and only last 
month the faroff Siamese nation adopted the gold standard. 
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It may be said truthfully that today gold is the measure 
of value the world over. : 


Effect of Increased Gold Production. 

One whose experience, observation and study of the sub- 
ject entities his opinion to great weight, recently said: 

The experience of recent years, together with the 
knowledge that science has given, concerning the 
distribution of gold bearing ores, seems to justify 
the prediction that before the middle of the present 
century the world’s annual production of gold will 
be worth a round billion dollars. 

What it will mean if this prediction shall be fulfilled can 
In some measure be comprelended when it is remembered 
that the world’s total production of gold from 1492 down 
to 1907 is approximately $12,500,000,000. Twelve years 
will produce almost as much gold as has been produced in 
416 years. Who would attempt to predict the effect of such 
a condition upon the price of labor and commodities during 
the next twenty-five years? 

What optimist is extravagant enough to attempt to fore- 
shadow the era of development, expansion and prosperity 
of which such a condition would be the harbinger? 


“How Have the Railroads Fared?”’ 


In this rising tide of values, how has the railroad fared 
and what is the promise of the future for these interests? 

The last ten months have been months of profound study 
and investigation of railroad conditions by railroad men; and 
we all know more about actual conditions, more about waere 
we stand, than we have for years. 

‘The great increase in the cost of things has affected the 
railroad directly and severely. Comparing the prices of 
19u7 with those of 1897 on a few articles used in great 
quantities by the railroads, the following large increases are 
shown: 

Increase, percent. 
38.0 
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Labor shows an average increase of approximately 30 
percent. 

if the material used in 1907 by the railroads of the 
United States, in operation and maintenance alone, could 
have been purchased at the prices of 1897, it would have 
resulted in a saving of approximately $176,500,000. 

if the labor actually employed by the railroads in 1907, 
in operation and maintenance, had been paid on the wage 
scale of 1897, this item would have cost $254,000,000 less 
than it did. If the taxes of 1907 had been at the same rate 
a mile of road as in 1597, the railroads of the country would 
have paid $26,800,000 less taxes than they did i that 
year. 

If the locomotives, cars, rails, ties etc. purchased in 1907 
for additions and improvements and charged to ‘capital ac- 
count” could have been bought at the prices of 1897 they 
would have cost $219,100,0U0U less; and the bonded debt of 
the roads, on which interest must be paid and for the 
retirement of which at maturity funds must be provided, 
would have been that much smaller; and these figures do 
not include the added cost of labor employed in making 
these improvements. 

How Increased Values Operate. 

The money raised by railroads for extensions and improve- 
ments in 1597 was obtained at an average interest rate of 
0 percent, while the average rate of interest in 1907 was 
1.62 percent, an increase of 18.46 percent. 

Summarizing these several items, shows that the cost to 
the railroads in purchase of material, in payment of labor 
and in making necessary extensions and improvements in 
1907, amounted to approximately $676,000,000 more than 
the same materials, the same character and amount of labor 
ind the same improvements would have cost at the prices 
ind on the scale of wages of 1897. 

These are the conditions with which the railroads of the 
ountry have had to contend during the last ten years, and 
the conditions that confront them today. These are the 
acts that must be frankly spread before investors to whom 

e are trying to sell securities to obtain money for neces- 
ary improvements. 

Let us look at the other side of the ledger and see what 
he railroads have been able to secure in the way of in- 
reased rates to offset these tremendous increases in cost. 

Increases in Rates. 

In a communication under date of May 18, 1907, J. M. 
‘lenn, the very able and efficient secretary of the Illinois 
lunufacturers’ Association, stated that rates had been 
dvanced on more than 8UO articles; that by changes in 

assitication many “lake and rail’ rates had been substan- 
illy increased; and, in a general way, challenged my state- 
ent that, considered as a whole, rates in Central Traffic 
id Trunk Line territory had been reduced. 

| could not at that time answer Mr. Glenn's statement ; 
ere was not a traflic officer in the United States at that 
me who could, and it is only after ten months of the most 
iorough, painstaking investigation and analysis that I can 
uswer it now. 

Mr. Glenn was right—he almost always is—in stating 
hat during the last ten years increases have been made, b 
hanges in classification and in freight rates on approxi- 
1itely 800 articles. To be exact, in the ten years from 
SYS to 1908, rates have been advanced in this manner on 
“07 articles. But during the same period rates have been 
reduced by changes in classification on 876 articles; and 
he net result in money on the 1,773 articles on which 
anges in rates have been made was a reduction of 10.69 
vercent, 

Concisely stated: If the railroads could have purchased 
he material and equipment used, and obtained the labor 
mployed, in the year 1907, on the basis of prices and scale 
f wages in effect in 1897, their cost of operation, plus the 
cost of improvements and extensions, would have been 
upproximately $676,000,000 less; and had they received for 
joing the business in 1907 the rates of 1897, their earnings 
would have been approximately $90,000,000 greater than 
they were, 

Facts of this character furnish their own argument. 
ligures such as these require no elaboration. 


The Four Great Business Factors. 


The four great departments of business activity of the 
nation upon which our present marvelous position as a 
commercial power has been builded, upon which our future 
progress and prosperity depend, are agriculture, manufac- 
turing, merchandising and transportation. I -have placed 
trausportation last, but it may well be placed first, because 
the prosperity of all the others depends absolutely upon 
the prompt, efficient, dependable carriage and interchange 
of commodities, 

Agriculture, manufacturing and merchandising, in the free 
and untrammeled rise and fall of prices to meet changin 
conditions, act promptly almost automatically. The grea 
business of transportation alone, vital to the prosperity, 
yea, the very life of all the others, is hedged about and 
restricted by legislative enactment and supervision of com- 
missions, national and in almost every state. In addition 
to this, every act, every change in tariff made or suggested 
by the railroads is watched and questioned by hundreds of 
alert, aggressive associations such as yours. 

I do not dispute this right of the nation or the states to 
regulate the corporations they have created. I do not ques- 
tion the right and duty of your association and kindred 
organizations to most minutely scan and closely inquire into 


changes that may affect your interests; but I want to urge 

‘upon this association, upon the nation and the states, the 
all-important necessity of exercising power with conservatism 
und wisdom. Samson possessed power—the ruins of the 
temple attest the fact—but I fail to find in any history, 
sacred or profane, a suggestion that that power was wisely 
exercised. 

Mr. President, you may build your great manufacturing 
plants, equip them with the most modern machinery and 
man them with the most skillful artisans. You may build 
your great jobbing houses, grand and imposing in their 
architecture, perfectly appointed and completely stocked ; 
but, without transportation facilities, without the railroad, 
all you have done would be as worthless as though the 
manufacturing plants and the great marts of commerce you 
have builded were merely paintings on a canvas. 


Railroads an Indispensable Partner. 


In every business undertaking, to be successful, you have 
to have a partner; and that partner is the railroad located 
outside of your gates, having no voice in the management 
of the affairs of your company, but nevertheless an active, 
helpfui, indispensable partner. The 225,000 miles of rail- 
roads, which have served the great commercial interests of 
the country so well, were built by private capital. If these 
roads are improved and extended or new roads built to meet 
the requirements of this rapidly developing nation it must 
be done by private capital. 

How long will capital continue to be invested in rail- 
roads—-incurring, to say the least, equally as great risk and 
hazard as is incident to any other class of business—on a 
return of 4 or 5 percent, when the same capital invested 
in manufacturing, agriculture or merchandising will pay 
on an average three times as much? 

The question is an exceedingly serious and important one 
to you, important to the state and to the nation. Think of 
it! Study conditions in a spirit of fairness and liberality. 
Won't dismiss this important matter with the assumption 
that, because the railroads have for years in some way met 
these conditions without any compensatory increase in rates, 
they can continue to do so. 

you recall the story of the farmer who tried to educate 
his horse to live without eating. Just as the experiment 
aoe about to prove a success the horse died—of starva- 
tion. 

Don’t assume that because the railroads, under the spur 
of dire necessity, have met these conditions in the past by 
practicing every device for cheapening the cost of operation 


that the highest skill, ingenuity and ability could resort to, 
then can continue to do so indefinitely. 

I say to you that, in my opinion, the limit of cheapening 
cost of operation by more powerful locomotives, larger cars, 
reduced grades and improved facilities, has practically been 
reached, at least in the territory east of Chicago. 

Increased cost now and in the future must be met by 
increased compensation, and I beg of you tonight, as repre- 
sentatives of one of the most important branches of in- 
dustrial activity in the great and growing middle west, to 
earnestly appreciate how interdependent our relations are, 
to realize in what closely parallel lines our interests run 
and to deal fairly and justly with your partner just outside 
of your gate. 

What the railroads want is to cojperate with the business 
interests of the country in bringing about a return of the 
abounding prosperity of the last few years, and if a great 
majority of business men, represented as they are by asso- 
ciations of this Character, after study and investigation, 
believe that an increase of freight rates at this time would 
act as a check to returning prosperity—if they believed 
that the situation I have endeavored to outline may profit- 
ably be offset by largely increased tonnage incident to im- 
proved conditions, while it would be against my better judg- 
ment, I am strongly inclined to think I would recommend 


the experiment. 
Officers for 1909. 
Officers of the association for the new year were 
elected as follows: 
President—La Verne W. Noyes, Aermotor Company, Chi- 


cago. 

First vice president—J. H. Bartholomew, Avery Company, 
Peoria. 

Second vice president—W. H. Burn, Sturges & Burn Man- 
ufacturing Company, Chicago. 

Treasurer—John T. Stockton, Joseph Stockton Company, 
Chicago. 7 a 

Directors (two years)—Fred W. Upham, Upham & Alger, 
Chicago; John E. Wilder, Wilder & Co., Chicago; Rudolph 
Ortmann, Griffin Wheel Company, Chicago; P. A. Peterson, 
Union Furniture Company, Rockford; Isaac Keim, Siegel, 
Cooper & Co., Chicago, and William E. Clow, James B. Clow 
& Sons, Chicago. 


The ticket was made up by a nominating committee 
and was carried unanimously. 





ITEM OF COST IN VENEER MANUFACTURE. 


Address by R. C. Dayton, Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago, December 9, 1908. 


I have been asked to say something upon the subject of 
factory costs. It is needless for me to say that the matter 
of costs is a vital and fundamental consideration not only 
in the veneer business but in all transactions wherein goods 
are bought or produced and then sold. The very basis of 
our success or failure in mercantile or manufacturing pur- 
suits is the correctness of our cost figures. It is generally 
conceded by veneer manufacturers and suspicioned by the 
buyers of veneers that there is a great and deplorable lack 
of knowledge by the manufacturer of the costs of his prod- 
ucts; and there have been and are today buyers of veneers 
who are constantly on the lookout for manufacturers who 
are new in the business or who have not inaugurated a re- 
liable cost system, and his transactions go merrily on until 
the producer begins to see the danger signals or falls under 
the disturbing influence of the National Veneer & Panel 
Manufacturers’ Association. In all veneer plants of sub- 
stantial construction and with uptodate machinery and de- 
vices there ought to be but very little difference. in the cost 
of producing veneer, except as affected by the price and 
quality of the logs and the cost and efficiency of labor. I 
believe that where proper and thorough records have been 
kept that the yearly summing up at the time of the annual 
closing for inventory is the time to determine the cost of 
producing the various kinds, thicknesses and qualities of 
stock. You have had the average product from your average 
logs for the period of a year, which ought to be the basis 
for the average log run of veneer. 

In a systematic record it is necessary to scale the logs 
at the drag saw, keeping account of number of feet intended 
for each particular thickness. There should be a daily re- 
port for each cutting machine, showing the exact time used 
upon each thickness and kind of wood. Your sales for the 
year and the inventory will show just the amount of veneers 
of the different thicknesses of woods. Your books, of course, 
disclose the amount or cost of labor, logs and all the other 
expenditures incidental to the business. Now, having the 
amount of logs cut for each specific kind and thickness, the 
cutting time or labor upon each kind and thickness and the 
amount of each thickness and kind produced it is easy to 
figure what each kind and thickness has cost a thousand 
feet. And from such a record you can also learn what has 
been the hourly or daily output of the different kinds and 
the average product in veneers a thousand feet of logs. 
The veneer cutter and his lathe stand in the same relation 
and significance to the veneer factory that the sawyer and 
his carriage in lumber cutting stand to the saw mill. The 
profit or loss in the business is dependent upon the amount 
and quality of the product from his machine, and therefore 
against each veneer lathe must be charged its proportionate 
share of all the expenses of the business, including labor, 
fuel, taxes, insurance, cartage, discounts, mill supplies, mill 
repairs, office salaries and expenses, interest etc. and a rea- 
sonable amount for depreciation, which in our business 
amounts to a few cents less than $73 a day a machine. 

Now, while your yearly averages and costs are accurate, 
they serve only as a basis from which to ascertain the values 
of veneers in all their variations of widths, lengths, quality, 
kinds of wood etc., and upon this point it behooves the manu- 
facturers to keep continually, everlastingly and persistently 
busy. Keep records of results in individual orders, ascer- 
taining in this way what your logs have yielded in the dif- 
ferent dimensions and qualities. If you have selected your 
best logs for a certain cutting, what is the value or results 
from the poor logs you have left? We all know that it costs 
more to produce veneer 12 inches wide than 10 inches, and 
an added cost as you increase in width; and the cost Is 
greater for 6-foot lengths than 4-foot, but as to what these 
differentials in cost are remains to be worked out by actual 
and repeated tests. 

In order to establish a danger line below which it would 
not be safe to quote upon our goods, pp we < id 





for a few moments the cost of some of the thicknesses of our 
common woods. I make the assertion that the average run of 
good veneer logs will not cut out more than 65 percent of the 
full log scale into %-inch merchantable log run veneer; 
8-16 and \%-inch, 70 percent; 1-16-inch, 75 percent; 1-20, 
1-24 and 1-28-inch, 75 percent; that the average cut of logs 
a day a machine will be about as follows: 44-inch, 5,000 
feet; 3-16-inch, 4,000 feet; %-inch, 3,000 feet; 1-16-inch, 
2,000 feet ; 1-20-inch, 1,800 feet ; 1-24-inch, 1,700 feet; 1-28- 
inch, 1,600 feet. Assuming that the cost of logs, including 
freight and yarding, is $20 a thousand feet, a day’s run 
would result as follows: 


Feet. 
5.000 Geet themes 4 0D Che TER. ooo cscccccscvcescccs 20,000 
65 percent of this (the day’s cut of 4-inch)......... 13,000 
Cost of 5,000 feet at $20................ $100 
COBt GE GARTERS GB GIG eo 6.0 0:02:00 00 s080r00 73 


\ -inch. 


8-16-inch. Feet. 


4,000 feet times 16-3 to the inch..............50006. 21,333 
70 percent of this (day’s cut of 3-16-inch)........... 14,933 
Cost of 4,000 feet Gt BBO... wcrccccccccvecs $ 80 
Cost of machine a day..........ceeeeees 73 

TORRE COE o.0n:0.0050000604000980008005 $153 


Dividing this by 14,933 feet we have $10.25, ccat of 3-16- 
inch. 











\%-inch. Feet. 
Oe Beek Bienes B OO Ge BNEs 06.0506 ccvccsencceccars 24,000 
70 percent Of this... ...ccccccccsccscccccccccseccces 16,800 

Cost of 3,000 feet at $20... . $ 60 

COME GE GARGS BO GOT ..0.6.0 800s ccce cesses 73 

OE CONE 4 0. .0.0.0000.05600000960000006 133 

Divided by 16,800 we have $8, cost of %-inch. 

1-16-inch. Feet. 
2,000 feet times 16 to the imch.....ccccesccccvecees 32,000 
FO DOPGRME. GE TR. 0 0.0cccovens cecccvccceccceeess ee. 24,000 

Cost of 2,000 feet at $20...........5008- $ 4 

COE Of GARCMIMO.B GAP. coc cecccscsscece 73 

i (ie ~cecenshsenessaranhoiseeans $113 

Divided by 24,000 we have $4.71, cost of 1-16-inch. 
1-20-inch. Feet. 
1,900 feet times 20 to the inch.........cccccccecseee 38,000 
TS POCCOME GE GBs o.c oc cre ccccneseccccscccesccccens 28,500 

Cost of 1,900 feet of logs at $20.......... $ 38 

CORES GE TO BS Go tcc edenccscenecs 73 

OEE WOE bs 6s 00'00606eneseneser anaes $111 

Divided by 28,500 we have $3.87, cost of 1-20-inch. 
1-24-inch. Feet. 
2. FOD Seek Coanes DS GO COS Tie ccc ccncevcdecccesese 40,800 
Tg eer ee ee ee 30,400 

ee Gy OR I 8 4.654.60060400008 shades $ 34 

Come OF GARGERS B GOT... 0 cc cccccccvsunes 73 

ON CO oi Sida ntedeateeseusesuanad $107 

Divided by 30,400 we have $3.52, cost of 1-24-inzb. 
1-28-inch. Feet. 
1,600 feet times 28 to the imch........csccccccccces 44,800 
SO BOUUIE BE Gi a o.0'0.0:0.0:00 0 0.0 p00 0c cer eccecteececes 33,600 

Dee COG DOS BE Bees ccc ce sccdenssccone $ 32 

Cost of machine a day..........00.e000. 73 


TONE GREE. os 065.000.0005 000 000.04 e0ipiaihs $105 

Divided by 33,600 we have $3.12, cost of 1-28-inch. 

Thus we have the cost of log run, 44-inch, $13.31; 3-16- 
inch, $10.25; %-inch, $8; 1-16-inch, $4.71; 1-20-inch, $3.87; 
1-24-inch, $3.52, and 1-28-inch, $3.12, which I think is nearly 
correct, based on the cost of logs at $20 a thousand feet. 





A NEW LUMBER LINE. 

The Montgomery Lumber Company, of Spring Hope, 
N. C., is grading a railroad about 16° miles long from 
Spring Hope to connect with the Seaboard Air Line at 
Louisburg, N. C. 
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VENEER AND PANEL MANUFACTURERS IN ANNUAL SESSION. 


Addresses Touching All Phases of the Veneer Industry—Manufacturing Costs Subject 6f Lively Discussion— 
Appeal for Better Organization—Trade Ethics Indorsed—Vigorous Objection to 


The annual meeting of the National Veneer & Panel 
Manufacturers’ Association was held at the Congress 
hotel, Chicago, Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. 
Tuesday’s session was informal, the association conven- 
ing at 10 a. m., and immediately adjourning until 9:30 
a. m., Wednesday, in order to permit the completion of 
committee work ete. On Wednesday morning the regular 
annual meeting was called to order by President Burdis 
Anderson, After the roll call and reading of the min- 
utes of the last meeting. the president addressed the 
association as follows: 


The President’s “Address. 


I am pleased to see so many of you present at this the 
fourth annual meeting of our association. The number 
who have shown their interest by attending this meeting, 
argues weil for the future of our organization, and should 
encourage us to push the work we have undertaken with 
greater zeal and energy and with a fixed determination 
to effect a complete revolution, renovation and _ reor- 
ganization of the veneer and panel industry. 

The evolutionary stages of industrial effort may be 
designated as the individual, the partnership, the corpo- 
ration and the _ association. Commercial combinations 
have come in the natural course of evolution because 
the more intelligent and enlightened business men have 
come to realize that it is infinitely more profitable to live 
in harmony and work together than to struggle to destroy 
one another. They have come to appreciate the fact 
that unbridled competition is a continuation of the strug- 
gle of the jungle for the survival of the fittest, and that 
cutthroat competition must bring ruin sooner or later 
to someone, and no one is benefited by the destruction. 
Every progressive manufacturer of veneers and panels, 
therefore, must appreciate the vital importance of our 
association. Countless incidents might be related to 
demonstrate the crying necessity for such an organization, 
and the utterly disorganized and confused condition of 
the veneer and panel trade three years ago. 

For instance, three veneer mills quoting separate prices 
in the two dimensions of pinblock, stock 60x12 inches 
and 12x60 inches, had three distinctly different ideas of 
figuring differential prices; and, in consequence, one mill 
quoted a lower price for the wide stock 60x12 inches 
than for the long stock 12x60 inches. Another mill quoted 
a higher price for the wide stock than for the long stock, 
and the third mill quoted the same price for either 
dimension. Several manufacturers were selling %-inch 
basswood at $40 to $50 a thousand feet without any fears 
of becoming notoriously rich, when another manufacturer 
broke into the trade with prices of $20 to $28 and there- 
after, until his timber was exhausted, was too busy 
filling orders to get out of the woods and learn what his 
product was really worth. <A furniture manufacturer 
who had about concluded to put in a gluing department 
and build his own panels, took the matter up with the 
representatives of: several veneer mills and was much 
surprised to learn that the single ply stock and the glue, 
merely the raw materials, required to build his panels 
would cost him as much as he was then paying for the 
finished product. Now, in any other line of manufac- 
tured “product, while prices might vary somewhat, they 
would never vary 100 percent for material of precisely 
ihe same specifications; and, in every other line, there 
is some standard of value on which differential prices for 
\arious grades and sizes of material are based. In the 
\eneer and panel business, however, every manufacturer 
was a law unto himself; each manufacturer made his 
«wn prices; which in many instances, were figured from 
false standards and upon a purely theoretical basis that 
would not work out in practice. He also made his own 
grades which were governed entirely by what the con- 
sumer would consent to accept. 

The consumers and middlemen played one mill against 
another to hammer down prices and push up qualities; 
the results of this demoralized condition were clearly 
demonstrated to us at one of our early meetings when 
former President Kline presented a series of price lists 
showing that in spite of the ever increasing prices of 
timber and logs the prices of veneers and panels had 
been declining constantly for more than fifteen years. 
The situation finally became so serious that some con- 
certed action to insure even small returns upon the capital 
invested in the various plants was absolutely necessary. 
Several prominent veneer and panel men therefore called 
a consultation of manufacturers which resulted in the 
organization of the National Veneer & Pane! Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the first annual meeting of which 
was held in Chicago, December 19, 1905. We enjoyed two 
fat prosperous years under the able leadership and benefi- 
cent guidance of our highly esteemed former’ President 
“Father” Kline, and your presence here today is pleasing 
evidence that the association has managed to survive 
the lean and discouraging year which closes with this 
meeting. 

Purpose of the Association. 


When the association was organized the plan was to 
adopt uniform methods and trade practices, covering 
terms of credit, method of stating surface dimensions 
and other matters of importance. It was expected that 
we would formulate and adopt inspection and grading 
rules to be recognized and accepted as standards of value 
by all manufacturers and purchasers of veneers and 
panels everywhere. It was expected that we would 
formulate differential price lists which should and would 
be accepted by all manufacturers as a basis for pricing 
all veneer and panel stock. 

Now, the question that interests us most is to what 
extent have these things been accomplished? Have we 
secured results commensurate with our needs and our 
expectations? 

In the early meetings of the association we listened to 
many speeches on various phases of the veneer and panel 
industry. Some kind hearted benevolent gentlemen were 
afraid that the association might cause its members to 
forget their old time friends and customers and arbi- 
trarily advance prices to such an extent that a consid- 
erable hardship would result to the purchasers and con- 
sumers of our product. The situation at present seems 
to indicate that the fears of these philanthropic gentle- 
men were uncalled for, in fact, the dealers in and the 
ronsumers of our product have always shown themselves 
fully competent to protect their own interests. 

We found some other manufacturers who were reason- 
ably well satisfied with existing conditions and failed 
to see the necessity of joining any association. Content- 
ment is doubtless a good thing, but sometimes it is too 
much of a good thing. Still others thought the associa- 
tion might possibly be of benefit to them, but did not 
think their business justified them at that time in at- 
tending the meetings. They were very much like a mer- 
chant I read about: ‘“‘As soon as my trade picks up a 





Removal of the Tariff. 
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bit,” said the merchant, looking wise, ‘‘as soon as my 
trade picks up a bit I am going to advertise.’’ We also 
had an instructive address from one gentleman who stated 
that he was working on a margin of 10 percent profit 
and that 10 percent profit should satisfy any reasonable 
man. 

We have found so many manufacturers who have been 
inclined to sell stock without apparent regard to cost or 
profit to themselves that we have sometimes wondered 
if the veneer and panel industry hasn’t somewhat of a 
corner on philanthropy and generosity. 

Prices and Values. 

The fact that veneer prices are still being quoted with- 
out regard to values was recently demonstrated when a 
purchaser asked a number of mills for prices on the same 
specifications. One manufacturer of long experience who 
operates a complete cost system, quoted a flat price of 
$25 a thousand feet. Another manufacturer quoted a 
price of $23 a thousand feet, and still another, with the 
club differential price list in hand, quoted a price of $16. 
I am unable to state what other prices were quoted, but 
the order was placed with a fourth mill at a price which 
was presumably less than $16. The prices of $23 and $25 
quoted by two mills were not excessive. The cost systems 
and experience of these two mills had fully demonstrated 
that material of the sizes and quality specified could not 
be produced profitably at less than the prices quoted. 
This being the case, what will be the result to mills no 
better equipped. with no better facilities in any way, that 
quoted prices of $16 and less for precisely the same stock. 
This is only an instance, but many more might be cited 
to show that all lines of veneers as well as panels, are 
still being offered at less than the actual cost of pro- 
duction. 

The inspection and grading rules that were to be gen- 
erally accepted, and the uniform methods and trade prac- 
tices that were to be adopted, have not proved as effective 
as we expected and hoped. The first grading rules were 
impracticable and, therefore, were not generally used. 
The terms agreed upon have been largely ignored and 
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the method of stating dimensions that was adopted by 
some of the most conspicuously prominent of our 
members. 

You have doubtless all heard the old story of the man 
who lost his wife. His friend expressed his sympathy and 
asked him what caused her death. He replied that he 
didn’t know exactly, that the doctor came every day 
and said she showed some improvement, until finally she 
died, and he didn’t know what she died of, unless it was 
improvement. Now it seems to me that we have had all 
of this kind of improvement that we need in the veneer 
and panel business, and it is for the members of this 
association to decide whether they will consent to _ let 
the matters drift along improving in this way, and allow 
needed reforms to be indefinitely delayed, or whether 
they will act together here and now to really improve 
existing conditions and make the veneer and panel business 
more desirable and profitable as we have every reason 
to believe that it can and should be. 

I think you will agree with me that this is not a benevo- 
lent or charitable institution; that it is by no means a 
philanthropic enterprise. If there is any man engaged in 
the veneer and panel industry who does not want to 
increase his profits and make more money I have failed 
to make his acquaintance; and yet we, ourselves, are to 
blame for the continuation of these undesirable condi- 
tions, which are altogether due to lack of concerted effort 
and coéperation on the part of the majority of the 
manufacturers. 

To Advance Prices. 

There is no question that one of the main objects of 
this association is to advance prices; not regardless of 
the value of our product, but merely to a point where 
the manufacturer will receive a just and adequate return 
for his investment: and the labor and risks incident to 
the business. It is contrary to the policy of the National 
Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association to have any 
price agreement, but we can have legitimately, and we 
should have a differential price jist on each class of prod- 
uct represented in the association. We have found that 
ridiculously low prices are quoted many times because, 
through ignorance or misunderstanding on the part ot 
the manufacturers, costs und values are figured on an 
entirely false basis and upon theory rather than from 
experience. Price lists should therefore be compiled by 
the most experienced, careful and conservative men of 
the association and shculd form the basis or standard 
on which all intelligent and progressive manufacturers 
figure their selling prices. This would not constitute an 
illegal. price agreement, as each manufacturer might dis- 
count the list as he saw fit. It would, however, largely 
obviate ridiculous differential prices, because comparative 
values would be much better understood and appre- 
ciated. 


It is a generally conceded fact that regularity and 
uniformity of prices, grades, terms and general trade 
practices are an advantage to both the manufacturer and 
the pugchaser. Trade is stimulated by regularity, whereas, 
busineSS is retarded and demoralized by irregular produc- 
tion and prices. 

Uniform trade practices that will eliminate many of 
the complications and misunderstandings now incident 
to our business should be so formulated that they will 
be acceptable to all manufacturers and purchasers of our 
products, and then they should be adopted and absolutely 
adhered to by every manufacturer. It matters little what 
particular terms or forms are adopted provided there is 
general uniformity and unanimity in all branches of the 
trade. 

We certainly have not accomplished all that might 
have been accomplished in the last three years, and yet 
our association is by no means a failure. One great good 
that has been accomplished by the association is that the 
manufacturers have been brought together in a more 
intimate social and business relation which places us 
in a position to accomplish results now, that perhaps 
would have been impossible in the earlier days of the 
organization. 

Free Intercourse Beneficial. 

At some of our early gatherings the more suspicious 
individuals were inclined to keep their mouths closed 
and their coats buttoned to sateguard their business 
secrets and their visible wealth. but all have gradually 
warmed up to the fact that the veneer and panel manu- 
facturers are a reasonably safe bunch to associate with, 
and the members who have attended frequent meetings of 
the club agree unanimously that they have been greatly 
benefited by the free and frank interchange of ideas and 
experiences The members who have joined the credit 
and inspection experience bureau, by a confidential ex- 
change of information, fully realize that this service is 
worth several times the cost of membership. 

The freight classification committee has started a 
movement which promises beneficial results. We have 
aroused a general interest in factory cost accounting 
which will doubtless be increased by the papers to be 
read at this meeting. When every manufacturer fig- 
ures cost and values intelligently and systematically we 
will most assuredly see higher prices and more uniform 
prices for veneers and panels, and when we get suffi- 
ciently close together so that each one knows just what 
the others are doing, “‘reasonably high prices’ will be 
maintained, because few, if any, manufacturers will wish 
to acknowledge that they are so weak and incompetent 
that they can only assure business by making low prices. 

We want every manufacturer in our line to become 
interested in the associations, to attend the meetings, 
and to express his ideas and speak his mind unreservedly 
A little brushing up now and then will brighten the best 
of us, so do not hesitate, but let us hear from each one 
of you today. I will ask you to observe only one rule; 
that is, that only one get mad at a time. 


Following the delivery of his annual address President 
Anderson reported upon the work of the American Lum 
ber Trades Congress, held at Minneapolis, Minn., last 
June and at which he was the official delegate of the 
National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association. He 
said: 


I was appointed a delegate to attend the Lumber Trades 
Congress held at Minneapolis in June, at which lumber trade 
ethics was considered That meeiing was composed of sex 
retaries and officers of lumber trade associations and allied 
organjzations Che delegates there represented something 
over 11,000 companies, manufacturing and wholesaling lum 
ber in its various lines. The retail and wholesale dealers’ 
associations were represented, as well as the mills, and a 
committee was appointed to formulate a code of trade ethics, 
which was adopted with some few dissenters. Just in line 
with what I said a few minutes ago comes this question of 
trade ethics—to have uniform trade practices so that when 
a man is attempting to sell on thirty day’ or for spot cash 
or on sixty days’ time he will not be constantly confronted 
with competitors in the same line of business who are offer 
ing four months; in other words, so that the method of 
accepting and making contracts shall be uniform and accept 
able to the purchasers as well as to the manufacturers 
The Lumber ‘Trades Congress, embracing both dealers and 
manufacturers, of course had in view that its action would 
be acceptable to both branches of the trade. The code of 
trade ethics adopted at Minneapolis was printed and a copy 
sent to each member of the association. It was sent out 
through the courtesy cf the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and the 
secretary of the Lumber Trades Congress has sent pamphlets 
containing the code to this meeting to be distributed here 
so that the matter can be fully considered and acted upon by 
this association. The intention of the congress was to 
formulate this code and then ask each representative to 
carry it back to his organization and endeavor to have it 
generally adopted, with the idea, however, of perpetuating 
the Lumber ‘lrades Congress and making such revision from 
time to time as conditions might seem to justify or make 
necessary. I believe thoroughly, as I stated before, that 
the precise terms, forms and agreement that we come to do 
not matter so much as does uniformity. Now I shall be 
pleased to hear from any of you on this subject. 

D. KE. Kline—I move that a committee of three be ap 
pointed to take this matter under consideration and make a 
report later in the day. 


This motion carried and the chair appointed P. B. 
Raymond, Nathan M. Willson and O. C, Lemke to report 
upon the code of trade ethies. 

The next order of business was the report of Secretary 
EK. H. Defebaugh, which was as follows: 


Secretary’s Report. 


After the exhaustive and well balanced report of our 
president it is needless for the secretary to talk much about 
the work of the association. The activity of the clubs con 
nected with the industry which have been fathered by this 
organization has taken the place of the inside work of this 
body, for the membership in them is identical, and coming 
together each month the various branches of the industry 
get in closer touch on the happenings in the trade and 
therefore the fences are largely fixed up by personal contact 
with the active men in the business. 

But we have all discovered during these twelve months 
of 60 percent demand and 130 percent capacity that where 
there was an order in sight the National association rules and 
price recommendations were somewhat out of sight. For 
with the reduction of trade business began to show that 
“peaked” look that was characteristic of the veneer man all 
those years before an organization was perfected. Through 
the kindness of ex-President Kline we had an opportunity 
to discuss the troubles of the man who could not get orders 
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to run but half the time at our July meeting; but, if any- 
thing, things have been worse since then than they were 
before—probably on the theory that the constant dropping 
of hints by the buyer eventually made an impression on the 
seller. ‘The result was and is today, I am Sorry to say, that 
the industry is in the same “devil of a fix” that Stuart Rob- 
son used to depict so cleverly when he was racing the Henri- 
etta. A race horse can consume a lot of money for feed, 
jockeys etc., but the veneer manufacturer can get rid of 
his profits and some of his capital stock easier than any 
other man I know of. 

When I made this unfavorable comment the other day 
to a bunch of veneer men they all stopped to draw breath 
and burst out laughing at once, indicating that they knew 
whom I was talking about. 

Of course, the basis of the difficulties in the industry to- 
day is the lack of knowledge of manufacturing costs—care- 
ful diagnosis of operations of a plant, so as to know for 
what stuff really should be sold. Sut “bum, rotten, punk” 
salesmanship is finally and lastly to blame for the whole 
trouble. Of course, if everybody in the business were satis- 
fied in his own mind that his cost was so much money and 
used these figures as a basis for a it would be all 
right, but the trouble with the veneer trade is they want 
orders too badly. They are so meneumnadinaies that the buyer 
is growing rich at their expense. 

Illustrating what I mean, two active manufacturers made 
a quotation on some veneer the other day. One quoted 
$26, another $23, and then these two manufacturers dis- 
covered they were practically figuring the same; but another 
manufacturer—-good hearted fellow—thought $16 would be 
enough for this stock. In other words, he said that was 
the best he could figure, but he might as well have quoted 
$30, for he didn’t get the business. Somebody else got it— 
presumably at a lower price. But this may not have been 
true. The seller may have been like the man who for three 
years has been selling to a concern at 33 percent less than 
unother manufacturer has been getting, because he juggled 
the grades. Of course, anybody can make any grading he 
wants to. He can sell his stuff for nothing and give a $50 
overocat as a premium, but who under the sun wants to do 
business just for the miid pleasure of it’ As somebody 
remarked to me not long ago, “I quite agree with you as to 
the necessity for a closer walk between manufacturers, not 
forgetting to walk the same way when they get apart, how- 
ever. Veneer manufacture is special work. What is made 
for one customer is not always good fer another's use. 
Therefore if we make a miscut and our specifications are 
not right and something happens—-we are dead sure to lose 
money on cur goods because our folks at home don't figure 
right. They evidently overlook everything but the labor 
and material cost, and they are not very sure of that, be- 
cause they don't draw any salaries themselves; they never 
had a fire; don’t have any contingent expenses or any other 
overhead charges that manufacturers in most lines figure 
carefully.” 

In fact, the veneer man seems to be exempt from anything 
but just the same old sloppy way of doing business in vogue 
before the war. If we are to take our white haired sages’ 
opinion in the matter, In those times we did have a little 
common sense, although we didn’t know the value of our 
wood, but in this day and generation quotations, as a gen- 
eral thing, have been way cut of line. Then again the veneer 
manufacturer is so easy he will bite every time somebody 
makes a motion of throwing a line into him. 








Some Bad Practices. 

A manufacturer I know of sent out specifications to about 
twenty veneer mills not long ago for some certain stock. 
The trade had been handled for some years by another manu- 
facturer, who quoted his regular price, which was high-——so 
said the buyer—-compared with a number of other quota- 
tions, some of which were $5 a thousand less. Now this 
buyer had sent specifications everywhere and got a response 
from the majority, but the funny thing about it is that the 
fellow that quoted the lower price could not get the busi- 
ness because the consumer was afraid if he bought the stuff 
it would not be up to specifications and he would be worse 
off than if he continued to do business with his old veneer 
man aud paid him full price! So all buyers don’t buy be 
cause stock is cheap. The fact was this buyer knew he had 
raised his specifications so he was getting a better grade of 
material and the high price was not out of line considering 
the fact that he wanted wide stock and other specifications 
not specified in the association rules. 

rhere have been too many veneer men in this association 
who were half-hearted about everything they did They 
would get up and vote, or perhaps just sit’ still and look 
out the window when somebody eise voted, and then if the 
grades agreed upon didn't exactly suit their “fawney” and 
some customer came along and wanted a special grade, in 
order to get the business, they would make it The result 
is: It is hard to always compete with people who mix 
their grades; in fact, sort the stuff up most any way to 
suit the customer, without regard to the dead loss of waste 
in cutting material to sizes 

One operator in discussing the trials ond tribulations of 
the veneer man the other day stuted, “I am afraid most of 
us have too many ‘leaders’ in our business, and in order to 
put a little salve on our consciences we say, ‘Oh, well, we 
have made a leader out of this stuff, and hoping to get some 
other sizes or additional trade from this customer we can 
afford to take his business in our leader at cost or even 
less.” In going over the order book at the factory the 
other day the same manufacturer discovered that about 65 
percent of the business of the factory had been “leaders,” 
and he then knew why he Rad lost $12,000 on last year's 
business. I fear that there have been too many “leaders’ 
sold in the rest of the veneer trade in 1908, and when you 
close up your books-——providing you’ ever do get a trial 
balance off-——you will find they are lopsided. You will dis- 
cover that you have done probably 60 to 70 percent as much 
business as in 1907 for percent less money. Then when 
you add to this reduction the loss on timber on the yard 
when the panic struck us in October, 1907, when you add 
additional and overhead charges, which always pile up when 
you are only running half time, you will discover that. your 
loss in your business for 1908 was greater than your profits 
were in 1907, and therefore it is pretty hard to reconcile a 
continuation of the present values for 1909. You can't well 
buy your logs any cheaper. If you do you will find they 
are not so good and it will prac tically mean the same thing—- 
your timber cost will be just as great as in 1907 or 1908, 
You may have secured a little better efficiency from labor 
in 1908, but increased overhead charges will more than cover 
any little advantage you might have had in manufacturing 
cost. 

liow are you going to remedy it? Eliminate bum sales- 
manship! That is what I call this present method of sell- 
ing veneers and panels and there are just two ways to cure 
the evil—one is to live up to specifications adopted from 
time to time since this association was organized. Thus 
when you go out to offer your goods for sale sell ‘em so much 
a thousand feet, association grades. Don’t throw in all 
your wide veneer—-don’t give your customer more than he 
pays for, If he wants a special width or special thickness 
of stock make it for him, but charge him a price! When 
you do that you are protected on your special business and 
if you live up to your specifications you will be protected 
on your whole volume. 

How to Get Results. 

The gentlemen coming to this meeting have had enough 
experience to know that most of the members of the organi- 
zation desire to be good Indians and make money out of 
their business, and that is why they belong to the National 
association and the smaller organizations in the trade. Yet 
two men who loaf together all the time when they are at a 
meeting will get mixed up on quotations once in a while, 
because they don’t live strictly up to specifications, grades 
and recommendations on values. I bave heard of cases 
where there was a regular seesaw, in which the buyer sat 
on the teeter and worked one manufacturer against the other 











until the price was down to a satisfactory basis. Now one 
of the good things about organizations is to discover the 
other fellow has no horns, and it seems to me that some of 
the manufacturers who have been attending these meetings 
a couple of years are not yet sure of that—they have cer- 
tainly not had the confidence in each other that might be 
expected. Of course, I recognize the fact that occasionally 
we find some man who is just naturally a poor salesman, 
and he goes out and gives his stuff away without regard to 
what it costs or anything about it. Then we find some 
manufacturers who are very secretive. They listen—keep 
their ears to the ground—but never open their mouths. And 
this prevents the openhanded, openhearted man in the asso- 
ciation from giving up everything of benefit to the other 
fellow, for while he is not one of the suspicious ones him- 
self and is willing to help the other fellow, he thinks a one- 
sided arrangement is not fair. And it isn’t. The keynote of 
assceciation work is reciprocity, and if everyone who attends 
these meetings would do for others as he would be done by 
the exchange of information at this one today would be 
worth all the money that has been accumulated in the veneer 
business. 





Mr. Defebaugh next presented his report as treasurer, 
showing that the finances of the association are in satis- 
factory condition, after which H. H. Gibson addressed 
the meeting, taking as his subject ‘Association Work 
in all its Phases.” Mr. Gibson said: 


Address of Henry H. Gibson. 


I have been invited to make a brief address on the sub- 
ject ot “Association Work in All Its Phases.” I think per 
haps my selection for this distinction reflects more credit on 
the friendship of your president than it does on his dis- 
cretion, 

Vhe value of association work in commercial pursuits has 
been so long established that it searcely needs any encomiums 
from Ine or anyone else. 

In both theory and practice friendly association between 
men of kindred business employment has proven to be a 
most desirable thing. It has been demonstrated time and 
time again that whatever is done for the good of a calling 
as a whole is of increased advantage to the individuals 
involved in that pursuit. 

Practically every great industry in the United States, 
made up of numerous individuals and companies, has reatized 
the advantages surrounding association work and all have 
their associations. While practically every one of these alli 
ances are successful, some are much more so than others. 

If members of a particuiar line of trade simply get 
together und hold a “conversation congress” ; get acquainted ; 
vet their legs under the table with each other and discuss 
details of their business, it is worth all any association costs. 
rhis, however, is but the first step toward a logical and 
profitable organization. It ordinarily lies within the power 
of a very minor percentage of any pursuit to make such a 
close understanding one with the other that they can domi 
nate the trade in which they are interested. 

Ordinarily there is no idea, and should not be in associa- 
tion work, in forming a trust for the purpose of securing 
higher than just values for a given production. The chief 
aim of every association should be to standardize every de 
tail of its business. This is a big undertaking and involves 
correct and economical methods of production; the estab 
lishment of accurate cost systems; uniformity in grading ; 
methods and terms of sale and an infinity of other and di- 
versified steps, all tending to the material financial better- 
meut of the industry. 

In analogous association lines it may be cited that one 
of the most successful ones is the Hardwood Manufacturers 
Association of the United States, which is carried on at a 
cost of from $25,000 to $35,000 a year, but which is so 
profitable to the individual members that one of these stated 
lo me not more than a year ago that although the association 
had expended upward of $150,000 in its work, if he had been 
called on to pay all its bilis he still individually would have 
achieved a profit out of it. 

As is well known to many of you, the maple flooring 
industry has had a close working arrangement among its 
individual members for severai years, and while at all times 
this association has been unable to hold its values on a 
highly profitable basis, there never has been a time since it 
was organized that there has not been a reasonable profit 
in the production of its variety of flooring. 

A couple of years ago | had the pleasure of organizing a 
hardwood dimension stock association in this city, which 
had only two or three meetings and was then merged with 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. During the first 
year of its existence members told me that with the infor- 
mation obtained that they were able to secure an advance 
in price in their product of from $6 to $10 a thousand feet. 
lor the first time in the history of the hardwood dimension 
business it is now on a reasonably proiitable basis. 

The Hickory Associations. 

There are various associations in the hickory industry. 
Ilickory is a wood that up to a very recent time has shown 
a forest waste of fully 90 percent, only 10 percent being 
actually utilized in the production of’ spokes, handles etc. 
This was owing to an unjustifiable prejudice against the red 
or heart wood of hickory, every specification calling for sec- 
ond growth sapwood. ‘Through the efforts of these associa- 
tions numerous tests have been made during the last year 
under the direction of government experts and it was but a 
very short time before it was demonstrated that red hickory 
of corresponding weight of white hickory was of equal value 
for all commercial purposes. The result has been that there 
is no discrimination now placed against red hickory in the 
carriage trade; it is very much less in the handle trade, 
and the government purchasing department has revised its 
rules and now makes no discrimination against red hickory. 

You know there are some preachers who it is alleged can 
not keep to their text and I claim no superiority to the 
“men of the cloth.’ I therefore would like to discuss a mo- 
ment the need of more logical and strenuous association 
work_on the part of the veneer and panel industry. 

The veneer business is not a new one, although it has only 
been within a few years that it has achieved commercial im- 
portance. I bave yvenecred mahogany furniture in my house 

thé is at least 100 years oid that has stood up in the 

and tear of use, furnace and steam heat for all these 
years and is as handsome and substantial today as it was 
the day it was built. 1 cite this because it demonstrates 
that veneered work is of a quality that will stand time and 
rough usage even better than will solid woodwork and at 
the same time is much more beautiful. , 

Theoretically the production of a material showing hand- 
some wood faces and concealing between them inferior or 
defective wood when it can be produced and sold at a cost 
very little in excess of plain solid wood should be a line of 
manufacture that ought to develop a very handsome profit. 
Unfortunately, the history of the veneer and panel business 
is not an alluring one. I will defy any member of this asso- 
elation to point out five individuals or concerns in this asso- 
ciation or out of it who have ever achieved even a moderate 
fortune in this line of production. 

Strenuous association work on the part of you gentlemen 
should be gone into and at once to attempt to discover the 
weaknesses surrounding the veneer and panel industry, and 
when discovered—correct them. 

You can come here and have a nice soc ‘ial time and make 
a lot of bully good acquaintances and friends, which is worth 
all your present investment is costing, but it would seem to 
me, if I inay be permitted to advise, that it is time to “get 
down to brass tacks.’ Please bear in mind that you can't 
accomplish results without talent or without money. Your 
money will employ talent and you must needs spend some 
money to achieve results with even the wonderful possi 
bilities of this veneer and panel industry 

It occurs to me that the use of veneers and panels might 
be wonderfully increased if systematic exploitation was under- 











taken in that direction. It might be broadened enough to 
keep every veneer plant in the country working full time 
and at good prices. 

Today very few of you dare put out a price list, because 
it is simply a vehicle for the next man to cut the values you 
regard as reasonable ones. This is an unwise proceeding 
because the cutting of a price will not increase the volume 
of trade and results in a complete demoralization of values 
and consequent profits. 

You gentlemen today are paying for logs approximately 
double the price you did ten years ago and today you are 
selling veneers of less price than you did ten years ago. 
In these ten years the price of your labor has increased 20 
percent, but through your efforts toward economical produc 
tion you have succeeded in absorbing that extra labor cost, 
but you have not set aside any added profits in your busi 
ness. To my mind the veneer industry is not an alluring one 
for any new expenditure of time, money or brains and | 
am astounded when new capital goes into it. 

Theoretically the veneer and panel business should be one 
of the must profitable in the country and the only reason 
it is not so is because its members do not actually get to 
gether in place of making a bluff that they are doing so 
coutribute freely to a fund to work out the problems and 
establish the industry on a high plane of profit. 

I have observed that there always has been in association 
affairs a good deal of criticism over the amateur in the 
trade who is known as the “yellow dog” in an organization 
of any line of business. In the case of the veneer and 
panel people, as I have analyzed methods, systems and prices, 
there are some of the older manufacturers who can discount 
the new man in doing remarkably foolish things. 

I trust I have not offended any member of this association 
by my rather blunt observations pertaining to this industry 
and to this association, but while I may be more or less 
of a theorist in business affairs, I believe it is practically 
possible to make the veneer and panel industry a calling of 
which every man can make even his banker proud. 












P. B. Raymond was the only chairman of the sub 
sidiary organizations present and was called upon for 
few remarks. He said: 


A 


I do not know as I have anything to offer that will be of 
any encouragement to us except perhaps on the matter of 
the cutting of prices, which has not taken place to such 
an extent during the last year as it did previously. The 
cutting of prices has been largely by manufacturers who 
are not members of our organization and by some members, 
too, who have not attended any of the meetings. A man 
who attends our meetings regularly will not go out and cut 
the price because at these meetings we talk over conditions 
and the prices we are getting and after a manufacturer has 
been present at two or three meetings he is convinced that 
we are in earnest and, as a rule, will not go out and sell 
his output for less than it is worth in the market. 

President Anderson—One very important branch of the 
work undertaken by this association and one that I think 
offers as iarge returns for the investment as any that we 
are making is the credit and exnerience bureau, which was 
established by the executive committee early this year. That 
work is direc ‘tly in charge of our assistant secretary, Howard 
S$. Young, and I have asked him to explain the methods and 
workings of this bureau with a view to interesting all those 
who have not participated in the bureau and its benefits and 
so that they will understand just what is to be expected of 
it und the advantages wuich will accrue to them by pai 
ticipating in this branch of our work. 


The Experience Bureau. 

Mr. Young was ealled upon and explained in some 
detail the workings of the experience bureau, identify 
ing it as a clearing house for the exchange of informa 
tion relating to the moral side of credit risks—the 
willingness of buyers to pay their bills and their inclina 
tion or lack of inclination to make unfair claims. He 
said that requests had been sent out to each member of 
the association asking that every member list his cus 
tomers and give a resume of his experience with each one, 
so that this information could be kept on file in the sec 
retary’s office and be furnished to any member of the 
issociation upon receipt of an inquiry. He urged that 
members receiving such requests comply promptly and 
also that arrangements be made to print or have type- 
written all of the infofmation received from this source, 
furnishing it to those members who send in the reports 
asked for, thus obviating the necessity of their writing 
to the assistant secretary to secure information about 
each customer. 


D. E. Kline—If I may be permitted I would like to state 
a particular case in which the advantage of using this 
bureau has been shown very forcibly. We have availed 
ourselves of the use of the bureau and some time since made 
an inquiry of Mr. Young’s office as to the experience of 
those who were contributing to the bureau in regard to a 
certain buyer who proposed to place an order with us to 
the extent of $600 or $700. At the same time we asked foi 
a report from Dun’s agency and from the Red Book of the 
furniture trade. We received a report from Dun’s and the 
furniture agency before we got a reply from Mr. Young's 
office. Each of these gave the concern ample capital and 
recommended it for credit, and they got all the information 
they could. Through Mr. Young’s method of obtaining in- 
formation it was learned that these parties had had a 
serious difference with some middlemen; that the question 
of adjustment was in abeyance and that they had paid about 
50 percent of certain obligations and had extended the bal- 
ance, so it gave us a very different view of the responsibility 
of this proposed customer and to my mind made them un- 
desirable. Therefore, I asked them for a statement and for 
their version of this affair and they admitted the facts, but, 
to sum it all up, we were absolutely secured for our bill in 
advance, whereas it wouid have been a questionab.e trans 
action at best without security. 

Mr. Defebaugh—lIt seems to me that it ought to be plain 
to everyone that here is a dividend paying part of this 
association ; if it saves only one loss of a small shipment of 
veneers, you have paid the cost of dues in the association, 
your expenses at the annual meeting etc. 

President Anderson—I would like to repeat part of what 
I said on this subject at the last meeting, and explain that 
these lists of customers are in the hands of the assistant 
secretary, Mr. Young, and are kept strictly confidential. No 
one but Mr. Young knows what any manufacturer reports 
upon any particular customer, and on that basis there should 
be no hesitation in sending in these lists. 

I am inclined to think that comparatively few have re- 
ported because of a lack of appreciation of the benefits of 
this mevement and perhaps a:so because of neglect or care 
lessness of some who have failed to realize the good results 
it may bring them. The difference between the reports of 
this bureau and the reports of a commercial agency is that 
the commercial agency reports upon a man’s ability to pay, 
while this agency reports upon his disposition to pay. I 
was struck with the idea while Mr. Young was talking that 
the large number of duplicate reports upon bad customers, 
which he referred to, is due to the fact that the bad cus- 
tomer is obliged on account of his bad credit to shop around 
and find somebody to sell him, while the good customer stays 
at home with his friends. I hope you will all get in line 
and avail yourself of this service and contribute your part. 


At this point a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m, 
President Anderson asked that no member of the asso- 
ciation leave the meeting room and announced that all 
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present would be the guests of the association at a 
luncheon, which was served at 1 o’clock. 

The afternoon session began promptly at the hour set, 
the first feature of the program being an address upon 
“Factory Costs,” by R. C. Dayton. Mr. Dayton’s paper 
appears elsewhere in this issue. At the conclusion of 
his address it was ordered that the paper be published 
in connection with the proceedings of the meeting. 


President Anderson—We would be glad to hear from any 
other gentlemen on the subject of costs, or any comments 
upon the paper just read. If anyone disagrees with the find- 
ings of Mr. Dayton let him say so. 

Mr. Kline—I think several of the gentlemen present seri- 
ously disagree with the figures given by Mr. Dayton. The 
subject of costs has recently come up with great force and 
has been made a special order of business for the next 
meetings of our various organizations. 





Relating to the matter of manufacturing costs Presi- 
dent Anderson said: ; 


I happened to meet in the lobby here a very large lumber 
operator, a man who has been very successful in the lumber 
business and who has vast timber holdings. He wanted to 
know something about the veneer business. He said a 
gentleman from Painesville had been talking to him about 
starting a veneer plant in connection with his saw mill 
operation and had given him figares that looked very at- 
tractive. He said he had become very much interested 
in the subject, when a short time ago a gentleman came 
to him from Reed City and wanted to sell at an attractive 
figure his holdings in a veneer plant that had not paid any 
dividend. This made him think that possibly the figures 
given him by the Painesville man were not altogether cor- 
rect, and he wanted to know what I thought about it. I 
told him that four rotary veneer plants had gone out of 
business during the year by request of their creditors, and 
that furthermore one large lumber company which had 
installed a veneer plant and tried it for three years had 
decided that it was not what they were looking for and 
they had stopped operations, 


F. Eggers was asked to address the meeting upon the 
subject of costs, and gave some specific figures showing 
the cost of manufacture in his company’s plant. 

Mr. Eggers was followed by Mr. Innes, who said that 
he thought the manufacturers of veneers and panels 
ought to have some sort of a combination, not in re- 
straint of trade, of course, but something more on the 
order of the association existing among the manufac- 
turers of boxes, which would restrain the efforts of un- 
wise producers tending toward demoralization of the 
market. 

Mr. Dayton read a portion of his company’s yearly 
record of costs and among other things contributed the 
information that he had found it impossible, as a rule, 
to get more than 2,300 feet of quarter inch out of 1,000 
feet of lumber. 

A. F. Wilcox, of Chicago, was the next speaker upon 
the program, his subject being ‘‘Rubber Belting in a 
Veneer Plant.’’ Mr. Wilcox said: 


Rubber Belting in a Veneer Plant. 


When I was asked by your president to give a little 
talk on rubber belt in a veneer plant, I little thought 
what I was up against. I honestly think that anyone of 
you could tell me more about rubber belt in veneer plants 
than I myself know, as you all have had years of practical 
experience, while my business for the past fifteen years 
has been selling the belt. It occurs to me, therefore, 
that I would stand more chance in telling you something 
new and would be less likely to,risk the charge of telling 
you something you already know if I confine the greater 
part of my remarks to the general subject of rubber. As 
I have not had the pleasure of the acquaintance of all of 
the gentlemen of this convention, I am not sure just how 
far you are posted on this subject. From what I have 
seen of you already today, I should judge that you are 
likely to be well posted on most subjects, but they have 
been so many different yersions as to the source of crude 
rubber and so many fantastic stories as to the way it is 
prepared, vulcanized and manufactured, that perhaps a 
few remarks along these lines would not be amiss. 

The fact is, I have noticed a surprising lack of knowl- 
edge on this subject, even among those who would natu- 
rally be expected to know something of rubber. Some are 
even in doubt as to whether rubber should be placed in 
the animal, vegetable or mineral kingdom, and the differ- 
ent ideas as to what is meant by vulcanization are almost 
as numerous as the different people who use this term. 

Crude rubber is the milky juice or sap of a family of 
trees found in tropical and semi-tropical countries. The 
rubber tree thrives best in countries several hundred 
miles either side of the equator. The best grades of crude 
rubber come from South America, and the well-known 
“Para” brand is the finest grade of rubber that grows, 
being gathered in the Province of Para, in Brazil. 

The different grades grown in Central America are next 
in value to those of South America, and then come the 
many inferior grades of Africa and Asia. , 


Collecting Rubber. 


There are many different methods used for tapping and 
collecting the rubber juice, but I will mention only the 
manner in which Para is gathered and prepared for the 
market. 

The Province of Para has a very warm, moist climate, 
but from August to February there is comparatively a 
dry season. It is in this dry season that the natives 
gather the rubber. The trees are tapped in the evening 
and clay dishes are attached to the trees, and the sap 
or milky juice is allowed to run into these dishes until the 
next morning. The juice is then collected and is ready to 
be prepared for the market. 

The native takes a piece of wood, about three feet long, 
with a flat clay mold on one end, and dips it into the 
milky juice; he then holds this over a fire, and after a 
short time the heat coagulates the juice so that it be- 
comes solid. He then dips the ladle into the juice again 
and another layer of rubber coagulates over the first one. 
This process is continued until he has a large lump of 
rubber, called a biscuit. He then cuts the biscuit off the 
stick and it is all ready to be exported to Europe and 
North America, where it is distributed in the hundreds 
of rubber factories now in existence. 

When the rubber manufacturer receives the crude rub- 
ber, the first thing he has to do with it is to wash away 
the impurities and foreign substances which the rubber 
took up while it was being gathered and prepared. 

The crude rubber biscuits are first allowed to soak 
in hot water so they become softened. They are next fed 
up to a cutting machine and cut into slices. In this form 
the rubber is put through corrugated washing rollers, 
which roll the rubber over and over again until the im- 
purities are removed. The rubber then has to be dried for 
some weeks in order to get rid of the washing water, and 
it is then ready to be worked into manufactured articles. 

Crude rubber differs from the manufactured product in 
the following particulars: The crude material is very 
soft, elastic and pliable; it is softened by heat and hard- 
ened by cold; it is porous and full of cells; it is so sticky 





that freshly cut parts will adhere to each other wherever 
placed together. 


Beginning of the Industry. 


In 1844 Charles Goodyear took out his patent on vulcan- 
izing rubber, and the modern rubber industry dates 
from that time. There is no comparison between vul- 
canized and unvulcanized or crude rubber, as the vulcan- 
fed rubber is not affected by ordinary temperatures either 
of heat or cold; it is not in the least sticky, and has many 
— properties which unvulcanized rubber does not 
lave. : 

Up to the time of 'Goodyear’s invention rubber had very 
few commercial uses, as you will readily understand that 
very little could be done with unvulcanized crude rubber. 

Vulcanization means simply this: 

The crude rubber, after it has been washed and dried, 
is mixed with a certain proportion of sulphur in heavy 
cast-iron mixing rollers. The rubber absorbs the sulphur 
into its cells, but it is only a physical mixture until it 
has been heated in the vulcanizer to about 300° Fahren- 
heit.: At about that temperature a chemical reaction 
takes place by which the sulphur and crude rubber form 
a new substance, known to commerce as rubber. 

To go back a little way: After the rubber has been 
physically mixed with sulphur, but before vulcanization 
takes place, the mixture has the same properties as crude 
rubber, and it is softened by heat. In order to get it into 
shape so that it can be worked up into rubber hose, 
valves, mackintoshes, belts etc., the rubber is run 
through heated cast-iron rollers, called calenders, and 
which turn it out in the form of a sheet. As it is still 
unvuleanized and is very soft, pliable and adhesive in its 
qualities, it can then be roughly formed in the shape of 
rubber valves, for instance, and afterwards put into the 
iron mold, which is placed in the vuleanizer, and it is 
vuleanized and properly shaped at the same time. 

One of the terms most frequently used when speaking 
of rubber belt is ‘‘friction.’’ The rubber is frictioned on 
to the cotton duck by putting the cotton duck through 
the heated calenders before mentioned, the unvulcanized 
rubber and sulphur mixture being fed onto the duck and 
pressed into its meshes by the heavy rollers. 


Making Rubber Belts. 


A rubber belt consists of two parts—the rubber fric- 
tioned duck, which gives it its strength, and the rubber 
cover, which gives the smooth surface for pulley con- 
tact and protects the cotton from moisture ete. 

In making a belt the cotton duck, which comes in rolls 
about 42 inches wide and 400 feet long, is first frictioned 
with unvulcanized rubber, as already described, and it is 
then cut into strips of varying widths, depending on the 
width of the belt which is being made. ‘The middle, or 
duck part of the belt, is then built up by folding the strips 
of duck over each other in such a way as to give the most 
strength with the fewest possible joints. 

The rubber cover is made by running the unvulcanized 
rubber through the calenders in sheet form and then cut- 
ting it in the proper widths so that it can be folded over 
the duck or middle of the belt. The rubber itself is so 
adhesive when in an unvulcanized state that the joint 
where the cover folds on itself disappears in the vulecaniz 
ing process, and it would be next to impossible to find a 
seam in the rubber cover of a socalled seamless belt after 
it is vulcanized; as to all intents and purposes, the cover 
becomes one endless piece of rubber. 

Right here I want to explain the difference between the 
socalled seamless and seamed types of belting now on the 
market. In the seamed belt the piece of duck intended 
for the outside ply has the cover frictioned on to it by 
the calenders, which makes the outside ply and the cover 
in one piece. This, when wrapped or folded around the 
inner plies and the ends butted together, leaves a distinct 
seam which is very likely to open up, as the cover is 
very likely to break open at this point, and if the cover 
breaks open it takes the outside ply with it. 

In the seamless type of belt the cover and the plies 
are made separate and are lapped at different places, 
instead of being butted together in the same place. If 
the cover were to come off altogether on a seamless type 
of belt, the rubber frictioned duck, or middle of a well- 
made belt, should continue to run over the pulleys with- 
out any tendency to open up at the lap. 


The Vulcanizing Process. 


After the unvulcanized middle and cover have been put 
together, the rubber belt is all made and is ready to be 
put into the vuleanizer, which is usually a long boiler 
filled with steam, for a varying length of time. After the 
belt comes out of the boiler it is put in a hydraulic press, 
which is also heated, so as to complete the vulcanization 
and at the same time force the different parts of the 
belt together under an enormous pressure. 

After being taken out of the press the belt is ready 
to be marked and cut to length and baled for shipping. 

Rubber belting can be classed under three heads—plain 
or regular, stitched and frictioned surface. Plain or 
regular belt is the rubber covered ordinary belt, such as 
I have already described. Stitched belt is the same make- 
up and has an additional feature of being stitched length- 
wise through and through, the stitches being exactly an 
inch apart and parallel, this operation being done before 
the rubber cover is put on. Stitching adds to the strength 
and life of the belt. Frictioned surface is the same make- 
up as “plain,’’ with the exception that it has a very light 
skim cover. We do not recommend this style, as the 
duck lies so close to the surface that it is affected by the 
moisture and the belt contracts instead of stretching, as 
it naturally would do. We eliminate the stretch as much 
as possible, but cannot take it all out, so you will have 
to be more or less charitable on this point. 

As to the abuse of rubber belting in a veneer plant, I 
may say that there is no particular offense peculiar to 
this industry, but I have known many cases of misuse 
of belts in veneer plants just the same as in all other 
places where rubber belt is used. 


This concluded the formal program of addresses and 
President Anderson next called for the report of the 
: I 
grading rules committee. 


Mr. Kline—In behalf of the veneer manufacturers I desire 
to present to the association amended grading rules for 
the inspection and grading of rotary cut stock in ash, bass- 
wood, beech, birch, elm, maple, gum, cottonwood, poplar, 
sycamore and oak. These rules have been thoroughly 
threshed out in the meeting of the rotary cutters and while 
it is not asserted that they are perfect they are considered 
a decided improvement upon the rules now in: force. We 
would therefore ask that they be published as the rules 
of the association, repealing the old rules; the old rules on 
walnut and cherry to. stand as before, however. I move 
that these rules be adopted as the rules of the National 
association. (Motion carried.) 

Also on behalf of the quartered oak manufacturers I 
wish to present rules for the grading of sawed and sliced 
cut quartered oak veneer. and I move their adoption. 


The new grading rules for oak were carried without 
dissent, after which Mr. Raymond presented the report 
of the committee appointed earlier in the day to consider 
the Minneapolis code of trade ethics. That committee 
recommended the adoption by the National Association 
of the code as presented, and upon motion the report of 
the committee was approved. 

President Anderson stated that the executive commit- 
tee had held no meeting since the semiannual convention 
for the association and had no report te make. The 


auditing committee reported that it had examined the 
report of the treasurer, together with his books, and 
found it correct. This report was accepted and ordered 
filed: On behalf of the arbitration and grievances com- 
mittee Mr. Kline stated that no complaints had been 
made since the last meeting. On behalf of the member 
ship committée Mr. Dow presented applications for mem- 
bership from the following concerns: 

Kivansville Veneer Company, Evansville, Ind. 

Strong Veneer Company, Gerry, N. Y. 

Kiel Woodenware Company, Kiel, Wis. 

Hloffman Bros. Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Company, Gladstone, 
Mich, 

These concerns were unanimously elected to member- 
ship, after which the president directed the secretary to- 
open the question box. The first thing found was a 
card bearing Mr. Innes’ name and Secretary Defebaugh 
intimated that this was an invitation for Mr. Innes to 
make a speech. Mr. Innes complied and passed out some 
rather caustic comments upon the apparent inability of 
the veneer and panel manufacturers in the United States 
to get together and work upon the close lines followed 
in Canadian trade associations. Other questions found 
in the question box were of a humorous nature, about 
the only ones of consequence being: 

‘‘Who is the handsomest veneer man, barring the 
president ? 

Fearing a disturbance no effort was made to solve this 
one, 

‘*What is the cost of logs at the present time as com- 
pared with the year 1907?’ 

The following is a summary of answers by various 
members: 

Poplar about the same price, but harder to get. Oak 
about the same price, with a tendency upward. Gum about 
the same price Birch about the same, buyers getting a 
little better quality of logs. 

On behalf of the railway classification committee Mr. 
Raymond reported that the railway companies have con 
ceeded that sixteenth inch or less in thickness is lumber, 
and said that while they had not so far eoneeded the 
desired rates it was expected that progress would be 
made along that line soon, as the matter was up for 
consideration before the Indianapolis freight bureau, 
the classification bureau at Chicago, and also the inter 
national committee. He stated that the question would 
also go to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Lord, of the cost and valuation committee, said: 

With regard to values I can only speak for myself. I 
look for higher prices of logs There is only one possible 
unswer as to the prices on stock. They must be higher. 
At the price stock has been selling for people have been 
making very littl: money, if any, and many have been run 
ning at a loss That can not keep up It must change. 
With the price of timber and logs higher, with timber harder 
to obtain, there Is no possible question that the price of 
veneers must be higher, considerably higher. As far as I 
ean find out mannfactured stocks in the hands of consumers 
are very light; the men who had carried a reserve stock 
in the past have been working it up lately. They have 
cleaned up their stocks and used up all their surplus. They 
ure going to order what they need for their actual consump 
tion, and enough to carry a little reserve, which they have 
let go during the last eighteen months. Should the demand 
be considerable there will be great difficulty in furnishing 
dimension stock to meet the call for it. The question of 
price is entirely one of supply and demand unless an organi 
zation is strong enough to control the supply. 

The Tariff Question. 

President Anderson-—It has been proposed to take off the 
duty on panels and other things in which this association ts 
interested and to allow Canadian manufactured products 
and also similar products from other foreign countries to 
come into this country without paying duty. That might 
be a subject of interest to the association today and if 
someone here is prepared to enlighten us we will be pleased 
to hear from him 

Ir. Lemke— During the time that Russia and Japan had 
trouble we had good times. During ote year I think our 
concern shipped eighteen carloads of builtup stock to Liver 
pool. When the war was over Russia got to work again 
and we have not been able to get any business there since 
We have a representative located in Toronto and we asked 
him for information on this subject. He said that the Rus 
sians make a 3-16 stock of wood similar to our birch at 
$16 and they can deliver it at St. Johns as cheap as at 
Liverpool. I think it is to our interest to make an effort 
to prevent the repealing of the tariff, because without it 
our stumpage would not be worth anything. Labor that we 
pay $1.65 for they get for 13 cents a day. For labor that 
costs us $3 or $4 they pay 19 cents, and besides that they 
have a good supply of timber. 

Mr. Walker—I think we ought to Impress upon Congress 
the fact that we are an infant industry. 

Mr. Lord—would it not be well to appoint a committe: 
to investigate the matter and if they think it wise take the 
matter up and have each member take it up with those they 
know in Congress, and thus bring what little influence we 
have to bear on the question. I move that the chair ap 
point a committee of three to take action on the matter. 

This motion was amended to provide that the chair 
should appoint a committee which should investigate and 
take such action as might seem necessary, first, however, 
conferring with the executive committee for its sanction 
This amendment was accepted by Mr. Lord and the 
motion as amended was carried. 

Mr. Raymond brought up the question of conservation 
of timber and suggested that there ought to be an export 
‘luty to prevent the best of American timber going 
abroad. 

President Anderson appointed Messrs. Kline, Lemk« 
and Lord on the tariff committee. 

Mr. Walker suggested that a paper be read at the 
next meeting touching upon the seientifie marketing of 
veneers and panels, saying that he was convinced that 
some members, while good manufacturers, were not good 
merchants. The president said this would be referred to 
the next program committee. 

Speaking for the committee on nominations, Mr. Kline 
presented the following names as the committee’s nom 
inees for officers of the association: 

President—Burdis Anderson. — 

First vice president—B. W. Williamson. 

Second vice president—R. C. Dayton. 

Third vice president—W. S. W alker. 

Secretary and treasurer—E. H. Defebaugh, ‘ , 

Assistant secretary—Howard §, Young. Mor ia 
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Directors to fill three vacancies— 
jamin and P. B. Raymond. 


M. M. Wall, E. W. Ben- 


This report was signed by the committee, Messrs. 
Kline, Gorham and Barnabay, and the nominees were 
unanimously elected. 

President Anderson in a few brief remarks emphasized 
the importance of codperation of the membership, which 
he said was necessary in order -to enable the president 
and other officers to accomplish satisfactory results. 

Each of the other officers present — Vice President 
Walker, Vice President Dayton and Secretary Defebaugh 

was then heard from, after which the place of the 
next annual meeting was discussed, the matter finally 
being referred to the executive committee. 

This concluded the business of the convention, which 
thereupon adjourned. 


THE ATTENDANCE. 


Burdis Anderson, Munising, Mich. ; Great Lakes Veneer Co. 
James Innes, Chatham, Ont.; Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lumber Co. 
Cc. W. ‘Tatge, Evansville, Ind.; Evansville Veneer Co. 
Kk. W. Benjamin, Cadillac, Mich. ; Cadillac Veneer Co. 
Y . Sawyer, Cadillac, Mich.; Cadillac Veneer Co. 
M. C. Dow, jr., Goshen, Ind.; Goshen Veneer Co. 
i. Gorham, Mt. Pleasant. Mich. ; Gorham Bros. Co. 
H. A. Hageman, Indianapolis, Ind.; Indianapolis Veneer & 
Lumber Co. 
R. C. Dayton, Rhinelander, Wis. ; 
W. 8S. Walker, Portsmouth, 
Panel Co. 
M. W. Perry, Algoma, Wis.; Ahnapee Veneer & Seating Co. 
A. F. Zimmerman, Kiel, Wis.; Kiel Woodenware Co. 
William Schoenlau, St. Louis, Mo.; Schoenlau-Kukkuk 
Trunk Top & Veneer Co. 
Howard Young, Indianapolis, Ind.; assistant secretary Na- 
tional Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association. 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 
Ohio; Portsmouth Veneer & 


H. C. Mesch, Kiel, Wis. ; Kiel Woodenware Co. 

Cc. T. Crandall, Brocton, N. Y.; Crandall Panel Co. 

D. E. Kline, Louisviile, Ky.; Louisville Veneer Mills. 

I. L. Peterson, Jamestown, N. Y.; Falconer Veneer Co. 

i. B. Raymond, Indianapolis, Ind.; Adams & Raymond. 

a M. Willson, Jamestown, N. Y.; Pearl City Ve- 

neer Co. 
Ik. E. Hoffman, Fort Wayne, Ind.: Hoffman Bros. Co. 
Hi. M. McCracken, Louisville, Ky. ; Kentucky Veneer Works. 
J. B. Wall, Buffalo, N. ¥.; Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. 
W. C. Calhoun, Sheboygan, Wis. ; Frost Veneer Seating Co. 
O. C. Lemke, Wausau, Wis.; Underwood Veneer Co. 
L. P. Groffman, St. Louis, Mo.; St. Louis Basket & Box Co. 

J. T. Edwards, Medford, Wis.; Medford Veneer Co. 

b. E. Strong, Gerry, N. Y.; Strong Veneer Co. 

B. W. Lord, Burnside, Ky. ; Chicago Veneer Co. 

C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. 

Mr. Egbert, Goshen, Ind.; Louders & Egbert Co. 

H. C. Hossafous, Dayton, Ohio. 

A. F. Wilcox, Chicago. 

Kk. H. Defebaugh, secretary, Chicago. 





ADDITIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS FROM SOUTHERN POINTS. 


ALABAMA-WEST FLORIDA ASSOCIATION IN 
MONTHLY MEETING. 


MoBILE, ALA., Dee. 8.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Alabama-West Florida Lumber Association was held 
yesterday, in room 218, Cawthon hotel, with President J. 
B. Burlingame in the chair, and Secretary J. H. Eddy in 
charge of the records. 

Present were H. L. Berry, Eseambia Land & Manufae 
ing Company, Pensacola, Fla.; E. L. MecGowin, Smith- 
McGowin Lumber Company, Magazine, Ala.; H. H. Snell, 
Lathrop Lumber Company, Birmingham, Ala.; Peter 
Vredenburgh, jr., Vredenburgh Saw Mill Company, Pine 
Hill, Ala.; B. D. Crum, Twin Tree Lumber Company, 
Maplesville, Ala.; J. W. Stephenson, Hand Lumber Com 
pany, Dolive, Ala.; John J. Earle, Florala Lumber Com- 
pany, Paxton, Ala.; Oliver O. Bright, Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, St. Louis, Mo.; B. O. Watkins, 
B. O. Watkins Lumber Company, Birmingham, Ala., and 
J. H. Eddy, Kaul Lumber Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

The minutes of the last meeting were approved. 

The transportation committee made a report on two 
matters regarding rates on shipments of lumber that had 
been referred to the committee, but definite action on 
the report was deferred to the next meeting. 

Secretary Eddy reported at length on the matter of 
insurance, which had been referred to a committee of 
which he is chairman, and on motion, the committee was 
continued to make further investigation and report at 
the next meeting. 

Chairman Snell made a report on behalf of the mem 
bership committee, in which he advocated personal solici 
tation of new members and said that he thought the asso 
ciation would be able to add considerably to its member 
ship after the first of the new year. On motion of Mr 
Berry, every member of the association was constituted 
2 committee of one to solicit new members. 

Mr. Berry stated that, as a member from the associa 
tion on the classification committee in conjunction with 
the Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association, he would 
like the secretary to get an expression from each member 
of the association interested in the export trade relative 
to their desires as to any changes in the classifications, 
and this was put in the shape of a motion and adopted. 

Secretary Eddy then started a discussion on the tariff 
and, as usual, there was diversity of opinions on the 
subject, and after much discussion in an informal way, 
the matter went over without any definite action being 
taken as to the tariff of $2 on lumber, except the 
adoption of a resolution looking to the ascertaining of 
the views of the members of the association as to what 
action, if any, should be taken by the association in the 
matter. 

The place and time of the next meeting was fixed for 
New Orleans, January 19-20, 1909. 

Then followed an interchange of ideas as to the pres 
ent and future of the lumber trade, the prices being ob 
tained by the representatives of the several mills repre 
sented and the views of the representatives of these mills 
as to the outlook for the future of the lumber trade. 

The consensus of opinion was to the effect that busi 
ness has been better during the last two weeks and that 
the outlook was good, one of the representatives, Mr. 
Snell, saying that he thought lumbermen were to be con 
gratulated on the fine prospect that is ahead of them 
with the coming of the new year, all the indications point- 
ing to a good market with better prices. 

After a session lasting about three hours the associa 
tion adjourned. 





ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ELECTS 
OFFICERS. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 9.—At the annual meeting of the 
lLLumbermen’s Club last evening officers were elected for 
the ensuing year as follows: 

Julius Seidel. 

First vice president—George Hibbard. 

Second vice president—Roland IF. Krebs. 

Treasurer—-W. W. Dings. 

Secretary—John B. Kessler. 

The club dined at the Mereantile Club at 6:30 o'clock. 
\s it was election night the usual entertainment feature 
was omitted. Two sets of officers were nominated. Out- 
side of the presidency and the secretaryship all the plums 
fell to the hardwood men, making the club a little top- 
heavy in this respect. Julius Seidel, the new president, 
is president of the retail lumber firm bearing his name 
and is one of the most energetic spirits in the local 
trade. His opponent was Curtis M. Jennings, who 
refused to accept the honor that his friends wished to 
confer upon him, owing to press of other business. 
George Hibbard is a member of the well known hard- 
wood firm of Steele & Hibbard. R. F. Krebs is a 
member of the new hardwood firm of Krebs & Scheve, 


l’resident 


Mr. Dings is secretary of the Garetson, Greason Lumbei 
Company. Mr. Kessler has been secretary of the club 
ever since its formation. 

The club adopted a resolution of protest against the 
further increase of freight rates on hardwood lumber 
from points in Arkansas and Louisiana to St. Louis, 
Cairo and Thebes territory. The proposed increase is 
slated to go into effeet December 12. In addition to 
adopting this resolution of protest the club designated 
two of its members, George Hibbard and Tom Frye, as 
a committee to represent the club at a meeting of 
protest to be held at Memphis, December 12. The com 
mittee will register a vigorous protest against the pro 
posed advance in freight rates in behalf of the St. Louis 
Lumbermen’s Club. Copies of the resolution of protest 
will also be forwarded to the railroads. 

The club discussed a communication from the Memphis 
Lumbermen’s Club asking consideration of a resolution 
protesting against the stock lists which are sent out by 
the Forest Service, this resolution having been adopted 





JULIUS SEIDEL, OF 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Louis 


The 


by the Memphis club at its last meeting. The St. 
club referred the matter to the statisties committee. 
resolution is as follows: 


The Forest 
culture has seen fit to 
government, a circular 
of various kinds of 
United States; and 

WHEREAS, In the opinion of the 
Club such information circulated broadcast is a detriment 
to the interests of hardwood manufacturers and hardwood 
dealers; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Memphis Lumbermen's 
Club be instructed to write the secretary of agriculture 
protesting against the further issuance of this class of 
information, calling to the attention of the secretary that 
such is a detriment to the hardwood trade as these prices 
go forth to the world, with the stamp of the government, 
und that it is impossible to correctly tabulate the average 
prices of hardwood at various points in the United States. 


WHEREAS, Service of the department of agri 
print, at a great expense to the 
pamphlet giving the average prices 
lumber in different markets of the 


Memphis Lumbermen’s 


Upon the suggestion of Thomas C. Whitmarsh the club 
will install in its headquarters a blackboard upon which 
the various dealers will be permitted to post their special 
stock offerings. There were speeches of acceptance by 
the newly elected officers and the balance of the evening 
was spent informally. 


Those Present. 


Curtis M. Jennings. Thomas W. Fry. 


Julius Seidel. G. W. Allport. 
John A. Reheis. J. L. Benas. 
John B. Kessler. L. M. Borgess. 
George E. Hibbard. U. 8S. Musick. 
KE. C. Robinson. G. E. Jurden. 
A. H. Schnelle. M. C. Smith. 
8S. J. Gavin. Krank Goepel. 
J. W. Putnam. H. G. Rolfes. 
R. E. Gruner. R. M. Johnston. 
J. G. Knebel. T. C. Whitmarsh, 
Cc. G. Atkinson. Louis Essig. 
R. F. Krebs. Charles L. A. Beckers. 
J. A. Hafner. George R. Hogg. 
R. B. Bearden. W. M. Klenk. 

J. O'Reilly. W. C. Howland. 


R. J. 
Guy B. Fulton. 
VISITORS. 
H. P. Hamilton, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rolla Meyer. 
Oscar Meyer. . 
Viola Meyer, " 


ARRANGE FOR ANNUAL BANQUET. 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 8.—The annual banquet of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association will be held on 
February 10, 1909, in the grand ball room of the Waldorf 
Astoria. The special committee in charge of speakers 
and entertainment is planning to have this banquet 
eclipse all former affairs and a big time is assured. A 
large number of tickets already has been subscribed for. 
The ladies will not be invited at this banquet. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


The annual meeting of the Southern Illinois Retail 
Lumber Association will be held at Cairo, Ill., February 
4 and 5. A very heavy attendance of retail lumbermen, 
manufacturers and traveling men is expected. The first 
meeting of the session will be called to order at 1:30 
p. m. Thursday, February 4. During the evening there 
will be an entertainment given under the auspices of the 
local committee composed of Edward Kelly and P. T. 
Langan. Friday, the first formal session will be held, 
at which the president’s annual address and other mat- 
ters will be considered. At 1:30 in the afternoon a 
round table session will give consideration to the lien 
law. This discussion will be led by Jay Stotlar, of Car- 
bondale. A talk on trade ethies will be led by O. A. 
Glore, of Centralia, and J. Davidson, of Greenville, Tl. 
A Hoo-Hoo concatenation is scheduled for Friday night, 
at which the eyes of a number of kittens will be opened 
very wide. 
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CONCATENATION FOR WILLIAMSPORT. 


Vicegerent Ben Currie, of the eastern district of Penn 
sylvania, located at Philadelphia, will hold a concatena- 
tion at Williamsport, Pa., December 15, at the Park 
hotel. This, it is thought, will be the first concatenation 
ever held in the good old lumber town, and still impor- 
tant lumber center, of Williamsport. Vicegerent Currie 
will have the codperation of all the active members at 
Philadelphia and of others throughout the state. He 
anticipates that he will have an exceptionally successful 
and enjoyable meeting. 





HIGHER RATES FROM THE NORTH. 


The roads centering at Duluth have put into effect 
an advance on dressed lumber from Duluth and vicin- 
ity of 2 cents a hundred pounds to Chicago. It has 
usually been customary to wait until the close of 
navigation before putting the advance into effect, but 
this year it went in several weeks earlier than usual. 





SOUTHEASTERN RATES MAY ADVANCE. 

From present indications there will be a general ad- 
vance in all southeastern commodity rates in the near 
future, as a result of the recent advance made by the 
transcontinental lines in almost all classes of freight in 
official classification territory. The advance will result 
from the expected refusal of the transcontinental lines 
to divide their increase with the southeastern lines on 
freight derived from or destined to southeastern ter- 
ritory. In the last general adjustment of rates between 
the transcontinental and the southeastern lines, the basis 
agreed upon on this freight was a differential higher 
than from corresponding territory north of the Ohio 
river. The transcontinental lines now claim that the 
rates to and from points south of the Ohio river should 
be on the same basis as points north of the Ohio river, 
while the southeastern lines contend that the territory 
south of the river not being developed to the same ex- 
tent as territory north of the river, a higher basis. of 
rate should apply to and from southeastern territory. 

The recent advances in rates to and from eastern 
territory has brought up the question of whether or 
not a corresponding increase should be made to and 
from the territory south of the Ohio river and, if a sat- 
isfactory division of the rates is not agreed to by the 
transcontinental lines, it is probable that all southeastern 
lines will advance their commodity rates to about the 
same extent as the transcontinental lines have already 
done. 





Rodney E. Browne, sales manager for the W. R. Pick- 
ering Lumber Company, of Kansas City, passed through 
Chicago the latter part of this week after a trip to the 
east where he had been in the interest of his company. 
Mr. Browne said that according to his idea trade condi- 
tions are not throwing off a great deal of radiance just 
at present but that he was satisfied the demand next 
year would be all that could be handled to advantage; 
that his company at present was not very anxious for 
business except to fill in for stocks that accumulated 
from time to time in cutting material for which orders 
have been booked. 
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LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Ocean Steamship Owners Refuse to Reduce Freight Rates—Anent the Consignment Evil—Pacific Coast Inspection Bureau Improves Its Service. 


COMING CONVENTIONS AT MINNEAPOLIS. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 9.—This city will be host 
to three lumbermen’s conventions during January, com- 
ing in a series just a week apart. 

The directors of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Asso- 
ciation have decided to hold the next annual meeting in 
Minneapolis and they have changed the date from Jan- 
uary 5, the time fixed by the constitution, to January 12 
and 13. For the first time the plans call for a two days’ 
meeting, but no details of the convention are ready for 
announcement as yet. 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, the big 
retail gathering of the country, will meet here January 
19, 20 and 21. 

Unless the date is changed for some reason or other, 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association will hold 
its annual meeting here on the date fixed by the constitu- 
tion, which is January 26. - 





CONCERNING OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 8.—The subcommittee on ocean 
freight rates of the transportation committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association held another meet 
ing on Tuesday of last week, at which reports were made 
concerning the efforts to obtain concessions from the 
various steamship lines. These reports showed that with 
one unimportant exception the companies were unwilling 
to make any reductions in the freight charges for next 
year, and it was concluded that further attempts in this 
direction would be useless. The committee decided, how- 
ever, to recommend that members of the association make 
contracts with the steamship companies for a period 
not longer than four months in order to be in a position 
to take advantage of any developments in favor of the 
shippers which may occur during that time. Another 
matter discussed was the form of contract employed rela- 
tive to shipments of lumber and logs. Many complaints 
have arisen in the course of the last year that shipments 
covered by contracts with certain lines were held back on 
account of poor steamer service, delay in unloading cars 
at seaboard, and for other reasons. In view of these 
complaints it was suggested that a new form of contract 
be devised, which, while equitable to both shipper and 
carrier, will more adequately protect the interests of the 
former than has hitherto been the ease. H. L. Bowman, 
chairman of the subcommittee, was authorized to appoint 
a committee of three to make the draft, and he named 
himself, Richard W. Price and John L. Alcock. The 
members of the subcommittee present were M. S. Baer, 
of R. P. Baer & Co., chairman; John L. Alcock, of John 
L. Aleock & Co.; R. W. Price, of Price & Heald; H. L. 
Bowman, R. E. Wood Lumber Company, and E. M. Terry, 
secretary of the association. 

The Timber Trade Federation of the United Kingdom 
is apparently not disposed to give the consignments com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Dealers’ Association 
much active support in its efforts to check the evil of 
shipping lumber on consignment. A letter, dated Novem-, 
ber 23, which has just been received from Secretary 
Kenrie B. Murray, of the Timber Trade Federation, by 
Secretary E. M. Terry, of the National association, in- 
dieates a disposition rather to let the American organi- 
zation stand alone in its fight. The letter is as follows: 

Dear Sir—I beg to advise you that your letter on this 
subject, addressed to various brokers and agents in the 
United Kingdom, was considered at a recent meeting of 
leading firms in London and Liverpool, when the inclosed 
resolutions were unanimously agreed to, and I was in- 
structed to send them to all members of the agents’ and 
brokers’ subsection of this federation, and also to officially 
bring them under the notice of your association. I am 
asked to add that it will be an advantage and also save 
time if such communications as the above can be addressed 
direct to this federation rather than to individual mem- 
bers, whenever the subject is one of principle which is of 
common interest to all, as it will thus be possible to obtain 
a representative opinion of those most concerned in the ques- 
tion under discussion. 

In explanation of the reference to the sending of com- 
munications direct to the federation it is to be said that 
the committee had sent letters to all the brokers of 
members soliciting their codperation to the end that 
shipping. on consignment with all of its attendant evils 
might be stopped, the suggestion being made that the 
brokers refuse to make advances on such consignments, 
and a hint being thrown out that the exporters might 
feel impelled to withdraw their business from brokers 
who persisted in encouraging such shipments. Most of 
the answers received were favorable and expressed sym- 
pathy with the movement. The resolutions referred to 
in the letter from Secretary Murray, a copy of which 
was enclosed, are as follows: 

1. That this meeting advises agents and brokers who 
have received the letter of the 2nd of November, 1908, from 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association to reply gener- 
ally that the remedy for the grievances to which attention 
is drawn is largely in the hands of the shippers themselves. 
This meeting also regrets the continuance of indiscriminate 
consignments, so far as they exist, but is of the opinion that 
the matter is one which will be rectified in time as the 
result of the unsatisfactory experience of all concerned in 
such consignments. 

2. That this meeting would further point out that a 
large proportion of stock, apparently arriving on consign- 
ment, consists of lumber which is either not equal to quality 
contracted for or is late in shipment, and consequently has 
to be sold on the market as consignments, due to some 
extent to shippers having failed to trace their shipments 
or to insure prompt despatch from the seaboard. 

%. That, having regard to the foregoing considerations, 
it is impossible, at the present time, for brokers and impor- 
ters to enter into a general agreement on the lines indicated 
in the letter of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
viz., “that no cash advances on shipments not definitely 
advised by the brokers be made, and further, that all 
monthly circulars plainly state that drafts will be honored 


Only on such consignments as are authorized; but this 
meeting considers that the object desired would be assisted 
if, on their side, shippers ‘united in an agreement” that 
they would cease making consignments unless definitely 
advised. 

Copies of the letter and resolutions have been sent to 
the members of the consignments committee, which in- 
cludes R. P. Baer, chairman; John L. Alcock, George M. 
Spiegle, of George M. Spiegle & Co., Philadelphia; Ludwig 
Haymann, Oscar Gartner, of New Orleans; W. H. Russe, 
of Russe & Burgess, Memphis; W. J. Eckman and Harvey 
M. Dickson, of the Dickson Lumber Company, Norfolk. 





MASSACHUSETTS WHOLESALERS ELECT 
OFFICERS. 

Boston, Mass., Dee. 6.—The Massachusetts Wholesale 
Lumber Association held its annual meeting December 3 
at Young’s hotel. The chief speaker of the meeting was 
Ryerson Ritchie, the executive director of the Boston 
Merchants’ Association. W. R. Chester made an inter 
esting report on his trip abroad last summer. The fol 
lowing officers were elected: 

President—H. W. Blanchard. 

Vice president—H. B. Fiske. 

Secretary and treasurer—-k. C. Hammond. 

Assistant secretary and treasurer—A. M. Moore. 

Executive committee—William Bacon, Frank W. Lawrence, 
Francis E. Page, Morris A. Hall, William E. Litchfield, Ed- 
ward J. Hammond, Wendell F. Brown, H. D. Wiggin, Wen- 
dell M. Weston, L. N. Godfrey and Irving G. Hall. 

W. R. Chester was elected a delegate to the Massa 
chusetts state board of trade. Among those present 
were: H. W. Blanchard, H. B. Fiske, E. C. Hammond, 
A. M. Moore, W. E. Litchfield, Ryerson Ritchie, H. B. 
Clark, Galen A. Parker, Francis N. Page, A. R. Logan, 
W. R. Chester, John Olmstead, W. M. Weston, C. C. 
Whitman, E. A. Beckley, C. R. Telfer, H. M. Whitman, 
James Manson, H. D. Wiggin, I. G. Hall, W. T. H. 
Pease, Fred Badger and [. Archibold. 





ALABAMA BUILDING MATERIAL MEN FRATER- 
NIZE. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 6.—The Building Material 
Men’s Exchange of Jefferson county is fast getting on 
its feet and expects that in a few months it will be in 
position to be of great benefit to its members, according 
to Thomas S. Forbes, the secretary. ‘‘ We will have quar 
ters in the new Chamber of Commerce building as soon 
as it is completed,’’ said Mr. Forbes, ‘‘and until that 
time we will not be able to develop the social side of our 
organization as we hope later to do. In such an organi 
zation as ours the social feature is of the greatest im- 
portance. When we get our quarters we expect to have 
what we will call the ‘noon hour.’ At this hour all the 
members will be expected to assemble for a few minutes 
and it is thought the plan will soon become popular. 
Each member will realize that this gives him an oppor- 
tunity every day cf meeting the other members socially 
and, after all, it is during social and recreation hours 
that some of the biggest industrial deals are consum 
mated these days.’’ 





YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS ARRANGE 
FOR ANNUAL. 

New Orleans seems to have become the permanent 
place for holding the regular annual meetings of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. Notice has 
been given that the next meeting will be held in that 
city January 19 and 20 with headquarters at the Grune- 
wald hotel. 

A feature of this meeting will be a visit to the 
plant of the Great Southern Lumber Company, at Boga- 
lusa, that company having invited all those in attendance 
to pay it a visit. Arrangements will be made to 
take the delegates by train from New Orleans to Boga 
Jusa, the train leaving New Orleans at 7 a. m., arriving 
at Bogalusa at 9:40. A stay of six hours will enable 
the visitors to see the plant in operation, the train 
leaving at 3:30, arriving in New Orleans at 6:30 p. m. 





INSPECTION BUREAU STRENGTHENS POSITION. 

TACOMA, WASH., Dec. 3.—Buyers of Pacifie coast lum- 
ber manufactured by saw mills under the jurisdiction of 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Inspection Bureau will here- 
after be assured of double inspection at the loading port 
if they desire, as the result of action taken by the bureau 
at its regular monthly meeting a few days ago. To edu- 
eate buyers to the fact that the countersigned certificate 
of the bureau’s inspectors is a guarantee of correct in- 
spection, the bureau will hereafter furnish a_ special 
inspector for the buyer, to be paid by the buyer, to act 
independently of the bureau inspector and to remain 
with the lumber cargo from the time loading begins until 
it is finished. The special inspector will be detailed for 
the work only on request of the buyer and will report 
direct to the buyer. This makes double inspection pos 
sible for the buyer’s protection in case he doubts the 
sincerity of the bureau. 

To further strengthen the position of the bureau, L. C. 
C. Laursen, formerly of Tacoma, was appointed chief 
inspector for the bureau and will hereafter visit all load- 
ing ports regularly. He will have charge of the five dis- 
trict inspectors stationed by the burean in British 
Columbia, on Puget sound and Grays harbor and at Port- 
land and Coos bay, respectively, and additional tallymen 
will be employed as fast as business demands it. The 
bureau will pay all the inspectors and will take over 


sufficient taHdymen from the various mills in order to 
have men in reserve in time of emergency or request. 
San Francisco buyers, who take much of the cargo of 
the north Pacific, will be offered three memberships on 
the board of directors of the bureau in order that they 
may further satisfy themselves its work is sincere. 

Everett G. Griggs, president of the Pacific Coast Lum 
ber Manufaeturers’ Association and of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, states that the bureau has 
grown rapidly and now performs inspection for 90 
percent of the cargo mills on the coast from British 
Columbia to Coos bay and that its work is entirely sat- 
isfactory to the majority of buyers. Some time ago, 
however, Mr. Griggs states, San Francisco and Portland 
buyers, notably those in the former city connected with 
the Merchants’ Exchange, urged an amalgamation of 
buyers’ associations there with the inspection bureau. 
The proposals, states Mr. Griggs, were considered by the 
bureau, and after careful thought and study were re 
jected. The bureau is a separate corporation, in no man 
ner connected with the manufacturers, although many 
of its members are manufacturers, and it seeks only to 
give satisfaction and a guarantee to buyers and shippers 
alike. The inspectors are men especially trained for their 
work and carefully selected. Once they qualify they are 
provided with certificates countersigned by the officers ot 
the bureau, their names are inscribed on a roll of honor 
and their work of inspection is accepted as honest by the 
bureau. So important has their work become, Mr. 
Griggs states, that their certificates have come to amount 
practically to a bill of lading, and in many instances are 
demanded as part of the shipping papers and records of 
Buyers in California and Australia, who have 
long wanted inspeetion at the unloading port, says Mr. 
Griggs, often doubt the sincerity and honesty of the 
inspector, and it is now the purpose of the bureau to 
educate buyers to confidence in the inspectors’ work. 
Said Mr. Griggs: 


a cargo. 


True, an inspector occasionally goes wrong tle may be 
certified and pronounced competent, but may incapacitate 
himself and be useless for his work Inspectors are a diffi 
eult class of men to. secure The work demands quick, 
active youn: men who thoroughly understand the lumber 
business and are to be trusted. Such men the bureau ts 
securing und the work it is doing is making it a constantly 


stronger nnd more active institution All of the big) cargo 
miils have the bureaus’ inspection and are well satistied and 
we want to educate the buyers and smaller mills who are 


doubtful to confidence. 

rhe inspectors are paid by the bureau, which involves a 
large outlay. For inspection the mills pay the bureau 
the rate of 2% cents a thousand, while the tallymen ar 
paid by the mills, receiving on an average of $80 a month 
With the special inspectors just sanctioned a cargo may have 
at least one inspector on the work continually, the buye 
desiring. 

Ninety-nine mills are now in the bureau and its membe 
ship is being constantly enlarged and the scope of its 
operations widened, It is to the Interest of all lumbermen 
to support the bureau, for it has already demonstrated that 
it is a complete success. It is believed by officers of the 
bureau that the new system will end disagreements between 
mills and buyers. Members state that difficulties commonly 
arise through buyers and sellers placing different interpre 
tations on the inspection powers; through buyers taking 
eargoes from several different mills so that it is impossible 
to keep account of shipments with specifications, and by 
crowding lumber aboard vessels faster than tallymen can 
work. ‘These differences will probably disappear as the in 
spection and tallying force is enlarged and the scope of th: 
bureau enlarged The bureau merits the support of every 
millman and every buyer. 





TRI-STATE ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

EVANSVILLE, INp., Dee. 8.—A meeting of the commit 
tee of arrangements for the annual convention of th 
Tri-State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was hel: 
in the office of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Company 
this week. The annual convention will be held on Jan 
uary 19 and 20, and the committee on arrangements 
composed of Henry Koelker, of the Mechanics’ Planing 
Company; G. A. Meinzer, of the Evansville Sash 4 
Door Company, and Elmer Luhring, of the Wolfli: 
Luhring Lumber Company, all of this city. The com 
mittee will have another meeting in a few days to mak: 
definite arrangements for the approaching conventior 
It was decided at the meeting this week to make tli 
New Vendome hotel, at the corner of Third and Syea 
more streets, headquarters for the lumbermen during tii 
convention. On the first day the time will be given over 
to business, with a banquet at night, and the secon 
day will also be devoted to business with a banquet fol 
lowing the meeting of Hoo-Hoo at night. 





ARRANGEMENTS MADE FOR WESTERN RE 
TAILERS’ MEETING. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dee. 4.—February 2, 3, 4 and 5 are 
the dates fixed for the annual meeting of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association in this city. The firsf 
week in February will be known as lumbermen’s week i! 
the Inland Empire, as in addition to the retailers’ con 
vention the annual meeting of the Western Pine Manu 
facturers’ Association will be held February 2. 

Elaborate plans are being made to care for the vis 
itors at that time and a most interesting program is in 
process of formation. On February 3 the bureau of 
grades, manufacturers and members of both conventions 
and their wives will go to Spirit Lake, Ida., as the guests 
of the Panhandle Lumber Company. This model plant, 
one of the finest in the northwest, will be inspected by 
the visitors. 

Secretary A. L. Porter, of the retailers’ association, 
has written to all railroads in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and Utah for special rates of a fare and 
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a third for the round trip on the certificate plan, and as 
this rate has been granted lumbermen before there is 
every reason to believe that it will be granted again. 

Both conventions will open the morning of February 2, 
although the retailers will do comparatively little busi- 
ness. The registration of delegates will mark the open- 
ing proceedings and a handsome watch fob badge will be 
presented to each delegate as he is registered. Five 
hundred of these badges have been ordered and they are 
of artistic design. ‘The badge is worked out in metal 
with a picture of the Spokane falls on the face, on the 
back of which is the following data: ‘‘Sixth Annual 
Convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash., February 2, 3, 4, & 5.’’ 

This fob will be attached to a buckle on which the 
member’s name will be printed. The buckle and fob will 
be joined with a leather strap. The plans in embryo of 
the retail lumbermen are as follows: 


February 2—In the afternoon there will be the opening 
meeting with an address of welcome by Rey. W. J. Hindley 
and a response from a visiting lumberman. 

President George E. Merrill, of Salt Lake, will make his 
annual address. ‘This wili be followed by the annual report 
of Secretary A. L. Porter. The appointing of all committees. 
The lumbermen of Spokane and vicinity are raising funds 
now to entertain the visiting manufacturers and their 
wives and in the evening all visiting lumbermen and 
their ladies will be the guests of the Inland Empire lum- 
bermen at a dinner probably served at the Masonic temple. 
These dinners always have been elaborate affairs in the 
past and every effort will be made to make this one long 
remembered. 

Kebruary 3—The entire purty will leave Spokane at 9:30 
a. m. on a special train over the Washington Idaho Northern 
for Spirit Lake as the guests of the Panhandle Lumber 
Company. Luncheon will be served at noon and the plant 
of the company inspected. The party will return to Spo- 
kane about 5 o'clock in the evening. 

Vicegerent Snark George W. Hoag is planning for a big 
Iloo-Hoo concatenation in the evening. The exercises will 
in all probability be held at the state armory and are to be 
of an elaborate order. ‘The visiting guests will be enter- 
tained in the gallery and only members taking part in the 
exercises and conferring work will be permitted on the main 
floor. Efforts will be put forth to make this the largest 
concatenation ever perpetrated in the northwest. 

February 4—The morning will be devoted to the regular 
business session. At noon the visiting ladies will be enter- 
tained at the Hall of the Doges at Davenport's, after which 
they will be shown around tie city. In the afternoon there 
will be another business session for members only. 

February 5—In the morning the regular annual meetin 
of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Society will be held. 
The closing session and election of officers of the Western 
Retailers’ association will complete the convention in the 
ufternoon, 

on this afternoon the ladies will be entertained with a 
theater party at one of the vaudeville houses. 


The Jumbermen of the Inland Empire plan to make this 
the most profitable meeting ever held in this section of 
the country and while the social features are not to be 
neglected the convention will be strictly a business men’s 
gathering and will be of untold importance to all lum 
bermen of the northwest. Prominent speakers will be 
present from all of the states mentioned and address the 
delegates on all important questions of the lumber indus 
try affecting this territory. 





CEMENT PRODUCTS EXHIBITION COMPANY’S 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Cement Products Exhibition Company held recently the 
following officers were elected: Edward M. Hagar, 
president; Norman D. Fraser, vice president; J. C. U. 
MeDaniel, secretary and treasurer. ‘The following di 
rectors were elected: 

Edgar M. Hagar, president Universal Portland Cement Co. 

Norman D. Fraser, president Chicago Portland Cement Co. 

A. St. J. Newberry, president Sandusky Portland Cement Co. 

William Dickinson, sales manager Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. 

Il). McCool, president Newaygo Portland Cement Co. 

Kk. W. Shirk, president United States Cement Co. 

Bh. F. Affleck, general sales agent Universal Portland Ce- 
ment Co. 

J.U. Cc. MeDaniel, sales manager Chicago Portland Cement Co. 

«. A. Whyland, Elk Cement & Lime Co. 

It was ordered that hereafter the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the company should be held 
on the second Tuesday in May, instead of in November. 

Mr. Wood’s resignation was caused by his contem- 
plated trip to Europe, which will occupy the most of 
next year. 

Arrangements are progressing nicely for the second 
annual cement show to be held under the company’s 
auspices at the Coliseum, Chicago, February 18-24, 1909. 





NAVAL STORES MEN OF TEXAS AND LOUIS- 
IANA MEET. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Dec. 5.—A meeting of naval stores 
men of Texas and Louisiana was held last night in the 
parlors of the Crosby house. The meeting was well at 
tended and was called to discuss the present market situ 
ation and ways and means to improve the industry. Those 
present were Newton L. Wilson, of Beaumont, president 
Producers’ Turpentine Company; M. L. Fleishel, man- 
ager Gulf Lumber Company’s plant, Fullerton, La., and 
Albert Pridgen, manager turpentine camp for the same 
company; J. E. Grace, manager Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company’s plant, at Baylor, La.; E. Day, Western Com- 
pany, at Kirbyville; J. T. Sowell, J. R. Saunders Com- 
pany, at New Orleans; W. B. Gillican, of the Gillican- 
Vizzard Company, New Orleans; E. M. Pringle, Landis 
Turpentine Company, Sour Lake, Tex.; H. M. Pringle, 
Producers’ Company, Elizabeth, La., and Launnie Ginn, 
of Hillister, Tex. 

Considerable discussion ensued and resulted in an 
agreement for an effort to curtail the production this 
season as much as possible in view of the present condi- 
tion of prices. It was the belief of most of those present 
that the production this season would be light. The ques- 
tion of railroad rates was also discussed, followed by a 
general discussion regarding the establishment of yard 
facilities in this vicinity. It was decided to let the latter 
proposition drop for the present. 


BALTIMORE EXCHANGE ANNUAL. 


Meeting and Banquet Permeated With Good Fellow-= 
ship—New Hardwood Inspection Rules 
Approved—New Officers. 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 10.—Few annual meetings have 
been so uniformly pleasant and few annual dinners so 
delightful as the two events held last Monday evening 
at the Merchants’ Club by the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change. Not a single inharmonious note jarred on the 
proceedings, while the menu served after the business 
had been disposed of combined refinement of taste with 
admirable service. It was not an elaborate feast, but in 
all other respects it compared favorably with the most 
select functions of this kind ever given. The various 
dishes were admirably served, and thoroughly enjoyable, 
and the members of the exchange lingered at the tables 
long after the cigars and coffee had been passed, listen- 
ing to impromptu remarks by a number of those present. 
If the year drawing to a close was not in all respects 
encouraging, and if the business done in the last twelve 
months left something to be desired, there was no tone 
of disappointment among the membership, which relished 
to the full the pleasures of the occasion. The business 
session, too, was permeated with good fellowship and 
hopefulness, and everything passed off as pleasantly as 
the proverbial marriage bell. 

The meeting of the exchange was. preceded by a ses- 
sion of the managing committee, at which the new in- 
spection rules of the National Hardwood Association, 
which have been in dispute ever since their adoption at 
Cincinnati last summer, were approved. It was also 
decided that the Baltimore exchange would not send a 
representative to the meeting of eastern organizations 
ealled in New York December 16, the matter being now 
regarded as finally disposed of. The Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange always has inclined toward adoption of the 
new rules, but, being animated by good will toward all 
of the interests involved, it deferred a final indorsement 
and participated in the deliberations held from time to 
time. After the Philadelphia conference in September 
it was more than ever the prevailing sentiment here 
that the National Hardwood Association had conceded 
practically all the points contended for by the eastern 
organizations, and the managing committee finally de- 
cided that further postponement of action would serve 
no good purpose. The committee which has had charge 
of the matter was continued, but there is nothing more 
to be done. The new rules will become effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1909. 

It also was decided by the managing committee that 
the rules as to length in North Carolina air dried pine 
shall conform to those of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation, the minimum length being fixed at eight feet. 
John L. Aleock, Daniel MacLean and Richard W. Price 
were appointed a committee to have the railroad rates 
on poplar changed so as to make them the same as those 
relating to oak. This ended the business of the man- 
aging committee. 

The session of the exchange began at 6 p. m., the 
first business in order being the reading of the annual 
reports. President E. P. Gill occupied the chair, and in 
his annual statement expressed appreciation of the cor- 
dial coéperation given him by the members in the course 
of the year. He also stated that the volume of business 
in 1908 as compared with 1907 showed a decline of about 
25 percent, or even two-fifths, but that the present state 
of the trade was satisfactory and the outlook encour- 
aging. The exchange, he said, had demonstrated its 
usefulness in an increased measure and ended the twelve 
months in excellent shape, its showing being perhaps 
better than ever before. 


Report of the Secretary. 


The next report in order was that of Secretary J. H. 
Manken, which gave such statistics as are available of 
the volume of business done and also dwelt upon the 
work of the inspectors. It ineluded the following fig- 
ures: 

Logs and other exports... ......cccccccccccscccces $ 69,119 


Logs hewn, cubic feet 107,705, valued at......... 63,297 
Boards, deals, planks etc., 43,120,000 feet, valued at 446,191 


Joists and scantlings, 519,000 feet, valued at....... 17,570 
NO RP ye Pee TOT eC LETT ree. 68,866 
Riese, OFF miter Rim, BER 6 ccc es ccc cssdanrere 13,885 
Mtaves, LUBRBST 2c cccvcccccvesvescvesessvcese 46,998 


The exports of lumber for the corresponding period of 
1907 were 52,801,000 feet, showing a considerable loss in 
this division of the foreign business. The number shipments 
of staves, however, increased, the number shipped in 1907 
being only 440,852. 

As far as can be ascertained from the figures available 
the lumber trade of this city for the year ended December 
1, 1908, shows a loss of perhaps 25 percent as compared 
with the year previous. Some estimates even put it at 
two-fifths. 

The eleven inspectors of the exchange, who are under 
the direction of Chief Inspector Creamer, inspected in 1908 
a total of 71,683,778 feet as against 49,459,000 feet for 
the six months of 1907 from July 1 to December 1, which 
indicates a falling off in the quantity of lumber that reached 
this city. Complete statistics are not obtainable, most of 
the individual firms as well as the railroads being indis- 
posed to furnish information of this kind. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


According to the report of L. H. Gwaltney, the retir- 
ing treasurer, the receipts of the exchange from all 
sources were $5,813.32, and the expenditures $5,407.48, 
the balance on December 1, 1908, being $405.84. Mr. 
Gwaltney, who has held the office for some years, and 
declined a reélection owing to the pressure of his own 
business affairs, was accorded a unanimous vote of 
thanks for the efficient manner in which he has attended 
to the duties of the office. 


The report of the inspection committee was made 
through William M. Burgan, who took occasion to em- 
phasize strongly the improvement that has been made 
in methods as well as in results. The force of inspectors 
has been made far more eflicient, and Mr. Burgan 
pointed out that no charge of favoritism would now 
lie against the exchange, all members being treated ex- 
actly alike. He spoke of the high standards maintained 
in the Baltimore market and complimented the inspectors 
on their work. Mr. Burgan further referred to the fact 
that the introduction of the new system had been viewed 
by some of the members with considerable misgiving, 
and that more or less opposition had manifested itself, 
but he felt that the judgment of its advocates had vin- 
dicated the action taken. 

L. H. Gwaltney arose to say that he had been one of 
those who did not regard the change with favor in the 
beginning, but that he had been fully converted. The 
only possible danger he could see, he said, was that the 
standard of the Baltimore market would be put up so 
high as to place this city at a disadvantage as compared 
with other markets, which prompted Mr. Burgan to reply 
that in speaking of standards he had referred to the 
efficiency of the inspection and its uniformity rather 
than to any differentiation from that of other markets. 
He went on to say that Baltimore wanted to work in 
harmony with other markets, and merely desired the 
elimination of careless handling. As a result of the 
good work done, he said, only one inspection had been 
seriously questioned. 


Report of Nominating Committee. 


The nominating committee, charged with the duty of 
naming a ticket, then made its. report, submitting the 
following names: 


President—Edward P. Gill. 

Vice president—Jobn L. Alcock. 

Treasurer—George B. Hunting. 

Managing committee—Luther H. Gwaltney, Lewis Dill, 
John H. Asendor?, Ridgaway Merryman, Maurice W. Wiley, 
John L. Alcock, ‘Theodore Mottu, W. M. Burgan, Richard 
W. Price, Rufus K. Goodenow, George E. Waters and 
Henry C. Matthews. 








On motion the secretary was instructed to cast the 
ballot, there being no opposition. President Gill there- 
upon made a few remarks, thanking the exchange for 
the honor again conferred upon him, whieh he consid 
ered a great one, and the meeting adjourned for the 
banquet hall downstairs, where the company sat down 
to the enjoyment of the menu. The tables were elabo- 
rately decorated with flowers and evergreens, carnations 
and ferns predominating, and an orchestra discoursed 
music behind a floral screen of exotics. 

With tne coffee and cigars came the speaking, a num 
ber of addresses being made. The speakers were exceed- 
ingly happy in their remarks and the utmost good feel- 
ing prevailed. At the large table at the head of the 
hall sat the president and other officers, together with 
members of the managing committee, while the other 
members of the exchange had places at little tables seat- 
ing from four to six diners, 


Those Present. 


E. P. Gill and William D. Gill, W. D. Gill & Sons. 

Lewis Dill and T. A. Myers, of Lewis Dill & Co. 

L. H. Gwaltney and F. W. Clapp, of the American Lumber 
Company. 

William H. Burgan. 

Ridgaway Merryman. 

Theodore Mottu, Thomes H. Mottu, of Theodore Mottu & Co. 

W. M. Wiley, of W. M. Wiley & Co. 

George E. Waters, of George E. Waters & Co. 

J. H. Asendorf, of J. H. Asendorft & Co. 

I. C. Matthews and Harry J. Matthews, of Thomas Matthews 
& Son. 

George b. Hunting, N. W. James Lumber Company. 

I, A. Aschenfeld and Hunter Edwards, New Jersey Lumber 
Company. 

A. W. Luken, of George F 

Rufus W. 8S. Trader. 

Joseph D. Stack and Frank P. Stack, of the John Stack 
Lumber Company. 

Wilbur F. Harrison, Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Company. 

Rk. J. Colonna and Charles T. Howard, of G. 8. Briggs & Co. 

J. Clay Gilbert, Frank Gilbert and J. Henry Kraft, J. L. 
Gilbert & Bro. Lumber Company. 

Cc. W. Hilberg, of John L. Alcock & Co. 

William T. Kuhns, of the W. T. Kuhns Lumber Company. 

Jobn H. Geis. of John H. Geis & Co. 

Joseph T. Lawton and Joseph T. 
Thomas & Son. 

Jobn 8. Helfrich. 

Varker D. Dix, of the Surry Lumber Company. 

Joseph Dum Virdin, of the Canton Lumber Company. 

Paul Coriell, secretary of the Baltimore Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. 

Campbell V. Helfrich, George Helfrich & Sons. 

Charles E. Wilson, of John 8. Wilson & Co. 

George W. Eisenhauer and Daniel MacLea, of the Eisenhauer- 
MacLea Company. 

Charles M. Stieff. 

Harry C. Hall, of Granger & Lewis. 

James J. Lannon. 

Howard O. Price and F. J. Thomsen, of Price & Heald. 

M. 8S. Baer, of R. P. Baer & Co. 

A. Warren Edwards and John J. Duffy, jr., of the Lafayette 
Mill & Lumber Company. 

Ernest W. Cambell and Charles W. Ashley, of the East 
3rooklyn Box Company. 

William C. Scherer, of William C. Scherer & Co. 

George Schumacher, jr., and George Schumacher, jr., of 
George Schumacher & Co. 

Henry T. Brit. 

Timothy Doolittle. 

William Tegeler and Howard Hering, of M. P. Womble. 

Oscar Asendorf. 

M. Edwarils. 

Bennett E. Tuck, Ryland, & Brooks Lumber Company. 

8. J. Brauer, of the Rylahd & Brooks Lumber Company. 

James C. Rowe, jr., of the Lewis Rowe Lumber Company. 

J. Benjamin Bayne, of Lewis Waggner & Co. 

James 8S. Baer, jr. 

H. L. Bowman and J. H. Yost, of the R. E. Wood Lumber 
Company. 

William KF. Thiemeyer, of the J. H. Thiemeyer Company. 

Frank Price, of Frank Price & Co. 

N. J. Warner, of the Wehr & Edwards Lumber Company. 

Henry D. Louis. 

William 'T. Lawton, of Joseph Thomas & Son. 

J. H. Manken, secretary of the Lumber Exchange. 

J. G. Creamer, chief inspector of the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange. 


. Sloan & Bro. 


Lawton, jr., of Joseph 
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OF THE RETAILER. 





oer Se etwow 


An Old Chicago Graduate in the Missouri Lumber Field—Ideas Lying Around Loose at an Up-to-date Kansas City Establishment 
—Live Ones in the Kansas Territory Where Everyone Boosts for Business—Fine Sheds and Lumber Yard Features. 


ONE OF THE OLD GUARD. 


In Kansas City they said in the office that John M. 
Byrne was somewhere in the yard, and as we came in 
sigit of him I remarked to the man who was with me, 
‘¢There is a lumberman who learned his business.’’ He 
graduated from the old Chicago Lumber Company and I 
doubt if any concern has sent out better retail lumber- 
men. A dozen or so of them at this date could be 
named and every one of them is a lumberman for your 
life. Say what we may it makes a vast difference under 
whom a young man learns the retail business, or any 
other business for that matter. If I had a son who was 
to learn the retailing of lumber I would rather pay for 
his tuition in some yards than to have him work in others 
and receive wages. I would make as broad a distinction 
as I would were he going into the office of a physician, 
architect or lawyer. By all means I should keep him 
out of the office of a slobmagullion. 

Mr. Byrne had caught the twentieth-century-shed idea 
when he erected his large shed at his present location. 
Not long ago one of the best retail lumbermen of the 
country said that all he wanted for his common stock 
was a roof over it, and evidently Mr. Byrne acted on 
this principle. It is surprising to the novice, however, 
how many facilities for handling lumber to advantage 
are sometimes found under a roof—a comfortable office, 
planked alleys, enclosed apartments for millwork. The 
Wilbur shed at West Allis,. Wis., for instance, a little 
way off looks like a big circus tent minus the side walls, 
but come to get under the roof none of the conveniences 
are lacking. 

‘<Do you own your ground?’’ I asked Mr. Byrne. 
‘«Bought it years ago,’’ he replied. In advance I would 
have bet $4 he owned it. And no doubt he thanks his 
stars that he owns it. There are several dealers on the 
belt line who wished they owned the ground they are on. 
Vacancies on this line are few and far between and the 
price has soared. The Badger Lumber Company owns 
a sead of this land, long-sightedly buying it when it 
was cheap, and now selling it when values are as high 
as a telephone pole. Mr. Seiple, head man of the 
Badger, came in when I was in his office and said he 
had been out to see an oil weil that had been struck 
on one of the lots of the company. The man who was 
on the place was drilling for water when—plump she 
went right into oil. A little oil is not of so much con- 
sequence, but oil precedes gas and when the well is down 
to gas—imagine the carload of money! Don’t you 
often think of the expression, ‘‘To him that hath’’ etc.? 
If I had half the money that is represented by the 
advance in the yard locations owned by J. M. Byrne, 
J. H. Tsehudy and the Badger I would eatch this little 
Dutch typewriter by the neck, chuck it into a corner 
and walk out of this hotel free and untrammeled. 

The buying of yard locations is a great subject, and 
one that has been poorly treated by the retail dealers. 
Rent, rent, rent, rent, is the story I hear week in and 
week out. I should dislike to predict how much money 
the retailers could have made on real estate if they had 
purchased as much of it as their yards occupy. In cer 
tain towns the only way is to rent, but there are a thou- 
sand and one others in which the conditions were favor- 
able to buying. These towns have grown; it would have 
cost no more to have paid taxes than rent and the land 
in value has doubled and trebled. This is the way one 
dealer put it: ‘‘For eight years I have been here on 
railroad land at nominal rent. When I located here I 
could have bought a fine location for $450 that is now 
easily worth $3,000 and it will continue to climb. The 
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difference would have put good improvements on the 
lot.’’ 

In this connection there is another idea, namely, how 
many of us are getting along with improvements on 
rented land that we would not countenance on a yard 
of our own? 


EXTRA PRICE FOR SIXTEEN FEET. 


In the office of the C. J. Carter Lumber Company I 
was handed the last list which to many, no doubt, con- 
tains an innovation. In flooring, ceiling and finish $1 
more is asked for 16 feet than for 10, 12 and 14. The 
mill stocksheets where shown me, all of which indicate 
that the amount of 16-foot in these items is materially 
less than in the other lengths named. The prices of the 
list are simply based on the law of supply and demand. 
If a 16-foot board is so much more desirable than one 
that is 10, 12 or 14 why should it not bring more money? 

This is a reminder to the 16-foot man, carpenters and 
some dealers as well, that the time is at hand when it 





M. B. NELSON, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

will be money in their pockets to change their tune. 
Sixteen feet, 16 feet, 16 feet, haven’t you heard it sung 
until you are tired? Some people have a mania for 
16-foot stuff. No matter if a board is to be sawed into 
two 8-foot lengths, or four 4-foot lengths, it must orig- 
inally be 16 feet long. It is an idiosynerasy. That 
is a pretty long word for a retail Jumberman to wrestle 
with, but it expresses the meaning. In due time we will 
be educated away from these ideas. If we shall be able 
to lay hands on a good 14-foot board, or a 12, or even a 
10, we will not be heard grumbling. We may not be here 
to see it, but twenty-five years hence our children will be 
up against the proposition good and solid. 


WORDS OF WISDOM AT THE LONG HEAD- 
QUARTERS. 


There are lumbermen who talk nothing but lumber 
and those who shunt themselves onto various tracks. 
Personally I enjoy the man who mixes things, who talks 
lumber and having told all he knows about that, switches 
to politics, religion, literature and fast hosses. The 
nearer allround men we are the more we must enjoy our- 
selves, it seems to me. Your fellow who is in a rut has 
his head in cold storage. 

There are ideas lying around loose at the Long-Bell 
headquarters. When J. H. Foresman, who has charge of 
the hundred or more yards of the company, lets himself 
out on the retail business the lore comes in such volume 
as to fairly smother a listener. I never met M. B. Nel- 
son, who holds a high position of trust in this huge 
corporation, without going away the wiser. The other 
day he was speaking of the opportunities for young men 
and in his opinion they are more numerous than ever. 
But he says that when opportunity knocks at their doors 
only a few are able to open it to let the old chap in. 
Within the last year there has been no time that he 
could not have placed several men in good positions, but, 
with perhaps a thousand applicants, these few men were 
not among them. As he. put it, ‘‘The most of the ap- 
plicants were so ignorant that they thought they could 
fill the positions.’’ 


There are young men who if they will paste that 
quoted sentence in their hats and read it occasionally 
might benefit thereby. If a young man will learn that 
preparation is necessary, and having prepared, is deter 
mined to do, the opportunity will look for him instead 
of he for it. Mr. Nelson is also of the opinion that 
business customs should be changed to the extent thar 
worthy employees should be encouraged to take stock in 
the concerns by which they are engaged, and further 
that when disabled or aged they should be pensioned. 
If Mr. Nelson could revamp business and social affairs 
[ feel sure there would be improvement in some diree 
tions. 

For old acquaintance sake I hang around the desk of 
Will Beebe, who handles as much lumber on paper as 
any one, I think, and here again there is a unique and 
wise atmosphere. Under the glass which serves as his 
table top there was a document which the exceedingly 
bright stenographer kindly said she would copy for me. 
The subject is personality, and in part ran as follows: 
‘* Business is based upon the expression of individual 
characteristics, Following the life history of any su 
cessful man you will learn that every forward step he 
has taken, every obstacle he has overcome, has been 
accomplished through the free and untrammeled expres 
sion of his personality. He has been himself. More 
over he has expressed himself with an absolute disregard 
of the conventions and hoary forms which point the way 
to failure, and has made his personality override all 
opposition. Put your personality into your business life 
in such a way it will have immediate effect. Make your 
every expression, whether by word of mouth or by 
printed page, show that you are a man—a living, breath 
ing man—not a soulless machine.’’ 

I quote that because it is a good pen pieture of M1 
Beebe. You would as soon dam the Mississippi as suc 
‘eed in having him play second fiddle to the personality 
of some one else. , 


ADDITIONAL KANSAS CITY NOTES. 


The Daseomb-Daniels Lumber Company has bought 
ground on the belt line for a yard and in due time will 
fit it up with modern improvements. The shed and yard 
are planned in a tentative way, and F. M. Daniels and 
I talked shed for two hours, I think. He wants his 
trackage, ventilation and the other features of the plant 
right, and to that end he will decide as nearly as pos 
sible what is right before he begins to build. His slogan 
will be cheap handling of material, and he will visit 
various plants to inspect sheds and learn the methods of 
others, 

What a wise man Mr. Daniels is as compared with 
many of us! Three months ago a dealer told me he was 
expecting to build a shed that would cost him approxi 
mately $3,000, and on being asked if he was going to 
look around before building to see what there was he 
hardly thought that would be necessary. Of course | 
didn’t say it to him right to his face, but I am going 
to risk saying here what [ thought there, namely, that 
he is a Jim dandy if living closely in a small town and 
reading next to no lumber literature: he is acquainted 
with the improvements which have been made in shed 
construction in the last few years. 

Again, Mr. Daniels is wise in preparing for the cheap 
handling of material. The time will come when the most 
of us will pay increased attention to this phase of our 
business. For years we have been running wild and it 
need not surprise us if we shall live under another moon 
As true as you are reading this inspired stuff the time 
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L. R. FIFER, TOPEKA, KAN. 


will come when the success of. the retail dealer will 
depend to a much greater extent than it does today 
upon a finer manipulation of lumber. 

John M. Rood, who for years was city salesman for 
the Berkshire Lumber Company, was elected sheriff 
November 8. When before in Kansas City I photo 
graphed Mr. Rood on a load of lumber and I made 
such a botech of it that I wouldn’t blame him a bit 
should he ever get a chance at me if he kept me on 
bread and water. Honestly, in the picture, you couldn’t 
tell Mr. Rood from a wagon stake. 

I was saluted on the street by O. C. Stubbs, who has 
recently gone into the wholesale yellow pine business, 
with offices in the New York Life building. As Mr. 
Stubbs hailed from the same section of Iowa that has 
the honor to claim me as a citizen he must be all right. 


IN KANSAS’ CAPITAL. 


The very candid say that Topeka has 42,000 popula 
tion; others place it as high as 50,000, these latter 
stretching the figures out to beat Wichita. Really the 
metropolis of the state is one of these two towns, not 
counting Kansas City. And nine in ten say that it 
ought not be counted. In population it is away ahead 
of the others, but it is a part of Kansas City, Mo., and 
is an off child of the state the best way it can be fixed. 

In Topeka there are eleven retail yards and another a 
bornin’. It has been a good season for lumber con- 


sumption, but prices have been slaughtered. I was 
shown bill after bill that was lost when 10 percent was 
added to its cost. Some bills have gone at 5 percent 


advance. J. Thomas, one of the prominent dealers of 
the city, and with eighteen yards outside, says he is no 
longer selling lumber for a profit, but to keep busy, and 
as the rating books say that he is amply able to do this 
he should consider himself fortunate. As I understand 
it there are dealers in the town who couldn’t meet this 
slashing with the same smile on their faces that is seen 
on Mr, Thomas’. 

Since my last visit to Topeka two yards and a piece 
of one have gone in and four have changed hands. E. B. 
H. Remly, for years with the Chicago Lumber Com 
pany, started a yard under the name of the Remly Lum 
ber Company, and September 15 sold to the W. E. Rip 
petoe Lumber Company, Mr. Rippetoe having sold lum 
her for twenty years at Hoyt, this state. Mr. Remly 
has gone into the wholesale business and at this writing 
is on the west coast. The shed at this yard is 50x150 
feet, and one of the largest mules in the state hauls 
lumber from it. His name is Jim, he weighs nearly 
1,600 pounds and the driver says that when they are 
loading his wagon never a thought is given to Jim, but 
the question is, ‘‘How much will the wagon carry?’’ 
‘he mule has drawn a load of 65.500 pounds. To let 
me know that he has none of the proverbial tricks of the 
mule the driver picked up his hind leg and I shied away 
fearful that he might kick him right through me. 

Two years ago W. M. Sipes, of the Star Lumber Com- 
pany, put in a plant, the shed 60x120 feet, with a 
leanto 20x120. To give ventilation the sills are on brick 
piers. I don’t think much of the material for the piers, 
but a whole lot of so elevating the piles that the air 
can get freely under them. Many sheds are being built 
with solid foundations running lengthwise, with no pro- 
vision for the air to get under the piles. It didn’t help 
matters any but I heard a dealer cussin’ a foundation 
of this kind because the lower courses of the boards in 








W. I. MILLER LUMBER COMPANY SHED. 


the bins were molding. Piled over a dead air space I 
don’t know what else he could expect them to do. In 
September Mr. Sipes sold this yard to D. T. Gabriel & 
Co. Mr. Sipes. tells me that spruce lap siding leads in 
this market, and that for outside finish cypress is largely 
used. On my way to Wichita, from the train I caught 
sight of Mr. Sipes’ remaining yard at Maple Hill. 

As mule stories generally travel in pairs, here is an- 
other. At this Gabriel yard there is a pair of calico 
mules, so called. I can hardly describe their color, but 
it is so unusual that when they are on the street they 
are pointed out as the prettiest mules that ever hap- 
pened. Were they not so large the ladies would want 
them for companions in place of dogs. When it comes 
to some things the camera is a terrible liar, and there is 
no telling how it will cause these beautiful creatures 
to appear. 


WHAT IT AMOUNTS TO SOMETIMES TO OPEN 
THE MOUTH. 


In the writing room of the Throop, hearing the sal- 
vation army singing a familiar song in the street, I 
said to a gentleman who was sitting by my side that 
there was a quality in some of these old songs that 
endured, and except for that remark I should not have 
met L. R. Fifer. I was not looking at him when I 
spoke, but he recognized my voice and we hooked up as 
a team. I first met Mr. Fifer nearly two years ago at 
the annual meeting of an Iowa local retail association, 
at Sioux City, on which occasion he presented one of 
the best papers on yellow pine to which I had ever 
listened, and particularly good, I thought, owing to the 
fact that he run in something about me and my old 
fiddle. You know the most of us are as vain as pea- 
cocks. . 

A little incident in the history of this paper may be 
of interest. I solicited it for publication and when send- 
ing it in said it was a thoroughbred, thinking that a 





G. L. PRATT, WICHITA, KAN. 


word of that kind might help its publication along. You 
don’t all know the strain there is on these columns dur- 
ing the big convention season. Enough papers are pre- 
sented for publication to load a wheelbarrow, and some 
of them are so heavy they would break down a freight 
car. I saw nothing of Mr. Fifer’s paper and here in 
Wichita I said to him that I deplored that it was not 
published, as to my mind it really deserved it. ‘‘ But it 
was published,’’ said he. ‘‘The following July I re- 
ceived a note from the office that the paper of that week 
contained an article that would probably interest me, 
and when the AMERICAN came there was my paper 
as big as life.’’ He thought that I did not read my 
own paper, which I told him was sometimes true, as 
when I was going through the country at a hop, skip 
and jump gait some weeks I would see the paper only 
as I would pick it up in some office for a minute or two. 
Mr. Fifer is a ‘‘literary feller,’’ anyhow. Ue is up on 
the magazines, can quote poetry and, as was indicated 
by his article on yellow pine, can sling words with the 
best of ’em. 

‘I have become a Topeka lumberman,’’ he said. 
‘‘What?’’ I queried. ‘‘True,’’ said he, and in the 
morning we walked over to his yard. It is the yard 
formerly operated by the Ewert Lumber Company, and 
will now be known as the Shawnee Lumber Company, 
taking its name from the county in which it is located. 
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it changed hands in September. Mr. Fifer’s home is 
in Valley Falls, twenty-five miles from Topeka, and he 
travels as salesman for the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 
He has a good trade in Topeka, is here much of the time, 
and is whipping his new yard into shape. At present a 
stock of hardware is carried, but Mr. Fifer doesn’t 
think much of it. When a nutmeg grater is sold to a 
woman for 5 cents the profit is 100 percent, but it takes 
25 cents’ worth of time to make the sale. He has an- 
other yard at Hill City. With the opportunities I have 
had to buy yards I ought to have a thousand of them. 
If some one would only lend me all the money I could 
invest in yards we would be the king line yardmen of 
the world. Those concerns which are now called big 
because they have a hundred yards or so would not cast 
a shadow alongside of us. What if we should acquire 
as many yards as Carnegie has given libraries? And I 
could buy that many in twelve morths if I could borrow 
the money.’’ 


LUMBER AND HOSSES. 


The W. I. Miller Lumber Company built a shed a year 
ago of which it is proud. This shed is 60x135 feet, the 
alley 22 feet wide. The studding is 22 feet to the plate. 
Along the platforms is the guard rail. One side of the 
shed is open and for fear the snow may drift in the 
opening is in part temporarily closed. The foundation 
is of stone. The shed is substantially built and cost 
$3,500. 

A noticeable feature at this yard is a ripsaw that is 
driven by an electric motor, and Mr. Miller says he 
would not know how to do without it. This is the story 
that is told by all who have this simple piece of 
machinery, which would be an inducement, one would 
think, for those who are still outside the fold to give 
it a trial. Ordinarily a few other pieces of machinery 
which can be driven by the same power help to make up 
the outfit, but with some the rip saw fills the bill. 

In this office the hoss atmosphere is so thick that it 
can be cut into slices, both Mr. Miller and his partner, 
J. B. Heck, owning steppers. Mr. Heck said he had a 
hoss that had taken ‘‘the red,’’ an expression of which 
I was ignorant. It was explained, however, that the 
second prizes at the great horse shows are represented 
by red ribbons, and the first by blue. I take it that it 
must be a fine animal that in the great show in Madison 
Garden, New York, is entitled to be tagged red. Mr. 
Heck has a hoss that can go in 2:15, and Mr. Miller’s 
black can turn the track in 2:10, and I think each is of 
the opinion that he can beat the other. I thought as 
I heard this talk: How happily hooked up these part- 
ners are. When business is dull, instead of discussing 
questions which must ever be a bone of contention, or 
spending a lot of money going off fishing, they can 
pleasantly talk hoss, and if the question is seriously 
broached as to which has the faster they can hitch up, 
go out on the boulevard and settle it in 30 minutes, 


A KANSAS CITY FOR WHICH EVERY INHABIT- 
ANT BOOSTS. 


Wichita grows steadily. If in population it does not 
rank next to Kansas City, Kan., it is no fault of the 
man of Wichita who tells the story, and it is generally 
conceded that he reports it correctly. Within a few 
years fine blocks have gone up. An addition to the 
Masonic temple makes it, it is alleged, the finest build- 
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ing of its kind in the United States. The Santa Fe has 
decided to spend $500,000 in a station and terminal 
improvements. The grain and flour business is heavy. 
The merchants want more equitable freight rates, and 
with these secured they believe that the 50,000, figures 
which now represent the population of the city, will 
climb rapidly toward the hundred thousand mark. 

It is a lumber point of importance, there being twelve 
yards in operation, and in all 212 yards, stocks for which 
are bought here, the line yards being located in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and New Mexico. I expect at first 
blush few lumbermen would say there was such a rep- 
resentation of line yards in this Kansas town. 

On a former visit here the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany had just bought the yard of the Butts Bros. Lum- 
ber Company, one of a line of several, all of which were 
taken over. In the way of improvements since the pur- 
chase a brick front has been put in and a shed of the 
Long-Bell type erected. This shed is open, 40x140 feet. 
There is also a three-deck, open shed, 36x140, and a 
single shed of about the same length. Molding is stored 
on end. In the yard was a pile of red cedars as high 
as the buildings. ‘‘How many#@’’ I asked. ‘‘ About 
750,000, and they will fade away before the New Year,’’ 
said Manager Morey. I had been told there was a good 
deal of building in Wichita and the way shingles sell 
is certainly evidence of it. 

G. A. Morey, the local manager, hails from my section 
of country, hence, I can vouch for him., At one time he 
was with the ‘Citizens’ Lumber Company, at Waverly, 
Iowa, and at Waterloo, that wonderful town of manu- 
factures, he ran'a yard for the C. W. Chapman Lumber 
Company. 

WHITTLING WHITE PINE. 


In the office of the Pratt Lumber Company, George 
L. Pratt, the boss, was surrounded with shavings, there 
being a peck of them, I think. ‘‘Smell of it,’’ he said, 
as I drew up a chair alongside of him, and he reached 
the piece of wood toward me. ‘‘Genuine old white pine 

.and I keep some of it just to whittle,’’ he continued. 

White pine was Mr. Pratt’s first love, and he began 
selling it in 1876, in Wichita, when the now thriving 
city was a little burg, which was ten years before a 
stick of yellow pine, save flooring that came from St. 
Louis, was seen here. In about 1887 a man put in a 
little stock of yellow pine from a Kansas mill, and 
afterward it was bought by mr. Pratt and enlarged. 
But the trouble, he says, was to get mill connections 
down there and get the stuff. 

Mr. Pratt was one of the old Chicago Lumber Com- 
pany bunch and we never sit down together without 
talking about the ‘‘absent ones,’’ as it says in the song. 
If there is anything in the old saying that when people 
are talking about us our ears burn, about noon today 
the ears of Frank Colpetzer, John Byrne, Bob Fuller- 
ton, Henry Cady and George Cross must have been as 
red as a maiden’s cheek. We mutually know them all 
and as I have said elsewhere in this communication they 
are men who learned their business. And besides, good 
fellows? Great granther! 

Whenever I visit Mr. Pratt he insists that I shall not 
go into the yard. ‘‘ There is nothing there to see,’’ he 
said today, ‘‘nothing there but the old shed that I built 
twenty-five years ago.’’ And I cheerfully respect his 
wishes as I would rather visit with him twenty minutes 
than with his old yard all day. 

It would be a curious bit of information to know what 
proportion of Wichita has been built up with the lumber 
sold by Mr. Pratt. The buildings would be counted by 
the thousands. ‘‘I read what you say and keep track 
where you are,’’ he said. ‘‘Look at that pile of Lum- 
BERMEN on my desk. I said to one of my men the other 
day that we would have to take them off or they would 
break the desk down. And in addition I think there 
is a million of them upstairs.’’ 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Several years ago when making an extended trip in the 
northwest I reached Granite Falls, Minn., late at night, 
and in the morning when I looked from the window in 
my room at the hotel there were lumber piles so near 
that I could have dragged boards in through the window. 
This lumber was in the yard of the McGregor Bros., who 
also had several yards elsewhere. E. N. McGregor is 
now living in Wichita and is president of the Big Jo 
Lumber Company, with headquarters in this city. He is 
interested in nine yards in the northwest and twelve in 
the Big Jo line. The latter may be increased, as at this 
writing H. N. Roberts, vice president and secretary of 
the company, is in Texas casting about for favorable 
locations. I may say that afterward I met Mr. Me- 
Gregor at the Union League Club, in Chicago, when he 
had on a nicely laundered white vest and I nothing but 
a $34 business suit. 

‘* Where did the name of your company come from?’’ 
[ asked Mr. McGregor. He first said he thought it was 
the greatest name of them all, and then explained that 
it was a product of the ingenuity of E. L. Roberts, of 
Chicago, the far famed sash and door man, who is treas- 
urer of the Big Jo Company. On the Mississippi there 
was a Diamond Jo steamship line that was owned by 
some man whose name was Jo, and who wore diamonds 
as I do, and if there could be a Diamond Jo why not a 
Big Jo, Mr. Roberts asked, and thus the company was 
christened. 

An advantage is that the name twangs of the familiar- 
ity that is current in the sections of country in which 
the yards of the corporation are located. It is sug- 
gestive of no frills. Purchasers don’t have to mister 
anybody, but can step up to the manager, slap him on 
the shoulder and exclaim, ‘‘ Hello! Old Jo!’’ and the 
manager, without giving offense, can answer, ‘‘That’s 
me, old hoss; what’ll you have?’’ 


FINISHING WICHITA TOUCHES. 


H. W. Darling, otherwise known as Cypress Darling, 
was not at home, having gone to Indiana to see a sick 
father who is more than 80 years old. I can say to him, 
however, that O. H. Johnston, of his combination, ex- 
tended to me every possible courtesy except to usher me 
to my room in the Darling mansion. Both Mr. Darling 
and I understand this. The Kanokla Lumber Company 
is a new line yard concern, headed by Mr. Darling, with 
three yards in Kansas, but as it may be seen that the 
name of the company is taken from the names, Kansas 
and Oklahoma, it is possible that the number of yards 
will be increased and that the auditor will be obliged 
to cross the state line to check up the managers. 

I don’t know whether J. W. Metz, of the line yard 
company that bears his name, looks most like a judge 
or senator. Leaving this matter out of the question, 
however, he has a little kink in his office that might 
advantageously be copied by a host of us, and that is a 
plate rail. On it he has photographs, samples of asbestos 
shingles, and other items. I have seen a plate rail in 
one other office—possibly in two—and seeing that it is 
carried in stock by so many of us I have oftentimes 
wondered why we do not avail ourselves of its use. If 
we were women we would do it before the week ended, 
as they would know the value of it. When we want a 
photograph we tumble all the stuff in our desk drawers 
topsy turvy to find it, and then maybe don’t, while if it 
was kept on a plate rail it would be in sight and at the 
same time an ornament to the office. 

I got into a right comfortable hotel in Wichita, with 
so much French on the bill of fare that when eating my 
tongue would wabble around as it used to do when [ 
was studying that language preparing myself to deal 
with the more cultured phases of the lumber business. 


xe, . 








OBITUARY. 


POPP 
Mrs, Lula G. Broach. 


MERIDIAN, MiIss., Dec. 3.—Mrs. Lula G. Broach, wife of 
John M. Broach, secretary and treasurer of the Meridian 
Lumber Company, died November 28 after an illness of 
three weeks. Mrs. Broach was, before her marriage, Miss 
Lula Cozine, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Cozine. She 
and Mr. Broach were married about eight years ago and was 
at that time one of the most popular young ladies in 
Meridian. She is survived by her husband, two sons and 
a daughter. 


Mrs. J. W. Cundall. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 7.—Mrs. J. W. Cundall, wife of 
J. W. Cundall, secretary and treasurer of the Covington 
Naval Stores Company, Covington, La., was killed November 
27 at Florenville by a freight train jumping the track and 
crashing through the depot in which Mrs. Cundall was seated 
awaiting a train. The impact of the train demolished the 
waiting room and Mrs. Cundall was crushed to death. 


Mrs. D. L. Scott. 


Ho.LuaNp, MicuH., Dee. 5.—Mrs. D. L. Scott, wife of D. 
L. Scott, of the Scott-Luggers Lumber Company, of this 
city, died at her home here recently after a lingering illness 
at the age of 44 years. The funeral services will be held 
soot after which the body will be taken to Curfu, N. Y., for 
burial. 


David E. Holston. 


DuLutTH, MINN., Dec. 4.—David E. Holston, member of 
the old iirm of David E. Holston & Co., died November 29 
at his home in this city as a result of a paralytic stroke, 
at the age of 70 years. Mr. Holston was a resident of 
Duluth for twenty-eight years and was very prominent 
among lumber manufacturers of Minnesota. 

John H. Gibson. 

Bancor, Me., Dec. 7.—J. Hovey Gibson, a well known 
lumberman of Kennebec valley, died at his home November 
29 at Fairfield. Mr. Gibson had been engaged in the lumber 
business practically all of his life. He cut extensively on 
the Squaw Town and Misery timber lands owned by the 
Hume & Newhall Company and Gibson heirs. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two sons and a daughter. 





Robert N. Lewis. 


NASHVILLE, TPNN., Dec. 8.—Robert Nicholas Lewis, con- 
nected with the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, of Chi- 
cago, died at the residence of his uncle recently in this city. 
Mr. Lewis was a graduate of Ann Arbor college before his 
entrance into the lumber business with the Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Company. The body was forwarded to New Orleans 
for burial. 





Benjamin F. Whipple. 


Bay Ciry, Micu., Dec. 7.—It was learned recently that 
Benjamin IF. Whipple died last week in the east. He was 
born in 1821, and for years was engaged in the lumber 
business in this city, being associated with the Ballous, 
who operated a large mill at Kawkawlin in 1870, and with 
the late Henry C. Moore in the Moore-Whipple Lumber Com- 
pany. The latter company was subsequently moved to 
Detroit. 





Edward Steves. 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex., Dec. 4.—Edward Steves, a prominent 
wholesaler and retailer and the founder of the firm of Ed- 
ward Steves & Sons, died recently at his home in this city 
after a short illness. Mr. Steves entered the lumber business 
in San Antonio in 1866 and the style of the firm was changed 
to Edward Steves & Sons in 1879. Edward Steves & Sons 
do an extensive wholesale as well as retail business in San 
Antonio. Of late years his two sons Ernest and Albert have 
been the important factors in the business. Mr. Steves is 
survived by his mother, two brothers and three sons. 


Edwin L. Thomas. 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 8.—Edwin L. Thomas, a lumber- 
man of Yonkers, died at his home yesterday after a long 
illness. He was born in north Wales in 1843, and about 
forty years ago settled in Yonkers. He was at one time 
president of the Grand National Curling Club of America, 
and eighteen years ago was president of the Yonkers Munici- 
pal Civil Service Commission. He was one of the organizers 
and the first president of the Yonkers Landlords’ Protective 
Association and helped to organize the Lumber Merchants’ 
Association of Westchester County. In 1906 and 1907 he 





was president of the local board of park commissioners. He 
was a member of Rising Star Lodge, No. 450, F. and A. M., 
and of the Yonkers Masonic Veterans’ Association. He is 
survived by his widow and four children. 





Sidney Beach Tremble. 


Sidney Beach. Tremble, junior partner in the firm of 
Devitt, Tremble & Co., dealers in municipal and high grade 
bonds, 557 First National Bank building, was recently acci- 
dentally shot by a friend and died an hour and a half later. 
The accident occurred while shooting quail near his brother's 
home at Ellsworth, Kan. Mr. Tremble’s brother had given 
a house party to which a number of old friends had been 
invited. Mr. Tremble and a friend started out in the morn- 
ing to shoot quail and had not gone far when the accident 
occurred. Mr. Tremble was born near Green Bay, Wis., June 
3, 1873, and speut his early life with an aunt, Mrs. David 
Beach, Marshall, Mich., his parents having died when he 
was a child. He graduated from the Michigan University 
at about the age of 25, and two years Jater with Martin A 
Devitt formed the firm of Devitt, Tremble & Co. Mr. Trem- 
ble was a member of the Chicago Athletic club, South Shore 
Country club and Kenwood club. His widow, one son, 


7 
yeurs old, and a daughter, 1 year old, survive him. 





R. C, Shand. 


CotuMBta, 8S. C., Dec. 4.—R. C. Shand, who died here 
recently, was president of the Shand Builders’ Supply Com 
pany. Mr. Shand held his first position in the lumber 
business with Sanders Guignard in 1890 at Columbia. Early 
in 1890 the Fowles Lumber Company was organized, Mr. 
Guignard being in charge and Mr. Shand as assistant. Mr 
Guignard withdrew later and Mr. Shand became manager of 
the company and the style of the firm was changed to the 
Columbia Lumber Company. In 18098 the Columbia Lumber 
Company was burned out and then discontinued business. 
Mr. Shand then accepted the position as manager for George 
W. Waring and two years later he organized the Shand 
Builders’ Supply Company, he being made president and 
Soar, which position he held at the time of his untimely 
death. 


aon 


P. M. Pirington. 


CALAIs, Me., Dec. 4.—Prescott W. Pirington, a pioneer 
sash, door and blind manufacturer of this city, died Novem 
ber SO at the age of 78 years. Mr. Pirington was a native 
of Exeter, N. H., and when a young man entered the sash, 
door and blind business in Portland. Later removing to 
sath he entered into partnership with a Mr. Strout. In 
1852 the frm of Pirington & Strout moved to Milltown, N. 
., where they operated what is said to be the first sash, 
door and blind factory in New Brunswick. In 1865 he sold 
out his share in the business at Milltown and came to 
Calais and became a partner in the firm of Chase, Barker 
& Co., which was sold out recently to J. B. & H. D. Eaton. 
Mr. Pirington had served the city of Calais in various posi 
tions, being its mayor in 1877 and previously served on the 
city council and on the board of aldermen. Mr. Pirington 
leaves a widow and one daughter, Mary A. Pirington, of 
this city. 








Joseph C. Atkins. 


FARMINGDALE, Me., Dec. 8.—Joseph C. Atkins, a retired 
lumberman, died December 5 of heart disease at the age of 
85 years: Mr. Atkins was born in South Gardiner and 
early in life entered the log driving business. He was one 
of the Porty-niners that went to California after gold On 
his return from California he entered the lumber business, 
retiring in 1900, Mr. Atkins was president and director of 
the Kennebee Log Driving Company for thirty years. He 
was president of the Gardiner National bank and trustee of 
the Gardiner Savings bank and of the Maine Trust Company 
and a director of the Kennebec Central railroad. Mr. Atkins 
is survived by two brothers, Frank and John, and one grand 
daughter, Mrs. Willlam Ginn, of Gardiner. 





Mary Rust Gilchrist. 

That life is well lived whose close brings genuine sorrow 
and regret to those with whom and for whom it has been 
spent. This tribute is pald to Mrs. Mary Rust Gilchrist, 
beloved wife of F. W. Gilchrist, of Alpena, Mich., who passed 
into the great beyond Wednesday, December 2, at Detroit, 
Mich. The funeral services were held Saturday, when her 
mortal remains were laid to rest in Woodlawn cemetery, 
Detroit. The many who gathered to pay their last respects 
to this friend served to emphasize the esteem in which she 
was held by her great circle of acquaintances. Mrs. Gil 
christ had been ill for many months. 

She was a daughter of Aloney Rust, one of the members 
of a family which has had much to do with the upbuilding 
of northern Michigan. She was married at Saginaw, Mich., 
in November, 1867, to F. W. Gilchrist, the builder of Alpena, 
who is extensively interested in timber lands and lumbering 
operations in the north, south and west. The young couple 
located at Alpena, where their joint labors are evidenced by 
one of the best towns in the state. . 

Mrs. Gilchrist leaves a husband and four children, three 
sons and one daughter. The latter, Grace Gilchrist, is with 
her father in Alpena. F. R. Gilchrist is in charge of affairs 
of the Gilchrist-Fordney Lumber Company, at Laurel, Miss. : 
W. A. Gilchrist is at the head of the Three States Lumber 
Company, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., and R. E. 
Gilehrist is carrying on the work at the old center of 
activity at Alpena. The mother has had her share in train 
ing these workers and fitting them for the important part 
they were destined to take in the world’s affairs. 


NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

BoyNe City, Micu., Dee. 8.—Several vessels which 
were chartered to carry lumber from this port were com 
pelled to lay up on account of the severe storms and coli 
spell of the last few days. 

Rumor has it the big timber deal which was consum 
mated at Bay City is all off, but it is not yet confirmed. 
If the deal falls through it will mean much for this eity, 
as the mill which was burned recently probably will be 
rebuilt and the timber be brought this way, while on the 
other hand it would seem probable that some arrange 
ment might yet be made to take the logs to Bay City on 
accognt of that point being nearer the lumber market. 
It will be remembered the Buell interests moved their 
mills from the Gaylord district some years ago on account 
of the difference in hauling the logs and the freight 
rates on the finished product represented a saving 
along with the inereased price of the refuse to pay the 
transportation of the logs to Bay City. In any event 
this city will not be the sufferer, as there is still twenty- 
five years’ cut of logs in this vicinity which -will be 
brought here. The second band saw was. started at 
White & Co.’s mill No. 3 last week and that plant is 
now working both band mills day and night. 

W. H. White was in Detroit and Grand Rapids during 
the last week. ; 

The several days’ heavy fall of snow means much to 
the lumber interests in this vicinity and the camps are 
beginning to make their roads. 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 
INCORPORATIONS. 


‘ Alabama. 

Mobile—The Dauphine Island Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; R. D. Walker, president; A. A. Edey, 
vice president, and T. S. McKinsley, secretary. 

Arkansas. 


Haywood—The R. L. Muse Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000, claim all paid; Lewis Sachs, president, 
and R. L. Muse, secretary and general manager. 

Helena—The American Hoop Company, authorized cap- 
ital $25,000; O. H. Trook, president; G. H. Dean, vice 
president, and E. W. Trook, secretary and treasurer. 

California. 


Upland—The Eucalyptus Wood & Development Com- 
pany, authorized capital $100,000; W. B. Waddle, F. N. 
Harwood and M. H. Bordwell. 

Colorado. 

Aspen—The Koch Lumber Company, authorized capital 

$50,000; Hl. T. Koch, A. C. Koch and Chester Short. 
Georgia. 

Darien—The Altamah Woodworking Company, author- 

ized capital $100,000. 





Illinois. 

Belleville—The St. Clair Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $150,000; G. R. Reis, J. B. Reis and Oscar Liese. 

Cairo—The Kelly Bros. Lumber a ed _ authorized 
capital $100,000; E. M. Kelly, D. M. Kelly, M. F. Kelly. 

Chicago—The Imperial Opera Chair Compsz ty author- 
ized capital $2,500; C. J. Beckwith, A. L. Brown and ca We 
Carlstedt. 

Chicago—The F. H. Niles Car Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; E. Terwilliger, E. D. Prey and A. Hend- 
rickson. 

Chicago—The Wood-Lindsey Company, naval stores, 
authorized capital $27,000; W. F. Wood, J. L. Strong and 
Cc. H. Coyle. 

Springtield—The Charles H. Ball Piano Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000; Melvin Franks, W. Demorest 
and M. W. Meek. : 

Indiana. 


Fort Wayne—The Yergens & Myers Company, heading, 
authorized capital $6,000; C. F. Williams Yergens, K. H. 
Yergens, W. H. Myers and F. A. Myers. 

Indianapolis—The LaRue Lumber Company, 
capital $100,000; J. M. Patch, G. M. 
LaRue. 

Lakesville—The Lakesville Lumber Company, 
ized capital $10,000; Kk. J. MecErlain, Il. W. 
Hiram Merrill. 


authorized 
Patch and J. E. 


author- 
Jackson and 
Iowa. 
Dubuque—The Central Lumber Company, 
capital $500,000. 
Kentucky. 
sardwell—The J. N. Lynch Mill & Lumber Company, 


authorized capital $2,500; J. N. Lynch, W. L. Lynch and 
W. R. Haselwood. 


authorized 


Louisiana. 

Franklin—The St. Mary Hardwood Lumber Company 
authorized capital $15,000; J. C. Blevins, president; C. A. 
O'Neill, vice president, and W. H. Kramer, treasurer and 
secretary. 

New Orleans—The Robinson Veneer, Lumber & Box 
Company, authorized capital $50,000; C. W. Robinson, J. G. 
Robinson and W. H. Ingram, Jr. 

Maine. 

Portland—The Jerome Rumery Company, lumber, au- 
thorized capital $35,000; J. O. McLean, president; C. H. 
Small and W. F. Wadsworth. 


Massachusetts. 

Boston—The Conway Chair Company, 
ital $35,000; F. W. Cobb, president; 
treasurer, and A. B. Grover. 

3oston—The R. S. Gilmore Building Company, builditg 
materials, authorized capital $25,000; Frank Snow, presi- 
dent; R. 8S. Gilmore, treasurer, and G. R. French. 

Michigan. 

Detroit—The United Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $750,000; Phillip Breitmeyer, president; G. A. Moebs, 
vice president; John P. Puhl, treasurer, and C. B. Shot- 
well, secretary. 

Grand Rapids—The Valley City Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; M. C. Sinclair, Douglas Sinclair 
and W. H. Boland. 

Sturgis—The Grobhiser Cabinet Makers’ Company, au- 
thorized capital $200,000. 

Minnesota. 

Minneapolis—The Minneapolis Car Company, 
capital $100,000. 


authorized cap- 
Timothy Sullivan, 


authorized 


Missouri. 


St. Louis—The Missouri Cooperage Company, author- 
ized capital $30,000; L. D. Fast, E. A. Vail, E. J. Vail and 
A."%, 


Vail. 
Nebraska. 


Odell—The Odell Farmers’ Lumber & Coal Company, 
autoounee — $15,000; T. W. Stanosheck, president; 
«. J. Hiatt, ce president, and A. O. Burkett, secretary. 

Valentine—The Valentine Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; A. E. Morris, president; W. W. Morrisely, 
vice president and manager, and J. T. Keely, secretary 
and treasurer. 

New Jersey. 


Audubon—The Audubon Mill & Lumber Company, au- 
thoriged capital $25,000; J. S. Soffe, H. F. Harris and 
H. D. LeCato. 

_ Camden—The Tioga Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $20,000; Andrew Luffbarry, J. M. Fleming and J. A. 


cPeak 
New York. 


_ Brooklyn—The Emerson Furniture Company, author- 
ized capital $5,000; S. D. Kay, David Strausman ana 
Joseph Sookne. 

Brooklyn—The Interborough Sash & Door Company, 
authorized capital $5,000; Jacob Feinstein, Louis Huritt 
and Joseph Albert 

Brooklyn—Parshelsky Bros., Incorporated, sash and 
doors, authorized capital $100, 000; M. L. and Isaac Par- 
shelsky and Emanuel Cohen. 

Buffalo—The Grabowsky Power Wagon Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000; J. O. McDonald, J. F. Valley 
and John Moore. 

Dunkirk—The Dunkirk Lumber & Coal Comqeny, au- 
thorized capital $25,000; W. L. Markham, C. E. Whelpton 
and T. J. Cummings. 

Greenport—The Eastern Ship Yard Company, author- 
ized o— $25,000. 

New York—The H. W. Andrews Company, manufac- 
ure furniture, qucpestued capital $10,000; H. M. Browne, 
H. Jones and E. J. Forhan. 

ideas York—The Bregman, Rosenberg & Ratner Com- 
pany, sash, doors and blinds, authorized capital $5,000; 





NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


Wolf Bregman, 
Morris Bregman. 

New York—The Easton Couch Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; Herman Bigleiter, Hyman Millistein and 
Isaac Weinberg. : 

New York—The Metz Ladder & Scaffold Company, au- 
thorized capital $1,520; Herbert Goldmark, A. M. Coffin 
and C. S. Hunter. 

New York—The Noonan & Price Company, manufac- 
ture building material, authorized capital $10,000; M. 
Noonan, J. H. Price and Andrew Horan. 

New York—The Northeastern Grille Company, author- 
ized capital $1,000; Sussman Roni, Geza Eichhorn and 
Joseph Kurzman. 

Niagara Falls—The Lafayette Cooperage Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000; C. S. Wicker, G. M. Wicker and 


H. A. Wicker : 
North Carolina. 


Greensboro—The Shaw- Clapp Lumber C ompany, author- 
ized capital $50,000; T. B. Shaw, Ernest Clapp and 'T. 58. 
Beall. 

Spies—The Old North State Qs and & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; O. A. Luther, H. R. Munroe 
B. L. Strider and others. 

Oregon. 

LaGrande—The Eastern Oregon Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000; J. H. Wilson, F. S. Bramwell 
and W. E. Anderson. 


Louis Golembe, Barnet Bregman and 


ee) 


South Dakota. 


Lemmon—The Quammen & Austad Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $100,000; Carl Austad, president; D. E. 
Braucht, vice president, and O. S. Quammen, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Tennessee. 


Memphis—The Dooley-Stern Lumber Company, 
ized capital $50,000. 

Memphis—The Turtle wm aged Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; F. E. Eastbrook, C. C. Gillespie, C. C. Day 
and others. 

Nashville—The American Rule & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000; H. W. Durham, T. R. 
Thornberry, J. M. Wells and others. 


Texas. 
Island City Woodworking Company, 
M. C. Bowden, Fred Hartel 
Utah. 
Ogden—The Spencer Lumber Company, 
ital $10,000; H. H. Spencer and others. 
Virginia. 
Tacoma Lumber 
Richard Wampler, 
Washington. 


Spokane—The American Sash & Door Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000; Gus Luellwitz, G. W. Duffy and A. 
Maccuaig. 

Tenino—The Mayes & Helmick Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $4,000; G. S. Mayes, James Helmick, G. R. 
Mayes and Amanda Helmick. 


West Virginia. 
East Lynn—The East Lynn Lumber Company, 


ized capital $100,000; I. R. Freiner, 
G. Young and others. 


author- 


Galveston—The 
authorized capital $10,000; 
and Fred Bartleme. 


authorized cap- 
Tacoma—The 


capital $18,000; 
and others. 


Company, authorized 
Alexander Richmond 


author- 
Daniel Matthews, H. 


Huntington—The Empire Furniture Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000. : 
Wisconsin. 
Ingram—The Main Creek Lumber Company, author- 


ized capital $1,500. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 


Blount Springs—The J. L. 
out of business here. 

Marlow—tThe Marlow Lumber Company is out of business. 

Montgomery—C. S. Adams is now the C. 8S. Adams Lum- 
ber Company. 

Montgomery—The 
of business. 





Dantzler Lumber Company is 


Adams-Watts Lumber Company is out 


Arkansas. 


Ashdown—The Penn Lumber Company is out of business 
here. 
Bentonville—J. W. Robinson is out of business. 
Forest City—The Evart-Marshall Lumber Company is out 
of business. 
McCrory “yr B. Fakes recently began business. 
Ogden—The J. F. Frye & Son Lumber Company ; 
tion in bankruptcy. 
Paragould—-The Enterprise Lumber Company, of Seymour, 
Ind.; L. M. Hoskins appointed state agent. 
Prairie Grove—W. F. Bell is out of business. 
Vandervoort—-The Ingham Lumber Company has becn 
succeeded by the Howard County Lumber Company. 
California. 
Areata—-D. K. Minor & Co. are out of business. 
Knob—The Wildwood Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Trinity Sugar Pine Company. 
San Leandro—The San Leendro Mill & Lumber Company 
recently began business. 
Connecticut. 
- Miner is out of business. 
Florida. 


Plant City—The Warnell Lumber & Veneer Company has 
been succeeded by the Overstreet Crate Company. 


Georgia. 


Albany—C. W. King is out of business. 

Albany—The Trexler-Hearn Lumber Company is closing 
out. 

Atlanta— 
business. 

Bruuswick—D. V. Coleman & Co. are out of business. 

Columbus—S. C. Clegg is out of business. 


Illinois, 


Belleville—It is reported that the Liese Lumber Company, 
M. & H. Reis and the J. B. Reis Lumber Company have 
consolidated under the style of the St. Clair Lumber Com- 
pany, recently incorporated for $150,000 

Chicago—H. = Andrae has been succeeded by the Andrae 
Lumber Compan 

Chicago—The *sinois Parlor Frame Company has in- 
creased its cupnted stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 

Marion—S. tout & Co. are out of business. 

Moline—The Marshall- Bennett Company has changed style 
to the Bennett Organ Company. 

Oakwood—The Oakwood Lumber Company has sold out 
to Trent Bros. & Blliott. 


filed peti- 


Woodstock—F. T 


Adler, May & Co. recently entered the wholesale 


NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


Indiana. 

Bluffton—The Red Cross Manufacturing Company; change 
in stockholders. 

South Bend—The Wells-Shidler Manufacturing Company 
has changed style to the Shidler Bros. Manufacturing Com- 
any. 

Van Buren—W. L. Wilson is out of business. 


Iowa. 


Corning—Walter Newcomb & Co. are out of business. 

Curlew—The W heeler Lumber, Bridge & Supply Company 
has sold out here to E. M. Taylor. 

Fairfax—The Fairfax Lumber 
business. 

Farragut—Bechtel & Weitzel have sold out to D. E. Brown. 

Portland—The Vortland Grain & Lumber Company is out 
of business. 


Company recently began 


Kansas. 


Chicopee—The Chicopee Lumber Company is out of busi- 
ness. 

Kansas City—The Herrick Refrigerator & Manufacturing 
Company has changed its name to the Viking Refrigerator 
& Manufacturing Company. 

Kiowa—The KE. E. Davis Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Davis Lumber Company. 

Raymond—Irish & Eyman have been succeeded by the Boy 
Lumber, Hardware & Furniture Company. 


Kentucky. 


Henderson—The Henderson Builders’ Supply Company was 
recently organized. 

Nicholasville—The Roy Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Standard Lumber Company. 

Louisiana, 

Eola—Hoshall & McDonald Bros. will remove their offices 
to New Orleans on January 1. 

New Orleans—The Glope Packing Box Company will in- 
crease its capital stock to $200,000. 

Opelousas—The Nigh-Rutledge Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company; Russell Myrick and Kent Williamson appointed 
receivers. 

Maryland. 

Salisbury—Elliott & Phillips are closing out. 

Massachusetts. 


Boston—Fred A. Rhodes & Co. recently entered the whole- 
sale and commission business. 

New Bedford—Blossom Bros.; called meeting of creditors. 

Michigan. 

Bay City—B. H. Briscoe & Co. are out of business. 

Bay City—Pitts & Co. are out of business. 

Bellaire—Cook & Wilcox are out of business. 

Evart—S. D. Lancashire has moved to Oberlin, Ohio. 

Grand Rapids—The Cabinet Makers’ Company is out of 
business. 

Jackson—The John F. 
to Battle Creek. 

Plymouth—J. Betty is out of business. 

Sturgis—The Grobhiser & Crosby Furniture Company has 
been succeeded by the Grobhiser Cabinet Makers’ Company. 

Wakefield—The Spalding Hardware Company is out of 
business. 


Corl Piano Company has removed 


Minnesota. 


Black Duck—-Trondson & Witting have sold out to the 
Northern Cedar & Lumber Company. 

Mahnomen——Tie Minnesota & lowa Lumber Company re- 
cently began business. 

Minneapolis—The Barndt Lumber Company recently en- 
tered the wholesale business. 

Minneapolis—The W. O. Brandt Lumber Company is 
closing out. 

Minneapolis—The Radisson Hardwood Lumber Company 
is closing out. 

Ogilvie—The Ogilvie Lumber Company is out of business. 

Pine River—Webber & Hill have been succeeded by F. R. 
Anderson. eR 

Mississippi. 

Meridian—The Meridian Planing Mill & Creosoting Com- 

pany ; change in stockholders. 
Missouri. 

Brunswick—C. D. Marshall is out of business. 

Iantha—H. R. Houston has sold out to Smith Long. 

Kansas City—The Brooks & Bolshaw Company recently 
began business with oflices in the National Bank building. 

Kkansas City—-The Herrick Refrigerator & Manufacturing 
Company has changed style to the Viking Refrigerator & 
Manufacturing Company. 

St. Louis—The C. G. Atkinson Lumber Company recently 
entered the wholesale yellow pine trade with offices at 1119 
Lumbermen’s building. 

Turney—William Moore is now the Turney 


Company. 
Nebraska. 


Atlanta—D. T. Cornell has been succeeded by the Taylor 
Lumber Company. 

McCook-—The Clint-Hamilton Lumber Company has changed 
style to the Stansberry Lumber Company. 

Omaha—The Grove-Wharton Construction Company will 
open a large yard. 

Ravenna— The Tidball Lumber Company has removed head- 
quarters to Grand Island. 


New Hampshire. 


The Cook Lumber Company ; 


Mercantile 


Laconia 
holders. 


change in stock- 


New Jersey. 
Bayonne—-William Doyne has been succeeded by the Doyne 
Lumber & Milling Company. 
Newark—John S. Hobbs, jr., has removed to Irvington. 
New Mexico. 
Clovis—The Kentucky & Tennessee Lumber Company re- 
cently began business. 
New York. 


Dunkirk—J. M. Nowak & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Dunkirk Lumber & Coal Company. 


North Carolina. 
Clyde McCallum is out of business. 


North Dakota. 


Dogden—The North Star Lumber Company is selling out. 

Grand Forks—Bailes & Perkins have been succeeded by H. 
H. Bailes. 

Napoleon—Chase & Perkins have been succeeded by the 
North Star Lumber Company. 

Oberon—The Powers Elevator Company is selling out. 

Roulette—The Farmers’ Lumber Company is selling out. 

Sawyer—The Soo Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Rogers Lumber Company. 

Warwick—The McCoy Lumber Company is selling out. 


Ohio. 
Dayton—Charles J. Sherer & Co. 
Charles Duibley. 
Elyria—Dalzell & Fisher recently entered the tie and pole 
business. 





Rowland— 


have been succeeded by 
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We own and offer— 


\ $250,000 
6% First Mortgage Bonds 


of the 


| GREAT SOUTHERN 
LUMBER CO. 


of Bogalusa, La. 


Maturing 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915. These 
bonds are the unsold portion of an issue of 
$3,000,000 of bonds, secured by first mortgage 
3 on 233,000 acres of virgin long leaf yellow pine 
timber lands, located in Washington, St. Tammany 
and Tangipahoa Parishes, Louisiana, estimated by 
James D. Lacey & Company to contain over 
1,92 1,306,000, feet, log scale, of standing mer- 
chantable pine timber. The mortgage also covers 
the lumber manufacturing plant of the company 
which is one of the largest in the United States. 


Write for price and particulars 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


BANKERS 
Commercial National Bank Building 


CHICAGO 


Timber Loans 


We loan money on Standing 
Timber that is desirably located 
and is owned and being operated 
by companies having a high finan- 
cial standing. 


We have made a number of 
such loans and they have proven 
very satisfactory. We invite you 
to write or call. 


Established over 17 Years. 


Under State Supervision and 
Control. 


RovaAL TRUST 
COMPANY-BANK 


Royal Insurance Bldg.,169 Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO. 











PINE MILL AND 85,000,000’ 


Of Timber for Sale, to be Paid for as Cut Out. 
EDWARD L. SLATTERY, New Orleans, La. 








Gallipolis—The Shaw-Gatewood Company is out of busi- 
ness. 
West Union—The Union Lumber 
stockholders. 
Oklahoma. 


Enid—B. M. Athey has been succeeded: by Carrier West 
€o 


Company; change in 


Okemah—The House [I.umber Company recently entered 
the lumber business. 

Stuart—Hall & Murry Lumber Company recently began 
business. 

Tupelo—The Home Lumber Company recently began busi- 
ness. 

Pennsylvania. 

Dalton—Francis & Dean have been succeeded by F. M. 
Francis. 

Morrisville—Thomas B. Stockham is now Thomas B. Stock- 
ham & Bros. 

Philadelphia—William Kinzer recently entered the commis- 
sion business. 

Phoenixville—Amos G. 
Morris P. Penrose. 

Pittsburg—tThe 
business. 


Gottwals has been succeeded by 


Clover Run Lumber 


Rhode Island. 
Trovidence-—George L. Lansing & Son have been succeeded 
by the Lansing Lumber Company. 
South Carolina. 
Holden is out of business. 


South Dakota. 
Selby—The Hollandsworth-Hart Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by O. W. Schultz. ‘ 
Tennessee. 


Columbia—The Riverside Planing Mill Company has dis 
solved. 

Columbia—The Riverside Lumber 
the wholesale and retail business. 

Lewisburg—The Lewisburg Lumber & Manufacturing Com 
pany has leased plant to Houston & Leggett. 

Memphis—M. H. Brown is now the Mark H. Brown Lum- 
ber Company. 
Nashville 

business. 


Company is out of 


Walhalla—aA. P. 


Company has entered 


The Cumberland Lumber Company is out of 


Texas. 


Crowell—J. R. Hutchinson has sold out. 

El Paso—The Lander Lumber Company will open a yard. 

Houston—W. 'T. Carter & Bro. will open a large retail 
yard. 

Jefferson—The C. W. 
moved to Shreveport, La. 

Oakhurst—The Columbia Lumber Company has sold plant 


Patrick Lumber Company has re 


and 20,000 acres of timber land to the Valmetto Lumber 
Company, of Palmetto, for $500,000. - 
Orange—The Brown-Burt Logging Company, of Minneape 


lis, Minn., has been granted a permit to operate in Texas. 
San Augustine—The W. J. Corrington Lumber Company ; 
D. S. Harrison has retired. 
San Augustine—Noble & Mackechney 
Thomas & McDonald. 
Utah. 


Salt Lake City—The McConaughey-McCartney Lumber 
Company has been succeeded by the McConaughey-Losee Lum 


ber Company. : 
Washington. 


Baske & Huesman have been succeeded by the 


have sold out to 


Davenport 


Edwards & Bradford Lumber Company, of Des Moines, 
lowa. 
Edwall, Irby and Krupp—The F. R.’ Woodbury Lumber 


Company has been succeeded by the Edwards & Bradford 
Lumber Company, of Sioux City, Iowa. 

Everett—The Beach Mill Company has been succeeded by 
the Hartley Shingle Company 

Lebam—'The Lebam Mill & Timber Company; change in 
stockholders. 

Odessa—The Joseph Kriegler Lumber Company sold out 
to the Edwards & Bradford Lumber Company, of Sioux City, 
lowa. 

Raymond—The Raymond Shingle Company has sold out. 

Spokane—The Hayden Lumber Company has removed head- 
quarters to Wenatchee. ; 

Spokane—A. W. McKinnon is ‘. | 
Company. 

Wilson Creek—-The Wilson Creek Lumber Company has 
sold out to the Edwards & Bradford Lumber Company, of 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


now the McKinnon 


West Virginia. 


Parsons—The Clover Run Lumber Company is out of 
business. ; ; 
Wisconsin. 

Chippewa Falls—The Chippewa Falls Furniture Company ; 
R. H. Shook sold interest to W. B. Castenholtz. 

Fond du Lac—The McMillan Company ; filed notice of dis 
solution. 

Radisson 
closing out. 

Rhinelander—The Robarge Lumber Company recently en 
tered the wholesale hardwood business. 

Withie—Edward S. Smith has been 
Withie Lumber & Fuel Company. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Planing Mill Operator Files Petition. 


PuFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 6.—William D. Moore, manager of a 


-The Radisson Hardwood Lumber Company is 


succeeded by the 








planing mill at Olean, filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptey recently, giving his liabilities at $29,685.48, with 


assets at $20 in exempt goods. 





Hardwood Dealer Files Bankruptcy Petition. 


Bay Crry, Micu., Dec. 4.—-John Maywood, a hardwood 
dealer of Bad Axe, filed a petition in bankruptcy recently in 
the United States court, scheduling his liabilities at $10,196 
and his assets at $16,000, of which, however, $6,000 is in 
stock, the balance being in realty and miscellaneous items. 
Mr. Maywood claims $2,575 exemption. His cash on hand 
according to schedule filed amounts to $1.35. 





Attorney Nolle Prossed Case. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 4.—An old charge was brought to 
light this week involving W. A. Powell, head of the W. A. 
Powell Company, whose business reverses were noted in 
these columns some time ago. Mr. Powell was charged with 
breach of trust, embezzlement or some similar charge, but 
was never brought to trial. The district attorney nolle 
prossed the case. 


Alleges Intent to Defraud. 


ToLepo, Outro, Dec. 4.—W. T. 8S. O'Hara, assignee of Frank 
S. Crowell, has filed suit against four of his creditors, alleg- 
ing intent to defraud. The defendants and the amounts sued 
for are as follows: The Buckeye Builders’ Supply compeny. 
$252; the West Side Lumber Company, $452; W. H. H. 
Smith Company, $476.14, and the Ohio Builders’ Supply 
Company, $522.73. Mr. Crowell formerly did an extensive 
building business and operated a planing mill and sash and 
door plant. He became involved in financial difficulties 





about a year ago, resulting in the assignment for the benefit 
of creditors. ‘The assignee alleges that before the assignment 
Crowell turned over to certain creditors lumber in satisfac- 
tion of their claims and at the time it was done he already 
contemplated insolvency and that the transfer was made 
pea Minny fraudulent intent of preferring these over other 
crec ors, 
eee 


Meeting of Creditors Continued. 


_ A meeting of the creditors in the bankruptcy proceedings 
in the case of W. A. Davis was held Tuesday morning and 
K. M. McKey was appointed trustee. The matter was con- 
tinued until December 15 at 10 a. m., when the bankrupt 
will be examined by Referee Frank L. Wean. 





Brings Suit for Alleged Breach of Contract. 


MEMPHIS, 'TENN., Dec. 7.—The McLean Hardwood Lumber 
Company has filed suit in the federal circuit court against 
the South Memphis Land Company for damages in the sum 
of $25,000. (The complainant company bought its site in 
New South Memphis from the defendant company and al- 
leges that the latter agreed to put in spur tracks from the 
plant to the Illinois Central system and to the Union Rail- 
way Company (belt line). It is set forth that it had the 
tracks put in from the former, but that it has failed to com 
ply with its alleged contract regarding the latter, with the 
result that the company has had the services of only one 
road, whereas it should have had, through its connection 
with the belt line, use of all the roads entering this city. 





Meeting of Creditors Called. 


CINCINNATI, O10, Dec. 4.—The following notice has been 
mailed to the creditors of the Cypress Lumber & Veneer 
Company : 

In the district court of the United States for the eastern 
district of Kentucky. 

In re the Boice & Grogan Lumber Company et al. vs. the 
Cypress Lumber & Veneer Company, bankrupt. (In bank- 
ruptey, No. 572.) 

To the creditors of the Cypress Lumber & Veneer Company, 
bankrupt: You are hereby notified that the trustee has on 
hand for distribution the sum of fourteen thousand ($14,000) 
dollars, and that on December 17, 1908, I will enter an order 
of distribution, distributing said sum, after payment of costs, 
to those creditors who appear to be entitled thereto. 

You are further notified that the trustee herein has filed 
a petition asking leave to compromise a claim he has against 
the Alabama Savings Bank & Trust Company. 

He has also tiled a petition asking leave to compromise a 
claim he has against C. H. Krumrine. 

lie has also filed a petition asking for an order of sale 
authorizing him to sell at public or private sale certain un 
coliected and undisposed of accounts, notes and stock, owned 
by or due the bankrupt estate. 

A meeting of the creditors of said bankrupt will be held 
at my office, the Farmers’ & Traders’ Bank building, Coving 
ton, Ky., on the 17th day of December, A. D. 1908, at 10 
o'clock in the forenoon, when you may show cause, if any 
vou have, why said order of distribution and orders author 
izing the trustee to make said compromises, and said sale, 
should not be made. MARTIN M. DurRkerr, 

Covington, Dec. 2, 1908. Referee in Bankruptcy. 

Note—The funds in the hands of the trustees are insuffi 
client to pay any dividend on unsecured claims. 

MARTIN Durrett, 
Referee in Bankruptcy 





Litigation News of Louisiana and Mississippi. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. § An important ruling was 
handed down yesterday by Judge Saunders, of the United 
States circuit court at New Orieans, in the case of E. B 
Lombard, of Chicago, vs. the Riggs Cypress Company. It 
involves the validity, or rather the enforceability, of a form 
of contract rather commonly employed. It appears from the 
pleadings that complainant contracted with the defendant 
company for its total output of ash lumber, for a period 
from November 17, 1906, to January 1, 1908. Prices for ten 
different grades were fixed, ranging from $17 to $55 a thou 
sand. It is alleged that during the period of the contract 
the defendant company did not deliver to him a single foot 
of the lumber thus contracted and that he was forced to go 
into the open market and purchase the ash lumber he needed 
Ife sued for $5,685, with interest, alleged to be the amount 
of his losses by having to pay a higher price in the open 
market than he would have had to pay under his contract 
with defendant. Judge Saunders held that, as there was 
absolutely no stipulation in the contract as to the amount 
of lumber to be delivered, and as there is no way of ascer 
taining how much of each grade of ash the defendant could 
have delivered had it filled the contract; and as, therefore, 
there is no way to gauge the amount of loss complainant 
sustained, the contract is void. It is to be presumed, the 
judge says in his opinion, that there would have been more 
low grade than high grade ash, in the natural course of 
production. The difference between the price paid for the 
low grade ash on the open market and the price for the 
same grades in the contract was small, and therefore he rea 
sons that in any event the loss incurred by plaintif! would 
have been small, if any. 

The chancery court of Forrest county, 
vened at Hattiesburg yesterday. A number of suits insti 
tuted by the state revenue agent for the recovery of the 
value of timber taken off from sixteenth section lands are 
pending in the court, the aggregated amount involved being 
about $125,000, and Assistant Attorney General Flowers, of 
Jackson, appeared on the opening day to represent the rev 
enue agent. It seems to be the general impression, however, 
that the cases will not be tried at this term. 

In the case of Scarborough vs. the Harrison Naval Stores 
Company, tried in the Harrison county circuit court at Gulf 
port, Miss., last week, judgment was rendered for the de 
fendant and plaintiff's attorney gave notice of appeal. The 
suit was for about $30,000, claimed as the statutory penalty, 
amounting to $5 a tree, for the alleged boxing by defenduot 
of over 6,000 trees on land belonging to the plaintiff. 


ae con 





COMPLETES BIG PARIS CONTRACT. 

The replacement of the destroyed Paris telephone 
switchboard, mentioned recently in the public press and 
the magazines of this country, was, we were just in 
formed by cable, completed November 30. 

The $600 daily penalty clause in the contract, for 
every day over sixty days required in building this 
switchboard, was thus rendered inoperative. 

The Chicago plant of this company started work on 
the big switchboard October 3, shipped it to New York 
October 23 and it arrived in Paris on the steamship 
La Provence November 6. 

This is the second record made within a year by the 
Western Electric Company for rapid telephone exchange 
replacement; the other being that of the Antwerp ex 
change—the oldest in Europe—for which a 5,000 line 
equipment was manufactured and installed in thirty 
days. The Paris contract covered a 10,000 line equip 
ment, and while apparently involving but twice the labor 
of the other, in reality meant several times more. The 
fast time made stands as another triumph for American 
skill and enterprise. 
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FROM CANADIAN CENTERS. 


Lumber Trade Doings in the Northwest—Decrease 
in Exports From Montreal—Provincial 
Government Affairs. 


Vancouver, B. C., Dee. 5.—Several tows of logs, 
which are reported to have been sold to American mill 
men prior to the prohibition of export October 31, failed 
to get across the line by that date, owing to bad weather, 
and the provincial government has at least one tug 
patroling the eastern coast of Vancouver island on the 
lookout for booms. It is reported that it is the inten- 
tion of the government to place a patrol boat in service 
between Vancouver and Blaine so that no log smuggling 
can oceur. So far as can be learned it is not known 
that any logs were taken across the border since Novem 
ber 1, but for some time, at least, the government agents 
will be on the alert to prevent illegal export. 

J. S. Emerson says that the export of cedar cleaned 
the market of logs, and his mill at Port Moody is tem 
porarily shut down until a supply arrives from the north. 
This was delayed, owing to storms. He has plenty of 
orders on hand. Although these logs were cut for his 
own use, he declares it is a fact that cedar is searce 
even on the northern coast. 

The Port Hammond Lumber Company’s mill is about 
ready for cutting. The first contract is to fill a large 
New Zealand order. 

W. T. Fannell, shingle manufacturer, of North Van- 
couver, while driving, the horse becoming unmanageable, 
was thrown out of his rig. He escaped the horse’s heels, 
but the buggy was reduced to splinters. 

John Lineham, who owns mills at Okotoks and High 
River, Western Alberta, is completing his contract for 
100,000 ties for Grand Trunk Pacifie delivery. Both his 
High river and Sheep creek camps will be operated this 
winter, 

Between seventy and eighty business men of New 
Westminster, representing the city council and board of 
trade, visited the mammoth plant of the Fraser River 
Lumber Company Friday afternoon, November 27, being 
the guests of the management. The occasion of the 
visit Was auspicious, inasmuch as it marked the resump 
tion of foreign export business, the barque, Ivanhoe, 
having arrived at the mill earlier in the day to load for 
Chile. The Jvanhoe is the first of a fleet of lumber car 
riers that has been chartered to load at the big mill at 
the rate of two a month. Mayor Keary, President Cun 
ningham and Secretary A. E. White, of the board of 
trade, headed the delegation of civic visitors. They were 
received at the mill by A. D. MeRae, managing director; 
W. S. Rogers, R. L. Craig and H. J. Machin. These 
gentlemen personally conducted the party over the big 
plant, and in the course of the tour of inspection gave 
much interesting information. 

The sale of 1,500,000 feet of logs, belonging to the 
British Columbia Tie & Timber Company, and now at 
its saw mill, at Seal Harbor, near Prince Rupert, was 
postponed to this week, as the property was seized by a 
deputy sheriff on a writ for wages, executed by Jap 
anese. The British Columbian government also has a 
claim for stumpage. 

J. C. Turner, president of the J. C. Turner Lumber 
Company, which has large interests in the southern 
states and yards in New York; W. A. Burnham, of New 
York; D. C. Rounds, of Wichita, Kan., who controls a 
number of lumber yards in Oklahoma, who are leading 
shareholders in the H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company, were 
here this week. The principal object of their visit was 
to decide on reconstructing the company’s mill at Blaine, 
Wash., which was burned some months ago. This will 
be gone ahead with. Mr. Turner intimated that timber 
was being cruised, and if satisfactory purchases were 
made other mills might be built. Further, Mr. Turner 
said: 

I regard British Columbia timber as a good investment. 
It is certain that the lumber schedule will be revised at the 
next Congress. <Any reductions that may be carried out 
will tend to help the Canadian lumber industry. When the 
tariff! was last revised I did not see the wisdom of allowing 
foreign lumber to swamp our market at a period when the 
trade was depressed, but then took occasion to declare that 
different conditions would likely prevail at a later period. 

feel confident Congress will make some reductions, but it 
is improbable that the duty on lumber will be removed. 

R. R. Hall, of Peterboro, Ont., vice president of the 
Big Bend Lumber Company, of Arrowhead, B. C., and 
whe was one of the organizers of the Pacifie Coast Lum 
ber Mills, of this city, is on the Coast. Discussing the 
situation, he said: 

The outlook for the lumber industry is exceedingly bright. 
Last year’s depression was due to bad crops in the new 
provinces and the financial stringency. Conditions have 
lately shown much improvement, and the effects of the 
setback will soon disappear, as the requirements east of the 
Rockies are greater than ever. I am_ interested in the 
ownership of 13,000 acres of timber on Indian river at the 
head of the north arm of Burrard inlet, and while the 
question of erecting a saw mill has been discussed, 
no action will be taken at present. British Columbia 
timber is a sound investment, though it will never approxi- 
mate anything like its real value until the government 
makes the titles more secure. At present the tenure is too 
uncertain. It strikes me as peculiar that in an age when 
everybody is talking of forest conservation, the timber 
laws of this province should be so framed to encourage the 
millmen to cut their limits as fast as possible. The 
right ta cut in perpetuity should be granted, and ground 
rent should be reduced together with an increase in stump- 
age dues. tritish Columbia might with advantage adopt 
some of the features of the Ontario regulations. A lot of 
timber there is worth $15 a thousand on the stump. 

J. A. Humbird, one of the principal shareholders of 
the Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Che- 
mainus, Vancouver island, has been out on the Coast on 
an inspection trip. E. J. Palmer, manager of the mill, 


who was with Mr. Humbird, had the following to say 
regarding the tariff question: 

I can not for the life of me see why the abolition of the 
United States lumber tariff is going to hurt the Pacific 
coast. Of course, we are interested on both sides of the 
line, which makes our case a little different from those who 
have mills only in the United States. But we get $1 
less for our product south of the boundary, and as long as 
we can ship to the Canadian northwest and get a higher 
price we would be foolish to send our lumber to the United 
States. The admission of lumber free to the States may 
hurt the east and south, but ought not to affect this coast, 
and particularly the mills of Washington and Oregon. 


_ 


MONTREAL AND VICINITY. 


MONTREAL, QUE., Dec. 5.—Lumber trade conditions in, 
this vicinity have improved somewhat during the last 
few weeks. However, lumber exports from this port for 
1908 show a decrease of almost 1,000,000 feet, board 
measure. In 1907 the amount exported was 96,260,794 
feet and 95,307,574 feet in 1908, showing a decrease of 
953,220 feet. 

Lumbermen in this province are complaining of the 
low water which has handicapped them in their work 
during the entire fall. In many cases supplies of pulp- 
wood coming to the mills have been stranded in the river 
beds and the owners have been compelled to resort to 
teams and wagons to haul it to their mills. The question 
of storage reservoirs is receiving more attention and it is 
felt that the government will soon be compelled to adopt 
some measures for the regulation and conservation of 
the water supply. In the Ottawa river a difference of 
nearly thirty-six feet exists between the hight of water 
now and the hight last spring. 

The visit of the Mann congressional committee to this 
vicinity has aroused new interest in the question of 
future lumbering relations between Canada and _ the 
United States. Mr. Mann and his committee have been 
touring Canada for the purpose of securing information 
regarding the lumber supply of this country. 

At a cabinet meeting of the provincial government, 
held in this city, the question of establishing a forestry 
school was taken up and it was decided to introduce a 
bill to provide for one at the next session of the legis- 
lature. Already two members of the staff have been 
engaged and are pursuing studies in European uni- 
versities, 

The Rhodes-Curry Company, car builders of Amherst, 
Nova Scotia, this week closed a contract with the Cana 
(ian Northern for 1,000 box cars and a number of pas 
senger cars for the same road. This contract is sufficient 
to keep the plant of the company at Amherst running 
for several months. 


HYMENEAL. 


Steinman-Seefeld. 


MILWAUKEE’ Wis., Dec. 9.—Edward R. Steinman, son of 
Ilenry J. Steinman, president of the Steinman Lumber 
Company, of this city, and Miss Irene Seefeld, daughter of 
Gustav S. Seefeld, a well known manufacturer and dealer 
in wagons and wagon stock, were married this evening at 
the home of the bride’s parents, the Rev. Charles H. Beal, 
pastor of the Grand Avenue Congregational church, officiat- 
ing. Edward R. Steinman is manager of the west yards of 
the Steinman Lumber Company and is very popular with 
the younger set in Milwaukee. ‘The couple will spend their 
honeymoon in the east and be at home to their friends after 
January 15. 








Barker-Riely. 


PORTLAND, One., Dec. 5.—The marriage of William C. Bar- 
ker and Miss Gertrude Corinne Riely took place last Wednes- 
day afternoon at the residence of the groom, 819 Johnson 
street, this city. The wedding was private, only a few 
relatives and friends witnessing the ceremony. Mr. Barker 
is the son of the late C. C. asker, who was one of the 
most prominent lumber and timber operators in the United 
States. Mrs. Barker, the bride, is the attractive daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. 8. Riely, who reside at the Waldorf. 
After the ceremony the couple left for the Puget sound 
cities on a wedding tour and will return to Portland in 
about a week to prepare for an entended tour of Europe. 
They intend being gone a year, visiting all the interesting 
spots of Europe and returning by way of the orient. 





Ingram-Post. 


NeW ORLEANS, La., Dec. 7.—One of the principal features 
of last week in local society was the marriage of Miss Lily 
Mead Post and Wyatt H. Ingram, jr., which was celebrated 
last Wednesday evening at Trinity church, in the presence 
of one of the most brilliant gatherings of fashionables of 
the season. Following the ceremony a wedding reception, 
limited to the members of the bridal party and the most 
intimate friends, was neid at the residence of the bride's 
mother, Mrs. C. R. Post. Mr. and Mrs. Ingram left on an 
extensive bridal tour and on their return will take up 
their residence in their own home on State street, near 
St. Charles avenue. Mr. Ingram, who is trust officer of 
the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, is well and favor- 
ably known in lumber circles. He has represented the bank 
in its capacity of receiver for several large lumber com- 
panies, and is a member of the newly organized Robinson 
Veneer, Lumber & Box Company. 





Vincent-Blake. 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Dee. 4.—Harry F. Vincent, not to be 
outdone by his good old friend David H. Cale, who recently 
joined the benedicts, was married to Miss Muriel Jim Blake, 
at the home of the bride’s parents at the Kinnear apart- 
ments, this city, Thursday evening, November 26. Miss 
Blake is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Blake, and it 
séems quite appropriate that Miss Blake should choose a 
lumberman for her husband, as her father is president of 
the Washington Logging & Brokerage Company, of this city. 
Mr. Vincent has for the last few months been connected 
with the A. Y. I. Exposition, purchasing the logs for the 
forestry building being erected on the fair grounds. He 
was for some time superintendent of the Allen & Sherman 
Lumber Company's mill at Little Rock. Mr. Vincent has 
had considerable experience in all branches of the lumber 
industry and, being a graduate of the mechanical engineer- 
ing department of Purdue University, class of ‘01, well 
qualifies him for the position of superintendent of the B. 
KX. Wood Lumber Company at Bellingham, which he has 
just accepted, succeeding former Superintendent Huddard. 
Only relatives and the intimate friends of the contracting 
parties were present at the ceremony, which was performed 
by Rev. Sidney H. Morgan, of St. Paul's’ Episcopal church, 
this city. 
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TIMBER 
OANS 


We are prepared to make 
loans in amounts of $500, - 
000 and upwards secured 
by first mortgage on high 
grade, accessible standing 
timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber com- 
panies. 














Correspondence and per- 
sonal interviews invited. 


Devitt, Tremble 
& Compan 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Bidg. 
CHICAGO 

















AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS, 




















IS YOUR BUSINESS 
100% PRODUCTIVE? 


—Our latest systems of modern accounting put you in in- 
stant touch with every phase of your business— 


Lay before you in black and white an accounting of 


every penny— 

- Cause to stand out in quick relief the wastes, excessive 
costs, leaks—every factor that may be at present a constant 
if insidious drag and drain on your resources and business. 


MARK SUMMERS & CO. 


Public Accountants and Auditors 


Corn Exchange Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 





Everett Audit Company 


Accountants — Auditors 
Systemizers—Appraisers 
lt Pine St., New York 
122 Monroe St., Chicago 


John Everett Certified Public Accountants 
President (University of Illinois) 


Eric J. Everett 
Vice-President 


What’s Your Worth? 


Any day you may be asked just this question by your banker 
or in event of a fire, by an insurance adjuster. It's our 
business to furnish appraisals, maps and plans compiled for 

y reference, which will tell you in figures the exact valu- 
ation of your plant. 


BOOKLET AND NAMES OF PATRONS FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
COATS & BURCHARD COMPANY, 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS, 
159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of my A of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicage 
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INVESTMENTS. | 


We offer, subject to sale :— 


CITY OF MEMPHIS, TENN., SCHOOL 4’s 
Price to Yield, 4.10 percent. 

CITY OF MITCHELL, S. D.; SCHOOL 5’s 
Price to Yield, 4.20 percent. 

CITY OF MUSKOGEE, OKLA., SCHOOL 5’s 
Price to Yield, 4.25 percent. 

ALSO. 
$25,000 W. H. WHITE CO., FIRST MTGE, 6’s 


(Secured by a first mortgage on 
land and timber in Michigan.) 


Price to Yield, = 





6 percent. 


Circulars describing the above and other Municipal and First 
Mortgage Corporation bonds sent upon request. 





A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 DEARBORN ST., 





q New York Chicago Bostoa | 














WE shall be glad to send upon 

application a pamphlet de- 
scribing the method of procedure 
in the issuance of School Dis- 
trict Bonds in the State of Ok- 
lahoma, feeling confident that the 
safeguards surrounding these issues 
are such as to warrant an investi- 
gation of them as an investment. 








FARWELL TRUST 
COMPANY 
226 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 



































Wanted: $1,000,000 


Large Lumber Company, 
( Pacific Coast, Desires 
to Make a Loan of 


$1,000,000.00 for a period 10 to 20 
years, secured by first mortgage on 
800,000,000 feet of sugar, white pine 
and fir timber in fee, interest 6 per 
cent. 








Timber begins within two miles, and 
none being distant over ten miles from 
Trans-Continental Railroad. Company 
now cutting over 25,000,000 annually, 
and desires to pay loan at the rate of 
$2.00 per thousand as timber is cut. 


None but principals need apply. 


Address LUMBERMAN, Waldorf As- 
toria, New York, N. Y. 























By DOUGLAS MALLOCH, 
“the lumberman poet.” 


IN FOREST LAN 


The humor and sentiment of 
$1.25, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





Second edition. 
the lumber industry, in verse. 
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Quartered Oak Quotations Advance — New Mills to Be Established — Cooperage Demand 
Quiet, but Veneers Are in Request. 


BPP PP PPP DP PPD 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 9.—The Nashville lumbermen 
are making a good start for December. Business has 
not been so brisk as during the latter part of Novem- 
ber, but considerable activity is noted nevertheless. The 
period of business spurts seems to have given place to 
a steady improvement, which, while not rapid or spas- 
modie, is satisfactory to the conservative business ele- 
ment and gives ground for faith in what the future has 
in store. The trade has been largely for oak, which has 
been reasonably active, but orders are beginning to come 
for all grades of lumber. With possibly a few excep- 
tions no particularly large orders are being received, 
but on the whole, the lumbermen seem to feel that no 
grounds for complaint exist and that good times are 
coming when they will be taxed to fullest capacity, per- 
haps, to meet the demand. 

A slight advance in the price of quartered oak has 
been reported during the week. It appears that manu- 
facturers are not endeavoring to force their lumber on 
the market, but are rather inclined to refuse orders for 
future deliveries, feeling that an improvement in prices 
is coming. 

Orders for hardwood flooring have increased decidedly 
during the week, and some local firms say they have 
about all the business they can handle along this line, 
even with recently increased equipment. 

Delivery of ties for the Nashville to the Columbia 
interurban railroad, in course of construction, has just 
been completed by Love, Boyd & Co. The contract called 
for 40,000 railroad ties. Q 

Business in the rough lumber market has improved. 
The same is true with the manufacturers of boxes. The 
hardwood mantel business is equally active. 

The Davidson-Benedict Company has let contract for 
the equipment of a logging railroad that is being built 
near Monterey, Tenn. The Climax Manufacturing Com- 
pany secured the contract, which calls for a geared loco- 
motive and a number of cars with a conditional order 
for a second locomotive. It is to be delivered in about 
ninety days. 

John B. Ransom & Co., of this city, has started its 
veneering plant. This firm has noted an increased de- 
mand for quarters and high grade oak and ash. 

Stave manufacturers, while not active lately, are re- 
ceiving a number of inquiries for large orders, and feel 
encouraged in the belief that business will be good after 
the first of the year. 

Waverly has developed considerable importance as 
a lumber market. During November shipments from 
Waverly included eight carloads of lumber, six carloads 
of spoke billets and seven carloads of staves. 

Shelbyville, which already has two pencil factories, 
both doing a large and profitable business, is to have a 
third establishment of the same kind. The two present 
enterprises are backed by foreign capital and the pro- 
posed new plant will be entirely owned and operated 
by local parties. It is expeeted the plant will be estab- 
lished at an early date. This third factory will increase 
the already heavy demand for cedar timber, and will have 
the tendency to maintain prices on the same. 

The Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, of Coal Grove, 
Ohio, has announced that it will shortly locate a num- 
ber of large mills along the upper Kentucky river in 
Letcher county, Ky., and will cut a large area of poplar 
timber that has recently been purchased from MeLin & 
Kilbourne, of Whitesburg. 

A yellow poplar tree four feet in diameter at the 
first limb, eighty-six feet from the stump, has been cut 
on the farm of a Mr. Parker in Cannon county, Tenn., 
and has been hauled to a sawmill near Woodbury. 

From December 1 to 4 the building permits issued 
in Nashville were valued at $47,513. The total was 
swelled by the issuance of a permit for the erection of 
a $35,000 Catholic school building. The total permits 
granted for November were $58,734, a considerable fall- 
ing off when compared with November 1907 and 1906. 

The Riverside Planing Mills of Columbia, with W. J. 
Oaks, Roy Alford, J. C. Borum, W. J. Fleming and 
John W. Frierson as incorporators, has dissolved. The 
business has been wound up and the lot where the mill 
stood has been sold to J. C. Borum, who is building a 
warehouse thereon. Mr. Borum will engage in the whole- 
sale and retail lumber business under the name of the 
Riverside Lumber Company. 

W. J. Oaks has begun the erection of a chair and 
furniture factory near Columbia, and the establishment 
will be run on the order of the old Riverside Mills. The 
necessary machinery will be bought at once. Mr. Alford 
has reéntered the contracting and building business and 
for this purpose will form a partnership with his brother, 
Eugene Alford. 





IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Dec. 7.—The hardwood lumber busi- 
ness in this vicinity can be termed satisfactory, with 
lumbermen feeling much encouraged over the outlook. 
Several orders are being received by the various manu- 
facturers and larger inquiries have been received for 
months. All indications are that the demand will soon 
be in normal condition, but with supplies somewhat lim- 
ited in the way of dry stock. Prices are firm with in- 
crease in price in some grades and kinds of lumber. An 
increase is noticed in the demand for car stock and con- 


struction material, with prices better than they have 
been for months. 

R. G. Page, secretary of the Licking River Lumber 
Company, is spending several days this week on a busi 
ness trip through Virginia and West Virginia in the 
interest of his company. This company reports the re 
ceipt of some desirable orders the last two weeks in the 
way of car stock and construction oak. They are run 
ving their mill at Farmers, Ky., extra time and are now 
planning to work two shifts of men on the mill, which 
they will do probably within the next week or ten days. 
They have several million feet of logs in the river and 
orders to run for several weeks, 

Frederick Pischel, of the Pischel Lumber Company, of 
Salt Lick, Ky., was a business visitor in the city on his 
way to Cleveland, Ohio, from the company’s lumber and 
stave operations in Magnoflin county, Kentucky. Mr. 
rischel is making this trip to Cleveland for the purpose 
of buying new machinery and also replacing machinery 
in its mill. They were compelled to shutdown last week 
on account of a breakdown. His company advises busi 
ness considerably better, both in lumber and staves. They 
own a large amount of timber in Magoflin county, both 
oak and poplar. They are located several miles from 
the railroad, but haul their output to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio railway station at Painstville, Ky. 

William McOwen, a lumberman of Endicott, N. Y., 
was a business visitor in our city this week. 

The Walters Timber Company, of Winchester, Ky., 
has disposed of its entire timber tracts in Martin county 
to S. H. Nigh & Bro., of Catlettsburg, Ky. This is a 
large deal and one in which several thousands of dollars 
were involved. 

George H. and George R. Dilks, prominent lumbermen 
of Richmond, Ind., were among the business callers in 
our city. 

The American Boom & Timber Company, Farmers, 
Ky., has just finished the construction of another dam 
in Licking river a short distance above Farmers, which 
will enable it to keep the mills at that point supplied 
with logs the balance of the season. It has experienced 
considerable difficulty the last few months on account 
of the low water in keeping on supply of logs, but they 
now assure the mills. that they have overcome it by the 
construction of this dam. This company has entire 
charge of the timber in Licking river at Farmers and 
several miles above. 

On account of tue low water in the Ohio river the 
Ashland Lumber Company, of this city, was compelled 
to again close its mill last week and await more water in 
the river. It has a large supply of logs along the Ohio 
and also in the Big Sandy above the locks at Catletts 
burg and as soon as the water rises suflicientiy it will be 
able to get another large supply. 

J. H. P. Smith, president of the Hardwood Lumber 
Company, of this city, is on a business trip through the 
west this week. Mr. Smith advises business looking con 
siderably better and the receipt of some desirable orders 
the last few days. 

The W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company reports business 
good, This company, like many other large manufa 
turers along the Ohio river, is anxiously awaiting a rise 
in the river which will bring out a new supply of logs. 
The company has bought large amounts of timber the 
last few weeks and is now ready for manufacturing same 
as soon as sufficient water will enable them to get the 
timber to their mills. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 


SERGENT, Ky., Dee. 8.—-Many inquiries are coming in 
from the eastern trade centers and a number of large 
eastern buyers have lately been through this territory 
selecting stock. Shipments are heavy and the railroads 
are being taxed to the limit in handling the large ship- 
ments of lumber and coke from this point. 

It is said that the Big Stone Gap Colliery Company, 
Glamorgan, Va., idle for eight or ten months, is prepar- 
ing to install at least three large portable mills on a 
timber tract near Glamorgan, while their 540 coke ovens 
are to be fired on the first of the new year, giving em- 
ployment to 1,000 men at good wages. Additional miners’ 
houses are to be built and the local mills will supply the 
lumber. 

The Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle Company, 
Bowling Green, Ky., is increasing its equipment to supply 
the growing demand for its product. This concern soon 
will build an addition to its factory. It ships over the 
Bowling Green branch of the Louisville & Nashville and 
has a rich timber district from which to draw its raw 
material. The Cranor-Smith Lumber Company, Prestons- 
burg, Ky., lately made some heavy timber land purchases 
along the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad in Floyd county, in 
which it soon will begin operations. Near Beaver Junc- 
tion the company will install two portable mills, and 
another will be installed near McDowell, Ky. It will 
make a specialty of quartered oak and poplar, shipping 
to eastern markets, and in addition to manufacturing 
lumber it will float several thousand logs down the Big 
Sandy river to Ashland and Catlettsburg in rafts—a very 
successful manner of marketing timber from the Big 
Sandy river section. 

W. J. Fell, stave manufacturer of Salt Lick, Ky., has 
just returned from a business trip in the Big Sandy 
valley, where he bought a number of large shipments for 
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export. Mr. Fell handles a great number of ties annually, 
being the pioneer tie and stave man of eastern Kentucky. 

The Currier Lumber Company, Glamorgan, Va., owning 
a half-dozen large mills in Wise county, Virginia, and 
fifteen miles of lumber railroad—the Indian Creek & 
Pound River—is preparing to start its mills at an early 
date. One, a 65,000-foot capacity band mill, has just 
been completely overhauled and thoroughly repaired. The 
logs will be hauled over its road to Glamorgan, where 
all the mills are located. J. W. Currier, manager, regard 
ing trade conditions, says: 

Business is making great improvement in the southwestern 
Virginia section, and at present there is little cause to 
complain. Our lumber stocks are being rapidly diminished, 
while inquiries continue to come to us from many of the 
best trade centers. 

Watson G. Caudill, of Whitesburg, Ky., will the coming 
winter market several thousand logs by floating them 
down the Kentucky river to the large mills. He has a 
force of hands along the river bedding them for a tide. 
Mr. Caudill lately announced himself as candidate for 
the legislature from this district, which office he 
formerly filled. 

The Narrows Lumber Company, Narrows, Va., have 
started mills in a rich timber section of Russell county, 
Virginia, from where they are to ship over the Norfolk 
& Western railroad. It is further announced that this 
company will start timber developments in Dickenson 
county immediately after the first of the new year. It 
lately bought an area of fine timber in Dickenson county, 
part of which it will cut and float through the ‘‘ Bbreaks’’ 
down the Big Sandy river. 

J. L, Proctor, representing the Vansant-Kitchen Lum 
ber Company, Ashland, Ky., has been in this section 
several days superintending arrangements for the installa 
tion of mills on recently acquired timber lands. 

The Stokes-Davis Lumber Company, organized in Perry 
county, Xentucky, last month, has just installed two large 
portable mills in a virgin timber tract near Viper, on the 
Kentucky river. The company will also manufacture 
staves after the first of the year and handle railroad ties. 

Anderson Wells, who recently severed his connections 
with Wells Bros., Esserville, Va., has started a portable 
mill on Guests’ river below Esserville on the Wise 
‘Terminal Company’s line and will manufacture a fine 
grade of poplar and considerable quartered oak. 

The J. L. Lyon Lumber Company, operating extensively 
at Norton, Va., and shipping over the Norfolk & West 
ern and the Louisville & Nashville, will soon remove one 
of its mills onto a rich timber tract near Dorchester, a 
mining town, where it will cut lumber for the building 
that is to be done there in the next few months. This 
company furnishes a large percent of the lumber for 
building in and around Norton, and it exports considera 
ble stock. 

An important lumber road will be the Asher Lum 
ber Company’s line already under construction from 
Wuasioto, Ky., on the Louisville & Nashville, south through 
twenty-five miles of almost untouched timber fields to 
Harlan, Ky. The construction work was begun last 
month and is being pushed. The Asher Lumber Com 
pany owns a large percent of the timber, but other con 
cerns own large tracts, which will be developed during 
the year. 

Along the line of the new Pine Mountain railroad in 
Whitley and Knox counties, Ky., a number of lumber 
companies have started developments. The Pine Mountain 
Lumber Company, at Stearns, Ky., is one among the 
largest operating along the line. It started two new mills 
on the first of the month. 

The Combs Lumber Company, Lexington, Ky., this 
week received the contract to build the chair factory in 
the Frankfort (Ky.) penitentiary for $30,000. Work on 
the factory will be begun at once and finished within 
three months, if possible. The Combs Lumber Company 
is the largest building contractor in central Kentucky. 
It makes a specialty of building material. 

J. WH. Emmell, formerly of Bridgeport, Ohio, is in this 
section buying considerable export walnut for immediate 
shipment. It is being hauled overland to Stonega, Va., 
shipping station at a considerable cost. 

W. R. Lusk, of Tasso, Va., has just closed a deal on 
1,000 standing poplar trees along the waters of Mill 
creek, Wise county, which he will cut and market during 
the next few months. The product will be hauled several 
miles to the Indian Creek & Pound River road for 
shipment. 

The Webb & Davis Lumber Company, silvia, Ky., has 
removed its mills from Hilliard, Ky., to a new timber 
tract near Colly, Ky., where it will have several months’ 
sawing. 

The Beaver Creek Lumber Company, Beaver Creek, 
Ky., started another mill in operation December 4, em- 
ploying fifty additional men. It ships over the Chesapeake 
& Ohio railroad, Big Sandy extension. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dee. 7.—-W. C. Greer has moved 
from 407 Board of Trade building to Virginia avenue, 
near Washington street. 

Ransom Griffin, of the Hoosier Shingle Company, has 
gone to Toledo, Ohio, for a few days on business of his 
company and will return Thursday. 

The Greer-Houghton Lumber C ompany, in the Indiana 
Pythian building, has secured the services of L. G. Ander 
son, of Nashville, Tenn., who will travel for the company 
in western Ohio and eastern Indiana. Mr. Anderson will 
begin work January 1. 

James T. Eaglesfield, well known head of the Eagles- 
field pal Company, was today appointed jury com- 
missioner of the county courts for 1909 by Judge Charles 
Remster of the circuit court, and will assume his new 





position January 1. He will assist in selecting all of the 
juries in the county next year. 

James H. Lang, with the Chicago branch of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, and Ransom Griffin, general agent in 
Indiana for the lumber department of the Central Coal 
& Coke Company, have formed the Hoosier Shingle Com- 
pany with offices in the State Life building, adjoining 
those of Mr. Griffin on the eighth floor. 

M. 8S. Huey, president of the Capital Lumber Company, 
and who recently bought the property of the White City 
Amusement Company, last week organized the White City 
Bathing Beach Company, with $300,000 capital. The 
company will establish a bathing beach, gymnasium, sum- 
mer hotel and sanitarium at White City, north of In- 
dianapolis. 





FROM WESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, INpD., Dee. 8.—Business with the hard- 
wood lumber manufacturers of this city and vicinity is 
only fair and manufacturers are asking more for their 
lumber than they were a few weeks ago, due, it is 
thought, to the fact that the Illinois Central railroad 
south had advanced the rates on logs in November and 
caught the manufacturers with only a limited supply. 
Some manufacturers say business since the election had 
been very good, but all the owners of the land mills 
express great dissatisfaction over the new log rate. Most 
of the manufacturers will begin in a short time to take 
their annual inventories, when they will know how they 
have fared during the present year. Yellow pine deal- 
ers reported business fair this week. Contractors and 
building material men say trade remains brisk and it 
looks as though considerable building will be done dur- 
ing the winter. 

‘i. G. Hilzinf, representing the Tremont Lumber Com- 
pany, of Tremont, La., was in this city a few days ago 
calling on the trade. 

Walter Cook, who represents the William Buchanan 
Lumber Company, of Texarkana, Ark., was in this city 
several days ago and reported business improving in 
his section of the country. 

Charles Frisse, of the World Furniture Company, and 
Benjamin Bosse, of the Globe Furniture Company, of 
this city, were in Chicago a few days ago on business. 

W. H. Bultman, of tne Wolflin-Luhring Company, is 
making a business trip through southern and central 
Illinois and reports that trade in yellow pine has been 
active the last few days. 

Charles Maley, manager of the Henry Maley Lumber 
Company, is interested in a saw mill at Owensville, this 
state, and reports business very good. 

Emerich Bros., slack barrel cooperage manufacturers, 
report a little off during the last month or two. They 
operate their plant from three to five days a week. John 
C, Rea, at the head of the Indiana Cooperage Company, 
whose plant in Evansville was destroyed by fire several 
weeks ago, has taken out a permit and work on the 
erection of a new factory started this week. 

Charles W. Talge, of the Evansville Veneer Comp&ny, 
reports veneer business on the increase. He. states that 
his plant is running full time and that several good 
orders have been received during the last month. He 
suys the company’s business just now is about as good 
us it was this time last year. Milton Schwab, of the 
Evansville Crate & Dimension Company, manufacturers 
of crates, say that they are running their plant twenty 
hours a day, ten hours during the day and the same 
hours at night. He says outlook for a good trade all 
winter and spring is very good. 

M. W. Foster, of the McFerson & Foster Company, 
box manufacturer, reports inquiries more numerous and 
their plant being operated on the same time as during 
the latter part of the year. He believes there will be a 
gradual improvement in business after the first of the 
year, although he does not look for any boom in trade. 
8. G. Clifford, of this company, has returned from a two 
months’ trip through Mexico and California. 

B. F. VonBehren, of the VonBehren Manufacturing 
Company, is spending a few days at the springs at Mar- 
tinsville, Ind. 

R. 8. Viets, of the Indiana Egg Case Company, says 
trade is some better than it was last month. Prices are 
about 10 percent lower than they were this time last 
year. 

Oscar Klamer, of the Scholosky Table Company, is 
making a trip through the south in the interest of his 
company. 

A. F. Karges, of the Karges Furniture Company, has 
returned from a business trip south. He says business 
is becoming much better in that section, and that the 
steel industry at Birmingham is picking up and cotton 
is moving. Mr. Karges believes the lumber and fur- 
niture manufacturers will have a prosperous season after 
the first of the coming year. 

G. A. Meinzer, of the Evansville Sash & Door Com- 
pany, has returned from a business trip to St. Louis. 

The plant of the Wisconsin Chair Company has been 
started up and 100 men have been employed. It is 
expected that the force of workmen soon will be in- 
creused. This company is getting its lumber from its 
mills at Mound City, Lll., but will have its saw mill in 
this city in operation some time after tne first of the 
year. 

Frank Eueler, well known lumber buyer, is being urged 
to make the race for state senator in this—Vanderburg— 
county to fill the vacancy caused by the death of State 
Senator Walter A. Legeman, who died suddenly in this 
city several days ago while out riding with his wife. 
Mr. Eueler is one of the best known lumbermen of this 
section. 

Elmer Luhring, of the Wolflin-Luhring Company, says 
he believes Evansville will have another pennant winning 
team in the Central Baseball League next season. 
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THOMAS MURDOCH, President Reid, Murdoch & Co. 
WM. A. PETERSON, Proprietor Peterson Nursery. 


Trust Company. 








1230 Corn Exchange Bank Building, | 
N. W. Corner LaSalle and Adams Sts. { 


Phone Main 3772. 





JOHN C, SPRY 


Timber Lands 


Bought and Sold 


Twenty Years in the Business. 


CHICAGO 
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A Pad of Inventory Blanks 


To quickly bring to your attention the efficiency 
and practicability of modern loose .leaf systems, 
we want to give you a pad of inventory blanks. 
They are yours merely for the asking on your 
business letter head ~ no postals please. 


AFETY SYSTEMS COMPANY 
UPPLIES FOR BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


84-54 Hubert Street NEW YORK 























os 
By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK = 
and August. 
t It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 


The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES, ALBERTA MANITOBA and 
SASKATCHEWAN. 


The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 


A well organized Collection Department is 
Operated and the same is open to you. om” 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 
1402 Great Northern Bldg., 116 Nassau St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER AM. L, 























PACIFIC COAST TIMBER a] 





TIMBER LANDS 
FOR SALE 


Tracts and quarter sections in California, 
Oregon and Washington, averaging from 
twenty thousand to one hundred thousand 
feet Merchantable Timber per acre. 








SEND FOR LISTS. 











iJ FP. SOULE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Buy Crees and Get Rich 


W. I. EWART, 


TIMBER LAND INVESTMENT BROKER 





Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








In WA ph le 


TIMBER LANDS 7 o2¥ a 


The tall timber is where the money is made. 
We Buy and Sell the Tallest and Best. 
WRITE US 
APPLETON INVESTMENT CORPORATION, LTD., 
Suite 707 American Bank Building, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 














BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 


Tracts of all sizes. Investments made. Estimating and cruising 
undertaken; accurate reports furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


W.L. KEATE 


Crowe & Wilson Bidg. VANCOUVER, B.C. 











Luhring and Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz, are 
among the two greatest ball fans in this city. 

Leo Reitz, well known lumberman, has been on the sick 
list for the last week, but is improving. He is connected 
with the Clemens Reitz & Sons Company. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 7.—The volume of business 
transacted in the hardwood market last week was small, 
but everybody remains cheerful, as the future looks good 
to the lumbermen of the Queen City. 

The Freiberg Lumber Company will put its mill in 
shape and begin operations soon. Mr. Freiberg says he 
is making arrangements to have logs brought over the 
Southern railway. The mill will cut a lot of mahogany 
logs that have been secured and also will- cut oak, 
hickory and other woods. About the first of the year 
President Freiberg will make a trip to Mexico to make 
arrangements for the shipment of a cargo of Mexican 
mahogany to his Cincinnati plant. 

O. E. Faught, formerly connected with the Advance 
Lumber Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, but who, for the 
last year has been engaged in the lumber commission 
business in this city, has become connected with the K. 
& P. Lumber Company, of Cincinnati, and will begin his 
new duties today. The K. & P. Lumber Company, in 
addition to the grades of hardwoods it manufactures at 
its mills, will handle yellow pine and eypress. 

The receipts and shipments of lumber at Cincinnati, 
reported by Charles B. Murray, superintendent of the 
Chamber of Commerce, show that although November, 
1907, was floundering around in the financial depression, 
that more lumber business was transacted at Cincinnati 
than in last month. The report shows the receipts in 
1907 to have been 7,056 carloads, while in November, 
1908, they were 5,478 cars. The shipments in Novem 
ber, 1907, were 5,326 cars, while in 1908 they were 4,021 
ears. 

At the annual election of the Queen City Furniture 
Club last Wednesday night, B. F. Dulweber introduced 
Harry Freiberg and Kdward C. Bradicy, of the Fuller 
ton & Powell Company, all of whom arc hardwood lum- 
ber dealers. These gentlemen were so impressed with 
the jolly crowd present that they immediately made ap- 
plication to become members. President Carl F. Streit 
called the meeting to order in special session, and the 
gentlemen were immediately elected. The annual ban- 
quet of the club will be held at the Business Men’s Club, 
Wednesday, December 30. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Robert Onken; 
vice president, Isaac White; treasurer, E. M. Sehwein; 
secretary, Wash Rees; directors, Carl F. Streit, A. Stein 
kamp, Louis Schneider, Joseph Sprengard and John A, 
Herbert. 

B. F. Dulweber and H. W. Freiberg, the delegates ap- 
pointed to attend the Philadelphia inspection confer- 
enee, from the Cincinnati meeting, and also to repre- 
sent the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, are hard at work 
with the inspection committee of the club, formulating 
a set of inspection rules to be diseussed at the Philadel- 
phia meeting. 

Thomas J. Moffett is at work compiling the statistics 
of the hardwood lumber trade of Cincinnati for 1907. 
Inquiry blanks have been mailed to every lumber con- 
cern in this city, and the answers are being received 
and carefully tabulated. This is the first attempt at 
arranging a statistical history of the hardwood market 
in this city. Heretofore the only information was that 
obtained from the car service bureau, and that is a record 
of the number of cars handled and is unsatisfactory, as 
a carload means anything from 8,000 or 9,000 feet to 
20,000 feet and over. 

Fewer orders were received by the furniture manu- 
facturers the last week, but this is not causing any dis- 
couragement, as this has been the usual rule for Deeem- 
ber. All eyes are now looking forward to the success 
or failure of the great furniture shows at Chicago and 
Grand Rapids in January. Should the buying be heavy 
it will be proof that the depression is over, and it is cer 
tain that from the stocks of furniture in the hands of 
the dealers and at the factories, the manufacturers will 
have their hands full trying to ship goods fast enough 
for the demand. 

Sticks for “sticking” lumber are searce in this vicinity. 
Only last week a local inspector of the independent class 
went to the proprietor of one of the large furniture fac- 
tories and said: “You have about a earload of good 
8-foot sticks piled up in your yard that are not in use, 
and I am piling up lumber over in 8.’s yard and cannot 
get sticks anywhere. Will you sell that pile to me?’ 
“Not on your life. We will be buying lumber shortly 
and we will use every stick ourselves and I recollect what 
a time I had in securing those.” 

The new yards of EK. L. Edwards, at Eighth and 
McLean avenue, are rapidly getting in shape for busi- 
ness. A neat office building is receiving the finishing 
touches and by the middle of the month the old office at 
Gest and Dalton, together with the yards, will be aban- 
doned. 

C. Crane was a delegate to the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, representing the Chamber of Com- 
merece. The entire delegation, numbering about 200, 
left Tuesday, December 8, on a “special” made up at 
Cincinnati, to be a section of the great train bearing 
delegates from the entire Ohio valley. 

Frank Vetter, of Buffalo, N. Y., was a visitor in 
Cincinnati last week, looking over the field and seeing 
old friends. 

Max Sondheimer, of the E. Sondheimer Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., put in a few days during the last week 
in Cincinnati looking after the interests of his concern. 

Gage & Possell, for many years located in the Bell 
block, at Sixth and Vine streets, have retired from 
business. L. H. Gage has gone on a visit to California 


and may take up a residence there. 8S. King, for many 
years connected with this firm, will continue the business. 

The Stearns Lumber & Coal C ompany has discontinued 
its Cincinnati office and transacts its business from its 
plants in Kentucky and Grand Rapids. T. P. Kirby, 
the econcern’s logal representative, will remain in Cin- 
cinnati and continue in the lumber business. 

J. P. Cunningham, lumberman, of Monticello, Ky., will 
spend the week in Cincinnati looking after the interests 
of his company. Mr. Cunningham is on his annual pil- 
grimage to the Queen City arranging for the business 
of the year at his plant. 

Fred H. Duling, of the Graham Lumber Company, just 
returned from a trip through Indiana and says that he 
succeeded in landing some good orders and that every 
bedy he met was boiling over with enthusiasm over the 
prospects for the coming year. 

President B. F. Dulweber, of the Lumbermen’s Club, 
of Cincinnati, who was appointed a delegate to the Na 
tional Rivers and Harbors convention, at Washington, 
D. C., by Governor Harris, of Ohio, was compelled to 
remain at home, owing to the ealling of an important 
suit today in which he is interested. The special train 
leaving at 12:30 noon it was impossible for him to make 
arrangements whereby he could go to Washington. 

The C. R. Hall Lumber Company will open a branch 
oflice in Buffalo, N. Y., about the beginning of the New 
Year. It will be located in the Ellicott building, Buf 
falo. Mr. Hall says he has found this step necessary 
owing to the increasing volume of business transacted 
by his company in New York state and the east. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBUs, OHIO, Dee. 8.—The lumber trade is ex 
tremely quiet in this city, as is usually the case during 
December, but better buying is generally forecasted 
after the first of the year, or as soon as the inventory 
period is over. Some orders, however, are coming in 
daily and enough business is on hand to maintain interest 
in the market. A = disposition seems to exist along 
the line to go into the inventory period with as light 
stocks as possible, and as a result, the dealers are buy 
ing only for immediate requirements. Few single car 
lot orders have been received during the last two 
weeks, but the large consumers seem to be quietly cover 
ing their requirements for the next six months. Some 
of the local lumbermen are figuring upon an active 
trade in January, while some of the more conservatives 
say that normal conditions will not return until the 
opening of spring. Stocks of dry lumber continue 
light, but they are large enough to meet the present 
requirements of the trade. 

In the opinion of some of the local lumbermen, manu 
facturers rushed up prices a little too rapidly after 
the election and expected buyers to take hold of the 
market, but this they refused to do and said that they 
eould wait for a reaction before placing any orders 
The faet that high prices were generally asked caused 
the trade to relax and some concessions are being made 
in order to get the business. Most of the local companies 
are holding their price at list figures and refuse to 


make concessions even if they fail to get the orders. It 
is generally conceded that business is much better than it 
Was a year ago at this time. Local lumbermen are 


closely scanning the daily reports of other lines of trade 
and receive considerable encouragement from them. They 
feel that any improvement in other lines of business will 
soon be refleeted in the lumber trade. 

Business in Columbus continues to make slow and 
steady gains and normal conditions will soon be en 
joyed by all. Bank clearings are running far ahead of 
those a year ago, indicating that busiftess is much bet 
ter than it was then. The merchants are enjoying a big 
holiday trade and report conditions as being satisfactory 
In manufacturing lines but little change since the elec 
tion has been noted, but idle machinery is being put in 
shape for early operation. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company is doing a fair 
volume of business for December, especially with the 
larger consumers, but with the single carlot buyers, trade 
is not so active. This company did a large business in 
November and has no complaints to offer regarding the 
trade at this time of the year. 

M. A. Hayward returned this week from a trip to Chi 
eago and Detroit, and says that the retailers in those 
cities will do but little buying until after January 1. 
He says that inquiry is good, but only a few orders are 
being placed. 

W. H. Schleyer, of the Schleyer Lumber Company, 
returned Monday from a trip through the business see- 
tions of Michigan, and reports that buyers are not ag- 
gressive and that sellers are offering some low prices in 
order to land business. Mr. Schleyer reports trade as 
quiet in that state, but says that a confident feeling 
prevails and much better conditions are expeeted soon. 

The General Lumber Company reports a fair busi 
ness and steady prices. Its officers manifest much con- 
fidence in the future and believe that January will be 
an unusually good month for the trade. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

Burra.o, N. Y., Dee. 9.—A. W. Kreinheder, who is 
chairman of the committee in charge of the lumber ex 
hibit at the Industrial Exhibition, is probably one of 
the busiest men in town just now and it looks as if he 
was going to be rewarded by having one of the best ex 
hibits at the show. 

J. N. Seatcherd is in Memphis this week getting 

‘ready his log supply so that his mills can start sawing. 
T hey expect to run mostly on oak, which is expected to 
be searce before spring. 

The Missouri mills of the Pasecola Lumber Company 
are expected to be running soon and will be in charge 
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of Walter T. Newman as resident manager. Mr. New- 
man has been in the employ of President Beyer for many 
years. 

The yard of O. E. Yeager is receiving considerable 
lumber from the south at present, but the office reports 
that it goes out about as fast as it comes in, which means 
a healthy activity. 

H. S. Janes is back from an eastern trip in the 
interest of the Empire Lumber Company and reports 
the southwestern operations of the company active and 
increasing. 

I. N. Stewart & Bro. do not call this their best season 
for cherry, but they are so sure of it further on 
that they have laid in a good stock of it. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 
CADILLAC, Micu., Dee. 11 i 





turned from a business trip to Green Bay, Wis., where he 
has lumber interests. 
Kk. F. Sawyer and E. 8. Benjamin, of the Cadillac 


Veneer Company, were in Chicago this week attending 
the annual meeting of the American Panel Club. 

N. E. Staples has returned from a trip to Cincinnati 
and Kentucky, where he has timber interests. 

Over six inches of snow fell here the first of 
week, and lumbering operations have taken a brace. 

Local dealers report a gradual increase in business, 
a condition that had been anticipated after election. 

A. N. Newark, of the Cadillac Handle Company, is 
taking considerable interest in the Young Men’s Chris 
tion Association here. His special pleasure is found 
in the new debating society, of which he is the president. 
Civic matters will be discussed. 

Plans for starting the Cadillac Turpentine Company’s 
plant January 1 are working out well and it is believed 
the aim of the company will be accomplished. 

The last two boats to load at Harbor Springs this sea 
son were the barge M. T. Greene, at the Crowl docks, 
bound to Detroit, and the Mueller, bound for Chicago, 
both with lumber. 

The steam barge Peters, of the E, O. Nessen Company, 
Manistee, loaded with lumber at Traverse City, this week, 
taking 600,000 feet. It will continue to run until the 
lake freezes. 

J. L. Smith, of Traverse City, has gone to Boyne City 
to take charge of a double bandsaw for the W. H. White 
Company. He is one of the most prominent among the 
foremen and superintendents in northern Michigan, hav 
ing been in that part of the state since 1871. 

The old village of Essex has been sold by the Central 
Lake Lumber Company to A. A. White, who will remodel 
the old mill and shanties into shelter for sheep, and con- 
vert 300 acres of his purchase into a sheep ranch. This 
winter he will cut several thousand the 
land, 

Yuill Bros., of Vanderbilt, are defendants in a suit 
at law for timber trespass some years ago on the old 
John Foster homestead, in the sum of $1,500, brought 
by the heirs, Nelson Foster and others. 

The Custer Manufacturing Company’s clothes pin fac 
tory has resumed business after a long shutdown. The 
rollways are full of beech logs and more logs will be 
shipped in from time to time. 

M. D. Olds, owner of 30,000 
south and east of Cheboygan, 


the 


posts from 


acres of timber lands 
is having a railroad sur 


veyed into his holdings from his mill in Cheboygan. The 
road will be about thirty miles long and will tap one of 
the largest standing timber belts in Michigan. Mr. 


Olds did not intend to begin cutting in the tract so soon, 
hut the fire swept through it this fall, making it neces- 
sary to get the timber off early. The railroad will be 
tandard gage and will become a permanent fixture, 
pening up a large territory that is sure to become a 
farming country. The road will go on to Alpena 
ind Rogers City. 
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IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 

(CHARLOTTE, N. C., Dee. 7.—One of the most important 
investigations conducted in this section having a direct 
practieal bearing upon the Appalachian national park 
question is being made by a committee with Charles 
I, Seott, chairman of the committee on agriculture, 
ind other men of national repute, in charge. 
committee, including Mr. Seott, is as follows: Senator 
Reed Smoot, of Utah; Prof. H. 8. Graves, of the Yale 
lorestry School, Cambridge, Mass.; William Irvine, of 
Wisconsin, member of the national conservation com- 
mission; W. H. Hall, of the United States Forestry 
Bureau, and Prof. Joseph Hyde Pratt, state geologist, 
f North Carolina. 

This commission is making a tour of the mountain 
sections of North Carolina and east Tennessee. Mr. 
Scott’s position as chairman of the committee to 
which has been referred the Appalachian and White 
mountain park preserve bill, renders this investigation 
especially important at this time. The program of the 
commission included stops at the following points: 
rom Washington, D. C., to Marion N. C.; thence to 
Toeeane, Mitchell county, N. C.; thence over the new 
Carolina, Clinechfield & Ohio railroad to Johnson City, 
Tenn., through the richest and perhaps the least ex. 
ploited section of the two states; thence along the 
Great Smoky mountain chain to "the French Broad 
river, and along the course of this river to Asheville, 
N. C. From Asheville the party traversed the Murphy 
branch of the Southern railway, 128 miles to Murphy, 
exploring the surrounding mountain forests, returning 
to Asheville, and thence making a detour through 
Transylvania and Jackson counties, in the hear of 
the Blue Ridge mountains and through the Sapphire 
country, thus taking in the most picturesque and at the 
same time richest sections of the state from a timber 
standpoint, and visiting practically all of the ‘leading 


The, 


lumbering sections of the western part of the state and 
of Tennessee. 

E. P. Wharton, the purchaser at a receiver’s sale 
of the Greensboro, N. C., Table Company, is organizing 
a new company to operate the business, the incorpora- 
tion to be known as the Standard Table Company, 
C. D. Keldenberger, an experienced furniture manufac- 
turer of Pennsylvania, will have charge of the new 
plant. The company has been duly chartered by the 
secretary of state with a capital of $100,000. 

The J. L. Roper Lumber Company, which has had in 
course of construction a new plant at Newbern, N. C., 
has inereased the foree of workmen on the plant, 
which is expected to be completed and ready to start 
by March 1, 1909. The mill, which will be one of the 
largest in the south, was well under Way a year ago, 
but operations were interfered with when the so- 
called panic came on. The daily capacity of the new 
mill will be 125,000 feet. 

Six states reporting for 1907 on the production of 
the various kinds of pine show that North Carolina 
had in operation 1,427 out of a total of 4,663 mills, 
this being the largest number reported by any of the 
six southern states included in the government report. 
The total number of mills in the country reported is 
8,384. The total value of the product cut in the six 
southern states was, in round numbers, $140,000,000 
out of $185,000,000. The same six states cut nearly 
10,000,000,000 feet of pine out of a total production 
for the country of something over 13,000,000,000 feet. 
The average cut of the Louisiana mills was over 
5,500,000 feet against 800,000 feet for each mill in 
North Carolina. : 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dee. 8.—Most of the lumbermen are 
preparing to take inventory. Cold weather is shut- 
ting off outside building operations to some extent and 
the movement of yellow pine stock for current needs is 
not as brisk as a week or two ago. It is a little early 
for heavy buying for spring needs. Reports say that 
some yard men have placed orders for yellow pine to 
be delivered after the first of the year, evidently real 
izing that it is better to buy now than later, but a 
number are still holding off and will probably not buy 
their spring stock until after the first of the year and 
their inventory has been completed. 


Among the local factories some improvement is 
generally noted, and such institutions as the Ken- 
tuecky Wagon Works are adding more men and pre 


paring to enlarge their output and these additions 
to the running force of local industries, together with 
the delivery of tobacco and the turning loose of part 
of the tobacco money, is helping things considerably. 

The hardwood people are fairly busy and some are 
moving a good volume of stock; others are booking 
orders for delivery after the first of the year, and 
all millmen are looking out for logs. 

W. P. Brown & Sons Company seem to be unusu- 
ally busy at its yards and is handling a good volume 
of hardwood. Under such conditions the company nat- 
urally takes a cheerful view of the outlook ahead and 
dloes not anything but better business for the 
future, 

The Edward L. 


see 


Davis Lumber Company says that 
its business is good and indications are that it will 
be better after the first of the year. 

At the = of the Kentucky Hardwood Flooring 
Company, in Parkland, business is reported picking 
up some. No rush orders for immediate shipment are 
being received, but orders are coming in for delivery 
after the first of the year, and from the way the eall 
is starting off it looks like fhe demand will be active 
as soon as inventories of stock are completed. 

The Ohio River Saw Mill Company reports im. 
provement in business. The company thinks the hard 
wood trade is steadily picking up. 

Hughes Moore says some yellow pine stock is being 
sold, some for delivery after the first of the year, 
but he thinks the best volume of his trade will come 
after stock-taking time with the yards, and that im- 
mediately after the first of the year buying probably 





will be liberal. 
THE OZONE BELT. 
BoGaLusa, La., Dee. 7.—As previously announced in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the large plant of the 


Great Southern Lumber Company was to commence oper- 
ating nights January 4, but in view of the large number 
of orders on hand calling for rush shipment and plenty 
of available men on the ground, General Manager Sul 
Jivan issued instructions to commence operating two of 
the band mills, two resaws and the gang on the night 
of December 1. This is very encouraging to all econ- 
cerned and it is probable that ‘‘The Big Mill’’ will be 
operating to full capacity some time before. January 4. 

Franklin Greenwood, general sales manager of the 
Great Southern Lumber Company, with offices at Chi- 
cago, spent several days here last week. He expressed 
himself as more than pleased with the operations here 
and was optimistic in his predictions of the steady ad 
vance in the lumber market. 

Erwin Bros., of New Orleans, have secured the large 
contract to put in the sewerage system for this town 
and work will be under way within @ few days. This, of 
course, will prove another attractive feature to people 
contemplating locating here as well as being a source of 
comfort to those already residing in Bogalusa. 

F. L. Sanford, of Zona, La., has bought the portable 
mill from the Great Southern Lumber Company and will 
soon be operating it. 

C. W. Goodyear, president of the Great Southern 
Lumber Company, will be in Bogalusa next week with 
a party of friends to spend several days, 





|Lumber Rules 


to meet the approval of 
critical users must be 
flexible, light and elastic. 
To secure these results 
and at the same time 
make a rule that is dur- 
able, we use only the 
most carefully selected 
second growth white 
hickory—air dry it so as 
to retain all of the natural 
life of the fibre—and exer- 
cise the utmost care in the 
manufacturing. Every 
rule we sell is severely 
tested before it goes out 
of our hands and we 
guarantee them perfect 
in every respect. 





OUR PRICES WILL INTEREST YOU. 





American Rule Mfg. Co, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 














Christmas ? 


What Christmas gift for 
Your wife, 
Your child, 
Your relative, 
Your friend, 
Yourself, 
better than the new book of poems 


“In Forest Land,” 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH ? 


It will give those near to you a new and 
greater appreciation of the forest and those 
concerned therein. 

For gift purposes the book is exceptionally 
attractive. It is printed in old style type on 
laid antique paper, illustrated in tint and 
bound in silk cloth, with gilt top. Price $1.25 
a copy, postpaid. 

If you desire, the book will be sent post- 
paid to any address you may wish in tame to 
reach the recipient December 24 or 25, with 
a letter from this office stating it is a Christmas 
gift from you. 


American Lumberman, 





315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U. S. A- 
Flooring, 
Ceiling, 


FIR =: 


Siding and Finish. 
Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles. 





WESTERN PINE, IDAHO WHITE PINE, 
WESTERN PINE SHOP. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballard Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Handy Books for Lumbermen 

















The Lumberman’s 
Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 
By, J. E. DEFEBAUGH 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history. Two volumes, cover- 
ing the lumber industry in America from colonial 
days down to the present time in the east, and 
national legislation and policies affecting the for- 
ests. Bound in half leather-levant grain with 
gold lettering on back and _ gold _ top. Price, 
postpaid, $§ a volume. 


The American Lumberman 
Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid........ $5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 
keeping methods, ete.; 390 pages; illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 
NIE Satna paces a io 6 winrar sais hw. ays asgea mre ee $1.50 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
poet” in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
in tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid. ..$1.25 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a _ thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
leather 
BN RI caias or &: B's) ix groana acacia Sora alata Or $3.00 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 
EE ee ae aera Sep ary Siar ne $ 


= 
The American Lumberman’s 
= J 
“Curiosity Shop” 

A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illustra- 
tlons. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy reference volume ever 
published. Price, postpaid.............. $2.00 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any quantity of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, bound 
Te TemGe, BS s TR CIOGR ES ones sc ccccccoeccusd $2.50 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical insrector who knew 
what is wanted. Substantial bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling are high grade. The 
Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 44x 
8% inches. Price, postpaid, one copy, 75 cents; 
six copies, $4; twelve copies............. $7.50 


The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Shows the cost and selling price of moulding 
from 4 inch to 10 inches wide; price of lumber 
from $5 to $60 a thousand square feet; 82 pages 
3%x6 inches, printed on high grade bond paper 
and substantially bound in flexible cover. Price, 
UNF cin: 6 S xio.aaale dibincan ue a sibrea dine aie $3.00 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book 


Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of cir- 
cular saws, care of saws, land measure, wages, 
rent, board, interest etc. Price.......... 25 cts 


Sample pages and further descriptive matter of 
these useful books may be had from 


PUBLISHERS, 
315 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO. 














AT LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


Cleveland Reports Steady Trade—Building Permits 
Numerous at Toledo—Personal Notes of 
Well Known Lumbermen., 


CLEVELAND, OnIO, Dee. 8.—The market seems to be 
holding its own in most lines and an even condition is 
reported in both wholesale and retail offices. Some of 
the wholesalers are reporting spasmodic improvement in 
certain localities with a falling off in others, which 
about even up the general condition. Yellow pine orders 
have been somewhat slack in this immediate locality, 
but seem to be picking up better in the western section 
of the state and in Indiana. The boat season is prac- 
tically closed and so far there has been little lost through 
marine hazards. 

The report of the building inspector for November 
shows a favorable condition when compared with the 
general conditions at this time of the year. During last 
month there were issued permits as follows: Frame, 238 
permits, to cost $405,750; brick and stone, 51 permits, to 
cost $386,015; alterations and additions, 214 permits, to 
cost $62,859, a total of 503 permits, to cost $899,624. 
During October of this year there were 594 permits, tu 
cost $898,962, and in November last year, 473 permits, 
to cost $870,318. The report of last month shows that 
a large number of frame dwellings have been erected 
this year and the total figures show a slight increase 
over the other months mentioned. 

The Nicola, Stone & Myers Company lost between $400 
and $500 by the action of daring highwaymen last Satur- 
day. The cashier of the company was returning to the 
yard with the weekly payroll and was passing down the 
long steps from the Central viaduct when he was met by 
a man who threw red pepper in his eyes and snatching 
the satchel containing the money attempted to get away. 
The eashier caught him, but a second thief interfered 
and the two made their escape, while the eashier, half 
blinded, was taken to the office of a neighboring physi 
cian. Up to this time there have been no clews obtained 
to the daylight robbers. 

D. C. Phelps, department manager of the Advance 
Lumber Company, returned this week from a trip north. 
He stated that he finds the market there in excellent 
shape and the volume of business in pine and hemlock 
good. 

In speaking of the removal of the tariff on Canadian 
lumber E. G. Fisher, of the Fisher & Wilson Company, 
large dealer in white pine, said: 

I feel that while Congress may remove the tariff on 
Canadian lumber it will not tend to reduce the price either 
to American dealers or consumers, as the Canadian manu 
facturer will merely boost his price the $2 the same as they 
have threatened to do on other occasions when this matter 
was being considered. In the long run I feel that the 
duty as it now is, tending to put that much into the pocket 
of Unele Sam, is better than to give that much extra to 
the Canadian manufacturer. 

J. H. P. Smith, president of the Hardwood Lumber 
Company, Ashland, Ky., called on some of the dealers 
this week while here on a visit and stated that he was 
much encouraged at the way business is improving. 

Fred Furgason, of Cincinnati, representing the Na 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, was in Cleveland 
this week. 

C. F. Keener, manager of the yellow pine department 
of Bemis & Vosburg, Pittsburg, called on some of his 
old friends here this week. 

Among other visitors to this market this week were 
J. F. Dowler, dealer at Bedford, Ohio; C. G. Bremer, of 
Arnsman & Bremer, Toledo; Fred Buell, of Fred Buell 
& Sons, Malvern, Ohio, and Mr. Tindolph, of the Bu 
channan Lumber Company, Frenechton, W. Va. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLepo, On10, Dee. 8.—The last week has been some- 
thing of a surprise even to those who expected that the 
building business would continue throughout the winter 
months. Permits were issued by the office of the build- 
ing inspector for new work amounting to more than 
$75,000 during the week. That the showing made is an 
unusual one goes without saying. It is evident from the 
character of the proposed structures that people are 
coming more and more to thé conclusion that now is the 
time to build and that delay means nothing but an in- 
creased price for building materials. Included in the 
week’s permits were a handsome flat and a new church. 
Consumers seem to be practically unanimous in the view 
that all kinds of lumber will be more expensive in the 
spring, and that with the promised flood of new work 
which will then be under way it will not be possible to 
make as good contracts with builders as at present, when 
there is ordinarily little to do. They therefore profess 
to see a material saving in building now, which in a 
measure accounts for the remarkable record of the past 
week, 

Dealers are still inclined to hold off as much as pos- 
sible in the placing of orders until after the first of the 
year, when the annual inventory will disclose more 
definitely the exact condition of stocks. There is, how- 
ever, a very satisfactory movement despite this tendency 
to hesitate. Stocks are already low and there is no dis- 
position to let them run down further, so that the pres- 
ent movement demands the placing of orders to take the 
place of lumber currently sold; and these orders are 
making considerable actual business. It is noticeable 
that the orders are inclined to be small and somewhat 
split up, indicating that they are intended mostly for 
the purpose of filling in the gaps made by present sales. 
A cursory investigation reveals the fact that there is a 


much larger supply of finished lumber here than there is 
of the coarser stuff, which gives rise to the prediction 
that dimension and bill stuff will be especially active a 
little later on. 

There also has been an especially nice country trade 
carried on with the surrounding community and _ the 
smaller towns‘in this vicinity. With their crops out of 
the way, with unusually high prices for what they have 
to sell, and prospects of a continuation of the present 
high figures for all kinds of farm produce, and with 
handsome balances in the bank, farmers are turning their 
attention to building improvements in a pleasing way. 
They evidently also feel that building can _ be ,ac- 
complished much cheaper now than later on and. are 
accepting the unusual opportunity offered for improve- 
ments which have long been contemplated and which 
must be made sooner or later. 

Reports from the Michigan logging camps show that 
operations are at least a month later than usual in open- 
ing up. This delay is said to be the result of the recent 
heavy forest fires and the continued dry weather, which 
made the danger of further conflagration extreme. 
Recent heavy rains nave done away with at least a por 
tion of the danger, and the various logging camps are 
now for the most part ready for business again. The cut 
will be lighter, however, than it would otherwise have 
been, and some think it may have an effect upon the 
supply, and ultimately the price of lumber later on. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Year’s Report Shows Falling Off in Building at 
Boston—Lumber Ocean Freights Dull— 
To Rebuild Saw Mill. 


Boston, Mass., Dee. 5.—Building contracts awarded 
in New England the last week amounted to $2,246,000, 
against $3,463,000 the same week last year. Since the 
first of the year the contracts have amounted to $98,750, 
O00, as compared with $123,342,000 during the corre 
sponding period last year, showing a loss for this year 
of about $25,000,000. 

C. L. Barr, sales manager of the Whiting Lumber Com 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., has been visiting the trade in 
Soston. 

Mr. Wells, of the City Lumber Company, Woonsocket, 
R. I., is spending a few weeks on a vacation trip in 
New York state. 

KE. A. Beckley, of the Crosby & Beckley Company, New 
Haven, Conn., was in Boston late last week. 

H. M. Bickford, of the H, M. Bickford Company, Bos 
ton, returned early this week from an extended southern 
trip. 

kX. G. Phinney, the well known southern pine dealer, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., was a visitor in the Boston market 
last week. 

Lumber freights are easy. Quotations from the south 
ern Atlantic ports are $4.75 to $5.25, 

The arrivals of lumber at Boston for last week were 
six part steamer cargoes with 1,151,941 feet of lumber, 
two schooners with 1,285,000 feet of lumber from the 
south, and five schooners and one bark with 1,035,661 feet 
of lumber and 25,000 feet of piling from the provinces. 

It is reported that the directors of the Cook Lumber 
Company, whose plant at Laconia, N. H., was destroyed 
by fire a few weeks ago, held a meeting recently and 
practically decided to rebuild. 

s 





DEFAULTS ON INTEREST. 


Boston, Mass., Dee. 4.—The third default on the 
interest due December 1 on the Sierra Madre Land 
& Lumber Company ’s $3,000,000 6 percent first mortgage 
gold bonds was recorded on that date. The Sierra 
Madre company has an expensive plant located in Mex 
ico with a daily eapacity of 500,000 feet. The prop 
erty at present is in the hands of the trustee, the Guar 
anty Trust & Banking Company, of El Paso, Tex. The 
trusteeship was formerly held by the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company, of New York. The Green Consolidated 
Copper Company holds 75 percent of the lumber com 
pany’s $15,000,000 stock in the treasury, a portion of 
which was put there by Col. W. C. Green as collateral 
to secure control or 51 percent originally owned by the 
copper company. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


3aNGoR, MeE., Dee. 5.—The Penobseot river is still 
open to navigation and practically free from ice, although 
the mills, both on tidewater and up river, are all closed 
for the season. A small fleet of vessels remains in port, 
taking on the last cargoes of lumber, and about 1,000,000 
feet more is to go next week. This will clear the wharves 
of everything but odds and ends. There will be a fair 
stock of logs for spring sawing and at present indications 
point to a strong opening market and good business 
throughout 1909. 

Much interest is felt here in the discussions relative to 
the tariff on lumber, pulp and paper. The general belief 
is that the schedules will not be disturbed. 

Mild weather has prevailed, as a rule, since early No- 
vember, and there is no snow in southern or western 
Maine, but very little in the logging regions. A week 
of heavy rain is needed to fill the swamps, streams and 
wells. The Kennebec river is now at the lowest mark on 
record for this season of the year. The Penobscot, being 
of much greater volume, is not so much affected by the 
drouth and still maintains a fair pitch. 
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BUILDING THROUGHOUT WASHINGTON STATE SHOWS INCREASE. 


Mills in Seattle District Holding for Higher Prices—Lumber Charter Rates Firmer — Shingle Situation Un- 
satisfactory and Many Mills Will Close Down—Improvements at Many Mills. 


PUGET SOUND NOES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dee. 4.—Now that the larger users 
of Pacific coast forest products are beginning to feel 
around to see what they are able to place business for 
m the Coast there is every indication that the time for 
buying has been reached. The mills on the Coast today 
ire not taking on orders that will keep them running 
for any length of time, and in faet wholesalers in Seattle 
report that it is hard to get any business placed with the 
mills. They are holding for better prices, and unless 
they can be obtained the business is being turned down. 
Several orders have been taken the last week for railroad 
timbers and car material. Only this week a wholesale 

meern in Seattle shipped out three cars of drop siding, 
the first straight carload of drop siding that has been 
hipped by them for a long time. Upper grade lumber 

in greater demand than heretofore and new lists are 
being sent out quoting higher prices in many cases, 

Cargo business coastwise and off shore continues in 
ood volume. Shingles remain firm, and although the 
lemand is light some business is moving. 

lie monthly report of the superintendent of buildings 
for Seattle for November shows a gain of approximately 
(00 percent over the same month for last year. New 

ildings authorized during November of this vear 

whed 2 valuation of $1,151,160, as compared to 
$453,923 for the same period last year. Seattle with 
is fine showing leads the northwest in building permits 
sued last month. Portland's building permits for the 
month reached a valuation of $922,260, with 286 
rmits issued, Spokane permits aggregated $473,805, 

| Tacoma’s approximated $300,000, A feature worthy 
iote is that only one out of the 1,066 permits issued 
month called for a large building, this being the 
mour building, which will cost $180,000. Outside of 

few other permits, ranging from $380,000 to #50000, 

balance were all for smaller buildings such as resi 
nees, Which indicates a good substantial gain, The 
rease last month is the most pronounced ever seen in 

iL building. Relatively low cost of lumber brought 
t by the panie of last fall and continued building 
erations, which have been in force the last summer, 
plains this big increase. Only 781 permits were issued 
Seattle for buildings last November. 

\ perceptible stiffening in charter rates for lumber on 


eam schooners between Puget sound, Grays harbor, 


| 
t 
mbin river and San Francisco is noticed. During 
summer the rate from these northern points was as 
is $3 a thousand feet to San Franeisco and $3.50 to 
Pedro. Charters are now being made at $3.50 from 
thern ports to San Franciseo and $4 and $4.25 to 
thern California. Some charters have been reported 
last week from Grays harbor to San Francisco at 
an increase of 25 cents above figures that have 
prevailing. A strong demand for lumber from 
fornia is the cause of the advance in charters, and 
likely they will go to $4 and perhaps $4.25. to 
Francisco within the next thirty days. 

Robert S. Wilson, of this city, reports a healthy tone 
the lumber and shingle situation on the Coast. Tle 
ly has found some good orders coming in from the 
oads, This week the Wisconsin Central railroad 
dan order with him for three earloads of drop 
ny and they also have taken on some good timber 
lers recently, He says it is getting hard to place an 
er with the mills, as they are taking on but little 
iness, feeling that they will miss a better price for 

tock by accepting the first order that comes along. 
Wilson says that in his opinion now is the time to 
hingles. He states that shingles are being sold 
the Coast today at from 20 to 50° cents below 
cost of produetion, and that the proper method for 
fecting the common interest of the manufacturer is to 
down until better prices are offered, which is being 


l.. G. Horton, secretary-treasurer of the Northwest 
inber Company, this city, finds there is growing a 
er demand for common lumber, but the volume of 
iness is limited on aecount of the low prices being 
ered. Lumber conditions are gradually getting better, 
his opinion, 

iH. A. Muffley, manager of the Old Oregon Lumber 

pany, this eity, will leave for a business trip to the 

next Tuesday to be gone several days. This com 

y is not making a strong bid for business at the 

sent time, believing that better prices will soon be 

red, 

Nhe quartermaster in charge of the Seattle office has 

ertised for bids for furnishing the government with 

(00,000) feet of merehantable fir lumber and 60,000 

et of hardwood, the bids to be opened here December 

The delivery is to be made at any Puget sound port 

iere vessels can be loaded for shipment to Manila, P. 

he lumber is to be used for army requirements there. 

J. E. Mullen, formerly of Ballard, one of the owners 
‘! the Mullen Shingle Company, has bought the F. L. 
Stetson shingle mill at Renton and will improve and 
verhaul the plant. 

BE. w. Witherspoon, a timberland dealer of Vancouver, 
I}. C., spent several days in Seattle this week. He was 
formerly engaged in logging on the Columbia river. 

P. J. Casey, the western manager of the Casey-Hedges 
‘ompany, Chattanooga, Tenn., extensive manufacturer of 
boilers, is again back in Seattle at his headquarters at 
the Rainier-Grand hotel, after an absence of a couple of 
months in the vast, during which time he yisited the 








works at Chattanooga. The Casey-Hedges Company 
makes a specialty of boilers for saw mill plants and 
Mr. Casey has secured many orders for boilers in the 
lumber trade on the Coast during the last two years that 
he has been in this section. Since returning he has sold 
Charles R. McCormick & Co., of San Francisco, four 
150-horsepower latest design boilers, with steel settings, 
for the new mill that this concern is building at St. 
Helens, Ore. 


Logs Continue to Aavance on Grays Harbor. 

Another advance is reported in logs on Grays harbor, 
which is not unnatural considering that nearly all the 
mills on the Harbor are cargo shipping ones, and the 
demand has been exceedingly good for this class of busi 
ness for the last few months, jumping from $11 to $13 
in ten days. President EK. P. Blake, of the Washington 
Logging & Brokerage Company of this city, states that 
he would not be surprised to see another advance in logs 
on Puget sound before long, owing to the fact that the 
supply is limited on the. Sound, and should the millmen 
start to bidding against each other in order to secure a 
specific ratt of logs this will result in another advance. 
Then too should weather conditions get bad so as to 
curtail logging operations this also would have a_ ten 
deney to cause higher prices. 


New Wholesale Concern. 


A new Seattle wholesale concern is the Bonness & 
sjosworth Lumber Company, Incorporated, which has 
opened offices at 389 Arcade Annex, this city. FEF. W. 
Bonness, jr., is president and treasurer of the company 
and F. L. Bosworth, secretary. Mr. Bonness is a young 
man who has been engaged for the last year or two in 
cruising timber and looking up timber properties in 
Oregon and Washington for his father, F. W. Bonness, 
the well known Minneapolis logger, who has timber 
interests on the Coast. Mr. Bosworth has been conneeted 
with different wholesale lumber coneerns for a number 
of years, He was in the office of the Seanlon-Gibson 
Lumber Company fifteen or more years ago in Minne 
apolis, and afterward with the H. L. Jenkins Lumber 
Company, coming to the Coast with that concern about 
five years ago. For the last two vears he has been with 
the John A. Hughes Lumber Company, of this city. 
They intend to do a wholesale business in fir, cedar and 
spruce lumber. 

A change recently has been made in the office personne! 
of the R. J. Menz Lumber Company, of this city. E. F. 
Heisser, who has had chargé of the sales department of 
the company, left 2 few days ago and accepted a similar 
position with the Alaska Lumber Company, ‘this city 
Negotiations are now under way for a sales manager to 
take Mr. Heisser’s place, but nothing definite has been 
done. On aecount of the growing business of this con 
cern it has been found necessary to divide the lumber 
and shingle departments and place them under a sepa 
rate head. A. H. Frink, who has been looking after the 
traftie end of the company for some time, will have 
charge of the sales department for shingles, and W. D 
Thomas, who recently came to the Coast from the south 
where he was connected with coneerns engaged in the 
yellow pine business, wili take the position vacated by 
the promotion of Mr, Frink. This company reports 
fairly good business conditions, and while the volume of 
business is not what it should be there is every indication 
that the beginning of the new year will show a steady 
though conservative tone to the lumber situation on the 
Pacifie coast. 

The United States Lumber Company, of this city 
whose mill at Darrington, Wash., has been closed down 
prior to the putting in effeet of the advanced freight 
rate little over a vear ago will resume operations in the 
near future, aceording to T. J. Butcher, president of 
the company. Mr. Buteher looks for business to pick up 
with the beginning of the new year and with this in view 
is getting ready to start the mill. The plant has a 
capacity of about 60,000 feet a day. 

The Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company, of this 
city, is not having any trouble keeping both its lumber 
and shingle mills in operation at Bellingham. <A. FP. 
Mills, acting manager of the company, states that it has 
business on its books that will keep the saw mill running 
for from thirty to sixty days, and could take on more 
orders if they wanted the business at the 


: prevailing 
prices, 


With the Lumbermen. 


Several prominent eastern jumbermen have been visiting 
Puget sound points recently, among them being J. C. Tur 
ner, president of the J. C. Turner Cypress Company, New 
York city, and W. A. Burnham, of the same concern, and 
I). (. Rounds, of the Rounds-Porter Lumber Company. exten- 
sive line yard operators, with headquarters at Wichita, 
Kan. They spent some time in Vancouver, B. C.. as they 
are heavy stockholders in the Vancouver Timber & Trading 
Company, of that city, of which If. L. Jenkins is at the 
head, They also are interested in the If. lL. Jenkins Lumber 
Company, whose plant at Blaine, Wash., was recently de 
stroyed by fire. . ’ 

Clark Ring and T. D. Merrill, of Saginaw, Mich., are 
spending some time in Seattie looking after their extensive 
timber and logging interests in this section. 

Carl Luster, manager of the Clyde Iron Works. Duluth, 
Minn., manufacturers of the well known MceGiffert log 
loader, was in Seattle this week on one of his periodical 
trips to the Coast. This company has placed many of its 
log loaders in the west, and Mr. Luster frequently comes te 
this section. , 

James G. Eddy, of San Francisco, recently has removed to 
Seattle to make his home in the future.” Mr. Eddy is a 
brother of John W. Eddy, manager of the Port Blakeley 
Mill Company, and has been in the San Francisco office of 


the concern for several years past. He will hereafter **% 
counected with the manufacturing end. 

«. I. White, manager of the Grays Harbor Commercial 
Company and president of the Metropolitan Building Com- 
pany, which is just completing the White building, that will 
be the home of a majority of the lumber concerns of Seattle 
beginning the first of the month, left Saturday accompanied 
by his wife and daughter for a months’ absence in Chicees 
New York and other eastern points. 

Lester W. David, the Seattle lumberman who has inter- 
ests throughout this state and Oregon, left recently for an 
xteyded absence in the east and may possibly visit Londop 
befor™returning. 

Dr. D. F. Brooks, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Compap~ 
the well known wholesale lumber dealers of Minneapolie 
Minn., and in the south, was in Seattle last week and 
while here made a trip to Vancouver, B. C., and it is re 
ported bought some timber while there. Dr. Brooks states 
that every indication points to a good demand for all classes 
t material from the Pacific coast next year, and that 
lumbermen should endeavor to get the returning flood of 
business that is sure to come started on a more conservative 
basis, one that will keep lumbermen on the Coast working 
for some time without any interruptions on account of 
excessively high prices. ; 

J. li. Baxter, of San Francisco, a well known vessel owner 
ind wholesale lumber dealer, is in the north on a buying 
trip 

Dennis Lyon, eastern representative of the American Car 
& Foundry Company, St. Louis, Mo., and the man who makes 
occasional trips to the Coast looking after the shipments 
of the company, has been in the Puget sound country for 
the last three weeks 

Ira I. Swartout, one of the old Minneapolis and Pacific 
oust lumber salesmen, who for the last year has been rep- 
resenting the J. FE. Vinkham Lumber Company, of Seattle, 
in Minneapolis and who was recently succeeded in Minneapo 
lis by CC. M. Rohne, is now visiting Seattle and other mill 
points on the north coast looking into the ’»mber situation 
aud making new connections. 

Ilenry Warrick, a former Minneapoiis tamber salesman, 
who for several years past has been engaged in the whole- 
sale lumber business in New York, and has made c<casional 
trips to the Coast buying for E. H. Lemay, of New York 
and’ Montreal, has recently come to Seattle, bringing his 
family with him, and will hereafter make his home in th’; 
city Ile will continue to buy for Mr. Lemay. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

TacoMA, WASH., Dee. 3.—The ‘‘ Build Now’’ cam 
paign is losing none of its force in Tacoma, according to 
Building Inspector T. L. Hebblethwaite, whose November 
eport, issued Wednesday, shows a total of 166 permits 
issued last month, involving an expenditure of $296,103, 
is compared to $150,250 in November last year, a gain 
for the month in 1908 of $145,858, or nearly 100 percent. 
In 1907 up to December 1 the permits issued totaled 
$3,708,260, as compared to $3,584,708 for 1908 up to 
December 1. The inspector considers this a remarkable 
record, inasmuch as for the first half of the year, follow- 
ing last winter’s financial depression, little building was 
carried on and it was not until the year was well ad- 
vanced that the famous ‘‘ Build Now’’ campaign was 
launched and people began to see the advantage of build 
ing while material and labor were cheap. Of the 166 per- 
mits issued in November, eighty-two were for dwellings. 

The records of the Tacoma harbormaster show that 
lumber shipments for November total about 11,786,748 
feet, an inerease of about 2,000,000 feet over October. 
Of this 6,246,748 feet went foreign and 5,540,000 feet 
went coastwise. 

The Salsich Lumber Company is now at work on the 
installation of an eleetrie light and power plant at its 
big saw mill at MeKenna to furnish electricity for the 
mill and town. The portable saw mill which the com 
pany has had in operation has cut about 5,000,000 feet 
this season and is now idle. This lumber is used for 
building up the town and for the big plant. About 140 
mep are at work in the town getting ready for the start- 
ing of the big mill, which will be about February 1. It 
will cut about 300,000 feet a day. Several crews are 
establishing logging camps at various points in the com- 
pany’s extensive timber holdings near MeKenna and log- 
ging railroads are being constructed to handle the timber. 
A big electric crane has been installed in the yards and 
automatic sprinklers bought for the mill. Early in the 
year the company will install a large planing mill. The 
Salsich company owns McKenna and will make it a 
model town. When the big mill is running it will have 
about 600 employees. .A handsome clubhouse is being 
erected for the use of the men and there is not a single 
shack in the town, the streets are broad and neatly laid 
out and every structure has cement pier foundation and 
is substantially built. No liquors will be allowed to be 
sold on the company’s property. A large general store 
has been erected and is now in operation, Altogether 
MeKenna, which is named after Viee President E. W. 
McKenna, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company, will be one of the finest little towns in the 
state. 

Out of about thirty saw mill plants along the line of 
the Tacoma Eastern railroad out of Tacoma all but five 
are reported running and some of these will start up 
shortly. The Excelsior Lumber Company is installing 
new machinery in its mill at Alder and getting ready to 
run with a slightly increased cut this winter. A new e¢ar- 
riage is being put in and a small Wicks gangsaw has 
been added. Work on the mill being erected by the 
new Eatonville Lumber Company at Eatonville is pro- 
gressing rapidly and it is expected to have the plant 
running in April. The buildings which will house the 
employees of the company are completed and about 100 
men are now at work on the plant. The M. R. Smith 
Shingle Company and the Elbe Lumber Company have 
closed down their shingle mills to await improvement in 
the market. 

The Mineral Lake Lumber Company has its plant at 
Mineral running steadily and is finding business pretty 
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Our New Mill 


Doubling our former capacity is 
now in operation and ready to 
furnish anything in the way of 


EF] FLOORING 








And FINISH 


HIGH GRADE 

YARD STOCK 

AND SHINGLES 
In Mixed Cars. 


We are also in position to sup- 
ply anything in TIMBERS up 
to 100 ft. in length. Our facilities 
enable us to fill all our orders 
promptly. 

We know we can please you. 
Write us. We want to quote 
you prices. : 


MEYERS LUMBER CO. 


MILL AT 
SOUTH PRAIRIE, WASH., ON N. P. RY. 











Flooring, Ship Decking, 
F | - w= Finish, Car Material, 
Yard Stock and Timbers. 


SPRUCE 


LUMBER, LATH, 


AND SPARS 


R ny Fnnes 


G ) JA 
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Grays Harbor Lumber Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


FIR TIMBE 


Fir Car Material, Bridge Material, Ry. Ties, 
and all other Pacific Coast Products; all kinds 
FIR PILING AND CEDAR POLES. 


Car and Cargo Shippers. We use Telecode. 
For prompt Shipment, write 


Chas. R. McCormick 82 Co. 














ERNEST H. MEYER, Manager. 
434 Chamber of Commerce Bldg, | PORTLAND, ORE. i 











fair. J. G. Dickson, vice president and manager, says: 

The prospects for the lumber market during the next six 
months or more are exceedingly bright. Lumber prices have 
been low but the demand is increasing, so that they will 
have to advance soon. Most ot our business is rail and 
the greater part of our output goes east of the Missouri 
river as far as Boston and the Atlantic coast. Lumber deal- 
ers seem to be optimistic over the outlook for this winter 
and*all next year and I think there is no doubt but that 
we will have an excellent season. 

The Winkleman Lumber Company is finding business 
improving lately and a better outlook generally with an 
excellent fall and winter in prospect. Said Raphael 
Winkleman yesterday : 

Business the last couple of weeks has been much better, 
eastern inquiries are pretty tair with trade improving all 
right and a much better feeling prevailing. ost of the 
business coming in to us is railroad and yard trade. We 
have just bid on one railroad construction order for 1,500,- 
000 feet, and that the railroads are in the market means 
considerable. There is lots of room for prices to advance. 
The outlook is good, however, and the tendency of the 
market is distinctly upward. 

The steam schooner Shasta is at the Danaher Lumber 
Company’s docks taking on a cargo of about 900,000 
feet from the yards for San Pedro. It will finish with 
a deckload of shingles from the Reliance Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill. The large French ship Alice has been char- 
tered by Neame & Co. to take a cargo of lumber at the 
Tacoma Mill Company’s mill for Europe at a freight of 
50s. The Norwegian steamer Mathilda will load a part 
cargo of redwood at Eureka and will finish at Tacoma 
with fir. Its cargo will total abqut 3,700,000 feet. The 
Blue Funnel liner Antilochus, which will leave Wednes 
day for the Orient and Liverpool, carries 1,276,541 feet 
of lumber from mills at this port destined to various 
points en route, including 87,184 feet for Yokohama, 
14,600 feet for Trieste, Austria, 154,396 for Neweastle- 
on-Tyne; 136,361 feet for Glasgow, all special bills, be 
sides 10,340 bundles of box shooks for Singapore. The 
Tacoma Mill Company a tew days ago dispatched the 
schooner Alex T. Brown for Mollendo with 921,211 feet 
of lumber for W. R. Grace & Co. 

A. Beal Foster, of the Foster Lumber Company, left 
Wednesday on a business trip to California. 

Mrs. R. L. McCormick, wife of R. L. MeCormick, see 
retary of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, has been 
named as mayor of Tacoma for December 12, which will 
be ‘‘tag day.’’ Women’s clubs of the city are arranging 
the day. 

E. E. Case, of the Case Shingle & Lumber Company, 
has bought the Raymond Shingle Company’s plant at 
Raymond, Wash. ‘This plant is the one in which the 
West Coast Shingle Company is largely interested. It is 
reported also that Mr. Case has bought a half interest in 
the Lebam Mills & Lumber Company at Lebam, Wash. 





FROM A PIERCE COUNTY MILL POINT. 

SoutH Prairiz, WAsH., Dec. 3.—The new mill of the 
Meyers Lumber Company here, located twenty-five miles 
east of Tacoma on the main line of the Northern Pacific 
railway, which gives it double the capacity of the former 
mill, is now in operation and is turning out 75,000 feet 
of lumber per day. The plant is equipped with a double 
circular head saw, Fay & Egan band resaw, 10x60 Pacific 
coast edger, specially built for cutting timbers up to 100 
feet in length, trimmers and two planers. The company 
also recently installed a new concrete dry kiln with a 
capacity of 40,000 feet a day. Logging operations are 
carried on by the company over its own logging railroad 
two miles in length extending out into the timber, of 
which the company has a supply sufficient to run it for 
from twelve to fifteen years. The log pond back of the 
mill is fed by natural springs and has a capacity of 
800,000 feet of logs at one time, enough to keep the mill 
running ten days., At the present time the company has 
about 1,500,000 feet of lumber in pile. 

On account of the splendid facilities for kiln drying 
its stock it is the intention of Manager J. C. Biles, of 
the company, not to carry a large stock of lumber in the 
yard, although it is not for the lack of storage room, as 
the company has sixty acres of ground adjacent to the 
plant which it can use for this purpose. The plant is 
located about one hundred yards from the main line of 
the Northern Pacific, and in the near future a spur track 
will be connected with the mill and the Northern Pacific 
tracks, thus giving the company splendid loading facil 
ities. 

Mr. Biles states that while the plant is not the best on 
the Coast, it is well constructed in every detail, and the 
excellent storage and trackage facilities, when all the 
present plans have been completed, will place it in a 
position to handle orders for everything in the way of 
fir and cedar lumber of a high quality on short notice. 

The Manley-Moore Lumber Company, of Tacoma, 
whose plant is at Arline, Wash., about twenty-three miles 
east of Tacoma on the main line of the Northern Pacific 
railway, is busily engaged turning out timber orders 
and special bills. The mill is equipped with a double 
circular head saw, edger, two cut-off saws and a 6x15- 
inch Berlin planer, giving the mill a capacity of 35,000 
feet in ten hours. Logging*operations are carried on 
over the company’s logging railroad extending one and 
one-half miles out into the timber, which is equipped 
with three donkey engines. Logging operations are car- 
ried on on the hill above the plant and the logs sent down 
a log chute 1,500 feet from the top of the hill down into 
the company’s log pond, which has a capacity of 300,- 
000 feet, located just back of the mill. The company 
now has about 1,000,000 feet of lumber in pile in the 
yard at the present time. J. E. Manley, secretary and 
treasurer of the company, states that the eastern demand 
is getting better each day, it having secured some good 
orders for stringers and other railroad material, which 
is keeping the mill busy getting it out. He predicts a 
good business for lumbermen early in the new year, and 
all indications around the plant of this company bear out 
his views. 


I. G. Naylor, whose mill is located in this city, states 
that his plant is busy these days turning out railroad 
material of all sorts. The plant of the Naylor Lumber 
Company has a capacity of 20,000 feet daily, and Mr. 
Naylor has devoted most of his attention to the wants 
of the railroads, furnishing them with all kinds and 
classes of stock. The Northern Pacifie railway is his 
principal customer and “as his mill is located near the 
main line tracks of the railroad, it enables him to fur 
nish material promptly. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Dee. 5,—The general feeling among 
lumber manufacturers has improved during the last few 
days. The railroad activity has caused this, and while 
no actual orders of much consequence have been placed 
the fact that they soon will be placed is a known facet. 
The amount of lumber to be used by the various railroads 
during the coming year will be large and this, with the 
regular commercial business, promises an exceedingly 
good year for lumbermen generally. A great deal of car 
building material is now being bought, as well as con 
siderable material for terminal work. 

A large amount of building of the substantial sort is 
being planned for Centralia and Chehalis next summer. 
A number of Centralia’s leading business men are getting 
ready for large business blocks, and while they will be 
of stone or concrete and will not require all lumber, still 
the lumber used is of a high priced grade and will add 
much to the aetivity of the local lumber trade. 

The city is seriously considering the erection of a 
Y. M. C. A. building and several of the leading lumber 
men are working for it, among whom are F. B. Hubbard, 
George Dysart, J. E. Williams and E. T. Talmadge. The 
structure will be of the same substantial sort as charae 
teristic of this association’s buildings, 

The price of logs has been raised $1 a thousand in 
this section of the state within the last few days and 
one of the prominent loggers on Grays harbor stated 
recently that while logs were being put in by many 
camps there would be no more than enough to supply 
the current demand, and the chanees are that all the 
surplus will be used up during the coming summer. 

A number of camps are logging on the Cowlitz river 
and they report the demand good at this time. Their 
product goes principally to Pertland and mills near there 
on the Columbia. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dee. 4.—David Ferguson, man 
ager of the Bellingham Timber & Logging Company, 
announces that Monday will mark the resumption of his 
camp, after an idleness of several weeks. The camp will 
employ about eighty men and there is every assurance 
that operations will continue for at least one year. 
Orders for more than 15,000,000 feet of logs have been 
filed, with many more in sight. The camp will have a 
capacity for turning out at least 100,000 feet of logs 
daily, all of which will be sold to the mills on Lake 
Whatcom and at different points on Puget sound. 

Shipping records of the eargo mills show that the 
trade of November was comparatively heavy. Clearances 
of vessels laden with lumber from this port in November 
are as follows: 

£. K. WOOD LUMBER CO 
Schooner Alert, for San Francisco, 8! 
Steamer Shasta, for San Pedro, 910, 










Steamer Olympic, for San Pedro, 7 3 feet 
Steamship Selja, for Panama, 248,943 feet. 


Schooner Fred J. Wood, for San Vedro, 786,728 feet. 
PUGET SOUND MILLS & TIMBER COMPANY. 
Steamer Mahoney, for San Francisco, 324,000 feet. 
Steamship Selja, for Panama, 125,000 feet. 
Steamer Yosemite, for San Pedro, 544,000 feet 
Steamer Meteor, for Los Angeles, 130,000 feet. 
BELLINGHAM BAY LUMBER COMPANY. 
Steamer Fifleld, for San Francisco, 643,000 feet. 
Steamer Jallac, for San Francisco, 208,000 feet. 


— 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Dee. 4.—Industrial success, not alone 
for the coming new year, but to continue throughout the 
next three years at least, is the prediction of Wyatt J. 
Rucker, lumber manufacturer and capitalist of Everett, 
whose prognostications regarding financial affairs are ac 
cepted with weight by those who know him throughout 
the state of Washington. Everything is propitious, states 
Mr. Rucker, for the fulfillment of his beliefs in the gen 
eral prosperity America is facing, for conditions were 
never more favorable. 





I look for the early beginning of prosperous times that 
will, in my belief, extend over at least three years, states 
Mr. Rucker, who is in the city ‘today from his mill on Lake 
Stevens. Manufacturing lumber business is good, even 
rail trade is picking up rapidly, not so much in increased 
prices as in the quickening of demand, which will even 
tually lead to higher prices. There is no reason why the 
northwest and the country generally should not enjoy a 
splendid period of prosperity along all lines. 

Similar to the stated belief of Mr. Rucker are those 
of D. M. Dibble, of Tacoma, who has been in this city in 
the interest of the Rapid Railway Company. Mr. Dibble 
is a railroad contractor executing large contracts in Ta 
coma for various transcontinental lines, and is in a 
peculiarly advantageous position to understand the prog 
ress of railroad activities. While in Everett the con 
tractor stated that both the Harriman line and the Mil 
waukee road are intending to enter Everett, though he 
could not indieate just how soon the local extension would 
be made, saying that the companies would doubtless com 
plete their main lines before continuing their proposed 
process of tapping other valuable fields. Mr. Dibble also 


positively believes that the coming year will be one of 
universal commercial fulness, ‘‘the greatest development 
year the northwest has ever seen,’’ he says. 

To prevent the loss of logs and shingle bolts by the 
breaking of booms during high water, the Kane Mill 
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Company, of Darrington, has decided to build a logging 
railway up the Sauk river to’ its timber holdings. The 
last freshet meant the loss of 2,000 cords of bolts to the 
company. The company also intends to enlarge its plant 
by putting in two ten-block- machines, a double block 
and an upright, a drag saw and two large bolters. 

A controlling interest in the Pacific Box & Lumber 
Company has been bought by T. F. Satra, of Florence. 
The plant is to be enlarged and a night shift put on. 





J. M. Baxter, mill man and ship owner of San Fran- 
cisco, was here during the week placing orders, 

The schooner Willie Holden «'.ared during the week 
with a lumber cargo from the ( yon mill for Sydney. 
Steamer Charles Nelson took a .rgo from the Clark- 
Nickerson mill to southern Califo.nia. Steamer North- 
land brought 130,000 feet of redweod from California, 
which is now being loaded upon the Norwegian ship 
Hovding for Sydney. 





NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN SEEK CANADIAN LANDS. 





Hasten to Secure Options in British Columbia in Anticipation of Tariff Changes—Lumber 
Rate Complaint To Be Heard—Big White Pine Contract Let. 





IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dee. 4.—The Lafayette Bros., of 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida., have about closed a contract to run 
fifteen years, stipulating to cut 22,000,000 feet of white 
pine timber, preparing it ready for shipment to the 
Diamond Mateh Company. The mill will be located 
near Silver beach, about three miles from the business 
section of Coeur d’Alene, and will have about the same 
capacity as the Big Four or Coeur d’Alene Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill. It is claimed the Lafayette Bros. have 
heen buying white pine logs in Kootenai and Bonner 
counties for the last six months preparatory to making 
the contract and that they have succeeded in locating 
the 22,000,000 feet and will add to this as opportunities 
offer. The new plant will employ a large number of men 
and will begin operations as soon as it can be put in 
shape. , 

The possibility that the tariff on lumber will 
be eliminated at the next session of Congress has 
tarted lumbermen from this side taking options in 
British Columbia. <A trite of prominent lumbermen 
onsisting of J. C. Turner, W. A. Burnham, of New 
York, and D. C. Rounds, of Wichita, Kan., stated to rep- 
resent several million dollars, are looking over the British 
‘‘olaumbia lumber field. 

Mr. Turner intimated that their cruisers will shortly 
examine various timber tracts on Vancouver island and 
the mainland. If any of the deals now in contemplation 
re closed saw mills of large capacity will likely be built 
n the near future. 

Mr. Turner is president of the J. C. Turner Lumber 
Company, a corporation with a paid up capital of $1,000,- 
00. He is heavily interested in saw mills in the south- 
rn states and has large lumber yards in New York 
ity. Mr. Rounds is one of the biggest operators in 
he-southwest. He controls numerous lumber yards in 
Oklahoma. All three are leading stockholders in the 
HW. L. Jenkins Lumber Company, whose $400,000 saw mill 

Blaine was recently destroyed by fire, and the Van- 
ouver Timber & Trading Company, which is logging 
xtensively in British Columbia. Mr. Turner states that 
ilans for a saw mill to replace the one recently destroyed 
ave been completed. 

‘The Cascade Lumber Company, of North Yakima, was 

ecember 1 awarded the contract for building the cases 

nd other equipment in the science department of the 
igh school of that place. The bid of the company was 

00 higher than the bid of the Tacoma and Portland 

mpanies, but the school board decided in favor of 

me industry. 

rhe case of the Humbird Lumber Company against the 
‘orthern Pacifie will be taken up next week with the 

uterstate Commerce Commission, which will meet in 
‘spokane, December 9. The complaint alleges that rates 
harged on four carloads of lumber shipped from Hum- 

rd spur, Idaho, to Basin, Wyo., and other points were 
nduly high and disadvantageous in so far as they 
xceeded the sum of the locals via Billings, Mont. 

The Spokane market is growing stronger daily and 

imbermen generally agree that the demand is stiffen- 

gy. The ‘‘build now’’ campaign is showing good re- 

Its, as is evidenced by the number of building permits 

iken out for November. ‘The building permits aggre- 

ite nearly three times those of November of last year, 

e totals being respectively $473,805 and $171,575. The 

wrease is 176 percent. In the number of permits taken 

it for the month the increase is 95 percent. For 
ovember just passed 220 permits were issued, while for 

e same month a year ago 113 were issued. 

lor the eleven months of this year there have been 

747 permits issued, as against 1,871 for the first eleven 

mths of last year, a gain of 51 percent. The aggregate 

r the first eleven months is $5,411,726, as against 

676,181, a loss of only 4 pereent. The increased num- 

r of permits is a good gage of the work done through 

e ‘build now’? campaign. It shows that the campaign 

lueed the small investors to build homes which 

rectly benefited the lumber industries, over 90 percent 
the homes being constructed of wood. 

Coulter & Button, operating a saw mill at Lenora, 

la., a place north of Newport on the Pend Oreille river, 

ave been awarded the contract for furnishing the 
imbers to be used in constructing bridges along the 
ine of the Idaho & Washington Northern railroad. This 

\ill has not been operated during the last year. Logging 
or the bridge timbers as well as material to operate 

ie mill next season will begin soon. 

The D. & K. mill at Delkena, in the Newport district, 
as secured the contract for piling for the road. This 
nill has been operated during a large portion of the 
vear, but closed down in October. It recently has 
reéstablished one logging camp to get out piling and 
logs for next season’s run. Another camp will be estab- 
lished next week, 

The Eagle mill in Newport will probably secure a tie 
contract from the new road. In this event it will start 


up and saw ties as well as lumber. The mill has been 
closed down for over a year. If the Eagle opens every 
mill in the Newport district but one will be in operation. 

Prof. C. H. Goetz, instructor in forestry at the Wash- 
ington state college at Pullman, took his class to Pot- 
latch the latter part of last week‘to inspect the big saw 
mill of the Potlatch Lumber Company and to investigate 
and study timber conditiens. Fifteen made the trip. 
They spent some time in the big mill, which was run- 
ning at full capacity, and the work was thoroughly in- 
spected. The management of the mill was especially 
courteous and showed the class everything of interest 
about the mill and lumber yards. 

All day Saturday was spent in the. woods surrounding 
Potlatch and in studying the various kinds of timber 
growing in that vicinity and the soil in which each 
variety thrives best. Professor Goetz recently returned 
from a meeting of the Washington State Forestry Asso- 
ciation at Seattle, which at that session changed its name 
to the Washington State Conservation Association, and 
will include irrigation in its work of conserving the na- 
tional resources of the state. 

The Consolidated Lumber Company, operating a large 
saw mill at Elk, near Newport, Ida., is arranging to 
keep its present force of employees in the future. In 
order to make the life of the men more pleasant and 
diversified the company has decided to construct a large 
building to be used as a library, billiard room and 
bowling alley. Free baths recently have been established 
at the mill and a reading room has been maintained for 
more than two years. The company has experimented 
with Austrian and Montenegrin labor, and the officials 
of the organization have decided that that class of 
labor is not desirable and will hereafter make every 
effort to keep the better class of laborers only. 

The Panhandle Lumber Company, of Spirit Lake, has 
found it necessary to increase its lumber yards and has 
men grading and laying out an addition north of the 
present yard. When completed it will be possible for 
the company to pile 35,000,000 feet of lumber in the 
yard. Up to this time the weather has been mild and 
the mill has been running night and day and will con- 
tinue to do so as long as the weather will permit. 

The last few days have been cold and the lake is 
beginning to freeze over, and it is doubtful whether the 
mill can continue to saw more than three weeks longer. 
Since the mill commenced operations the latter part of 
June it has cut 27,000,000 feet. President F. A. Black- 
well, of the Idaho & Washington Northern railway and 
the Panhandle Lumber Company, left last week for a 
three weeks’ business trip to New York and Chicago. 

An interesting meeting of the lumbermen’s club was 
held in the assembly room of the Chamber of Commerce 
in Spokane last week. Judge W. A. Huneke, of the 
superior court, was the guest of the lumbermen and 
spoke on the ‘‘Lien Law.’’ Gordon McDonald, a rep- 
resentative of the McCloud River Lumber Company, of 
Lincoln, Neb., was also present and told several funny 
stories which pleased his hearers. There were about 
seventy-five in attendance at the luncheon. 

The Spokane Sash & Door Company will expend as an 
investment $70,000 on an office building in Sprague ave- 
nue near the Chamber of Commerce headquarters. The 
structure will be a modern four-story brick with the 
walls built heavy enough for three additional stories. 

Thomas A, Humbird, of the Humbird Lumber Com- 
pany, which owns most of the land near the new town 
site of Kootenai, Ida., announces that the capacity of 
No. 2 mill at that point will be doubled in the near 
future by the addition of saws and machinery. The 
inill has a force of 200 men. The new town is to have 
a $25,000 hotel, to be erected by Joseph Painter, of 
Miles City, Mont., and there will be other structures. 
The town is to be the new division point of the North- 
ern Pacific and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle rail- 
ways, which will expend $300,000 in shops and a round- 
house. 

J. W. Tisdale, representing the Bitter Root Valley 
Irrigation Company, has completed the shipment of 
4,500,000 feet of lumber from Sandpoint, Ida., to Ham- 
ilton, Mont., where it will be used to construct a ditch 
eighty-five miles in length to water 65,000 acres of land. 
Three and a half million feet of lumber was supplied 
by the Humbird mill at Sandpoint, the rest coming from 
the Kootenai mill, owned by the same company. 

The Spokane Paper and Pulp Company, with a capital 
of $1,000,000, has been organized by C. B. Pride, presi- 
dent of the Tomahawk Paper and Pulp Company, of 
Tomahawk, Wis., and will, according to reports, build 
a plant in Spokane next year to cost about $850,000. 
Spokane, Wisconsin and eastern capital are interested 
in the enterprise. In an interview with Mr. Pride he 
states there is sufficient raw material in the vicinity of 
Spokane to supply the mill, which is about to be built 
for years. The paper mill will have a capacity of 60 
tons of finished product every twenty-four hours. Mr. 
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Clear Lake 
Lumber Company 


MIXED CARS RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 
SIDING 
FINISH 
High Grade Fir 


MILL AND OFFICE 


Clear Lake, Wash. 

















WILL MAKE LOW PRICES ON 


Western Pine 


We wish to move the following: 


6 Cars, 8” No. 2 Shiplap, 10 to 20 feet. 
4 °° ™ 10 to 20 “ 
8 Ixi2 No. 2Com.S2S,12 to 16 “ 
1 = | eee 
3 8” No. 3 Shiplap, 10 to 20 feet. 
1 4” B. and Better Bevel Siding. 
I = ss m es 
$ 4” C. Bevel Siding. 
+ 6” - ". 
Can furnish good assortment of yard stock all 
WESTERN PINE, good grades and good mill 


work. 
We want your inquiries. 


Wm. Musser Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 








TRY US ON— 


Yard 
Stock 


Specialty--Factory Lumber. 


A line will bring our prices 
by return mail. 


© 
FIR AND SPRUCE, 
WESTERN PINE, 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES, 


REDWOOD. 











w-LMEKEE LUMBER Co 


"AAANVFACTURERS _Y | 
AND WHOLESALERS) 


Quincy, Illinois. 











Washington Fir, Cedar and Spruce, 
California Redwood, 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete stock of above for Coast shipment or from our 


MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, - MINNESOTA. 
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(Qe SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


RED CEDAR 


Shingles and Lumber 
FIR and SPRUCE Lumber. 














Yard stock in 
straight or 
mixed cars. 


FIR TIMBERS 
SPRUCE Factory Plank. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co., 


526 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. _| 
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i Losing your Red 
yw"? LENZ Ly, pr Cedar Shingle trade? 
ly, ~% Perhaps you could 


sy 

BRAND = = aN Best try ours. 
S 

N R. J. Menz Lumber Co. 


\ Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


Pacific Coast Lumber 
and Shingles. 





ff 
Ly a BUCKEYE *¢, get better stock. 
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S EXTRA CLEARS 
+ e,! 5-216 
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| Meet us in Seattle in 1909. 





Air Dried Red Cedar Lumber 


Consisting of wide 1”, 1%", 
1%" &2”. Writefor Prices. 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








== The Way We Make —— 


Red Cedar Shingles 


has everything to do with their wear- 
ing qualities. Ours have been tested 
in all sorts of climates and weather 
conditions, hence we do not hesitate 
to recommend them. Try 


Black Gross Brand of extras and clears 


We make 1,500,000 every 10 hours and can ship 
over any transcontinental line. To facilitate Eastern 
shipments, we carry a large stock at our La Crosse 
storage sheds and Minnesota transfer from which 
we fill rush orders. Wire your orders at our expense. 


C.H. NICHOLS LUMBER CO. 


409 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 














Fir and Cedar Lumber—————Cedar Shingles 


Prompt shipments and satisfactory 
grades are an easy matter for us— 
try us on 


Fir Lumber and Red Cedar 
Shingles. 


Our prices are interesting 


FA. P. Henderson Lumber Zo. 


LUMBER EXCHANGE 











| Felecode. Seattle, Wash. 








Pride. declared Spokane has great possibilities for the 
paper industry, derived principally from the 1ow cost and 
almost inexhaustible supply of wood and the saving and 
transportation cost, which amounts to about $22 a ton. 
These, Mr. Pride thinks, will enable a mill to supply the 
Inland Empire market and operate at a profit of 35 to 
40 per cent on the capital invested. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Dee. 5.—Nearly all of the planing 
mills are kept busy filling orders and shed stoeks, but 
unless conditions improve in the near future they will be 
foreed to run on part time or close down altogether. 
Manufacturers who are able to carry their stocks are 
declining some business at current prices, feeling confi- 
dent that they will eventually realize much more for their 
lumber than some of their overanxious neighbors, but as 
long as any of them continue to give away their profits 
it has the effect of setting the price for all. 

G. R. Streitzel, of Polson, is in town today, getting 
ready to open up a retail lumber business at that town. 
He already has purchased his stock from the Somers 
Lumber Company. Mr, Streitzel is recently from Ottawa, 
Ont., and is an experienced Jumberman. 

The Enterprise Lumber Company is putting up a tem- 
porary planing mill for the balance of the shipping sea- 
son. The machinery for the new mill is ordered and the 
millwrights are busy preparing to rebuild. It is expected 
that everything will be comp leted, so that the mill may 
begin an early sawing season. 


W. R. Cahill, of Janesville, Minn., who has been in this 
section for the last two weeks looking after his milling 
and timber interests, returned last Monday. 

H. F. Jessup, president of the Jessup Milling Com 
pany, is in Kalispell. Mr. Jessup reports that all three 
of his mills are closed. 

The Boorman Lumber Company will begin operations 
at its circular mill, located on Lost Creek, about the 10th, 
and will saw approximately three million feet. 

Weather in this district is mild. Logging roads are all 
built and several million feet are on skids. Men are 
plentiful and as soon at snow comes many will be put to 
work, 

The Kalispell Lumber Company has finished its railway 
logging operations along the Marion branch of the Great 
Northern railway. The logs were taken to its mill at 
Athens. H. G. Miller, president of the company, was at 
Athens Tuesday looking after its logging and mill in- 
terests. 

The John Olson Lumber Company at Columbia Falls is 
building a large planing mill near the Great Northern 
depot, a distance of over a mile from its present site. 
Heretofore all shipments had to be delivered to the ears 
by team, over a bad road, but by next season the stock 
will be taken from the mill yard direct to the planing 
mill over trams and loaded into cars, thus reducing the 
expense of loading. 

The Eureka Lumber Company is running its planing 
mill to full capacity, filling orders of factory lumber for 
eastern shipment. Its mill will undergo extensive repairs 
during the winter months. 





OREGON SHIPMENTS SHOW STEADY INCREASE. — 





Both Rail and Water Consignments To Be Larger Than in November — Coastwise Trade 
Improves—Advance Made In Portland Wharfage Facilities. 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Dee. 5.—Conditions and prospects 
look good to most lumbermen in these parts, one large 
mill reporting that during November it shipped 700,- 
000 feet more than was manufactured during that 
period. General stocks are reported low and orders are 
reported coming in fast enough to take care of the 
output in most instances There appears to be no ae 
cumulation of stocks. Foreign business indicated a 
spurt during the last two weeks, orders for several mil- 
lion feet having been placed. California and the mining 
districts back of it have placed large orders during 
the last week and there is an active local demand. The 
logging industry is moving along as it did a week 
ago, With no changes in prices and the output is about 
equal to the demand. Shingles are still selling at what 
manufacturers consider a very low price, at least as 
compared with prices of eighteen months a 
grades of lumber command satisfactory price 
mills report having litt!e for shipment. 

Lumber shipments by water from Portland during 
November aggregated close to 10,000,000 feet, according 
to manifests filed at the custom house here. Of this 
quantity 6,332,553 feet were sent to foreign destinations 
a 3,150,000 teet to California. 

ere cleared for foreign parts: 


oO. Upper 


g 
sand some 


Followi ny cargoes 


VESSEL Destination. Feet. Value 
American schooner W. J//. Talbot, Manila.. 984,915 $ 8,098 
American schooner Crescent, Guaymas, Mex.1,701,698 — 16,008 
ritish steamship J/azel Dollar, Shanghai, 





eee cb 1§, 6 80800 6 a.6. 0:08 gl eR 

German steamship Arabia, Orient........ 347,304 

French bark Gael, United Kingdom.......1,438,374 
Total number feet... coccccsce Oba moe 872,748 


Following cargoes were cleared for California ports: 

VESSEL Destination, No. feet. 
Steamship J. Marhoffer, San Francisco 150,000 
Steamship Yellowstone, San Francisco 100,000 
Ste ~amship Nome City, San Francisco : . 800,000 
; Northland, San Francisco . §50,000 
Shoshone, San Francisco 400,000 
Steamship Yosemite, San Pedro. 100,000 
Steamship Wasp, San Pedro 670,000 





Total number feet 3,150,000 


The December shipments should aggregate consider 
ably more, in view of the fact that there are already 
several vessels now loading and some en route to load. 
The Norwegian steamer ‘Admiral Borreson will sail next 
week with about 3,500,000 feet for Shanghai and follow 
ing that craft will be the British steamers Robert Dol 
lar, Century, Gymeric and Boveric. The French barks 
Alice and Bugene Schneider are en route under charter 
to load lumber for Europe, the former under charter 
to the L. P. Lee Lumber Company and the latter under 
charter to the Oregon Pine Export Lumber Company. 
The American schooner Samar is here under charter to 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., loading for Cape Town, South 
Africa, and the schooner 1, K. Hall sailed a few days 
ago from the lower Columbia with a cargo of about 
1,000,000 feet for Australia. The steamer Century, men- 
tioned above, comes in the Frank Waterhouse line to 
load for Australia as does also the Boveric. TKach will 
take about 1,500,000 feet. The Gymerie will take 
1,200,000 feet to Singapore. It was reported this week 
that the schooner Win. H. Bowden, which recently ar- 
rived at San Franciseo, will go to either Portland or 
Grays harbor to load. 

Coastwise business is picking, up rapidly, one firm, 
Dant & Russell, with offices in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building, having closed an order for 10,000,000 
feet for San Pedro during the week. Dant & Russell 
have chartered the steam schooners 7amalpais and Shasta 
to take part of this large order and other craft will be 
engaged shortly to handle the remainder of the lot. 
The firm also sold two cargoes during the week, to be 
delivered from the MeCormack mills on Willapa harbor, 





Other firms closed smaller deals during the week, so that 
all told at least 20,000,000 feet were sold to California 
buyers during the last few days. <A large quantity 
of this material will consist of mining timbers for the 
interior, 

In connection with the inereasing demand for lum 
ber to the south of here, it might be stated that freight 
rates are showing a material strengthening, it being 
reported this week that owners ask $4.50 to San Fran 
cisco with the usual differential for southern California 
ports. The coastwise fleet is also increasing at a steady 
rate and the numbers of idle steam schooners in the 


various coast ports is) gradually diminishing. It is 
contended that if the demand from the south continue 
to increase at the rate it has for the last few days 


the day will soon arrive when the sailing schooners 
will again come into demand for the coast trade, as wel 
us off shore business. 

facilities out 
of Portland and from points along the lower Columbia 
will soon be brought about by the Port of Portland 
Commission assuming charge of the towage and pilotage 
systems, if plans now being 


A great improvement to the shipping 


pertected are carried out 
At a meeting of the commission yesterday, Chief En 
gineer Lockwood presented plans for three modern and 
powerful steam tugs to be operated at the mouth of the 
Columbia to handle all incoming and outgoing shipping 
and for a large steel hull, stern wheel steamer to 
handle the towing on the river between Portland and 
Astoria. One of the steam tugs is to be equipped se 
that it will serve the duai purpose of being a pilot 
hout. This will do away with the sailing pilot schooner 
now stationed off the mouth of the river. The port of 
Portland has been authorized to sell $500,000 worth 
bonds to raise funds for this equipment and the main 
tenance thereof until further money is appropriated, and 
it is expected to greatly improve the service which for 
the present is handled by the Oregon Railroad & Naviga 
tion Company to the best of its own interests The 
channel to the sea is steadily being improved and wit! 
a perfected towage and pilotage system, it is) sal 
Portland will be exceptionally well fixed for the rapiv 
dispatch ot cargoes, Vessels carrying between 3,500,00 
und 4,000,000 feet of lumber have no trouble getting 1 
sea from the mills here, and so far there have been 1 
larger vessels engaged in the Jumber trade out ot 
Pacific coast ports. Additional wharvage is continual! 
being secured and the harbor proper at Portland j 
continually being deepened beyond the old lines o 
the channel. The Willard Case Lumber Company wa 
this week granted permission to ereet a large wha! 
at its new mill site near Kalama, Wash., on the lowe 
Columbia. 

A transaction of saw mill property of considerabl 
importance was ¢clesed this week when S. F. Owen, 8. B 
Stewart and J. S. Ready became associated with Jol 
W. Palmer as the Westport Lumber Company, whic! 
operates a saw mill and planing mill at Westport, Ore 
on the lower Columbia, J. S. Stoddard having retired 
from the firm. Mr. Palmer is president and gene 
manager, Mr, Stewart is vice president, and Mr, Owe 
will he seeretary and have charge of the office details 
The offices of the old Westport Lumber Company hav: 
been removed from the Concordia building to the ney 
and handsome Corbett structure, Fifth and Morrison, i! 
suite 711-12-13, where the Nehalem Investment Company, 
of which Mr. Owen is manager, has been located since the 
building was opened for occupancy. The new company 
will begin work in a few days repairing and renovating 
the plants with the intention of having them ready fo! 
full blast by the first of the yeag. Extensive improve 


ments will be made in that a new planer and a ‘try 
kiln will be added to the planing mill department. The 
plant has a daily capacity of 100,000 feet and han 
dles both rail and water shipments. 
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A. B. Wastell, seeretary of the American Lumber 
Trades Congress, is sending out 50,000 copies of the 
code of trade ethics for ‘distribution among lumbermen 
in the United States and Canada, for the purpose of 
arousing interest in favor of the adoption of the code. 
The copies are being sent to the secretaries in the va 
rious distriets, with request to have them forwarded to 
everybody believed to be interested therein. 

An item of particular interest to lumbermen through 
out the country, but particularly on this coast, is the 
following, which appears in the government’s daily 
Consular and Trade Reports Bulletin of November 24. 
It says: 


Consul General William Martin veports that until lately 
all large quantities of lumber and timber landed at Hankow 
came from the states of Washington and Oregon. Japan has 
recently come into possession of the timber lands of the 
Yalu district and is supplying the Hlankow market with 
timber from 2'4 feet square down, as well as all the lumber 
required, It is like American white pine. The timber costs 


thout $26.50 gold a thousand, and the lumber about $34.50 . 


au thousand, delivered in Iankow 


George MeLeod, of the Hammond Lumber Company, 
Astoria, left for San Francisco a few days ago to con 
fer with the headquarters in relation to business. In 
the meantime affairs at the mill are in charge of 
John Shaw, who otherwise looks after the mills of 
the Curtiss Lumber Company, at Mill City, Ore. 

George MeCarthy is the new manager for the Wheeler 
Lumber & Bridge Supply Company, with offices in the 


Columbia building, this city. Mr. MeCarthy sueceeds 
(. KF. Jones, who has gone to Stella, Wash., to take 
charge of the Chehalis Lumber ¢ OMmpany *s interests 


there 

The tug Geo Rh. Vosburg, whieh left here this week 
for Nehalem, had on board machinery for a planing 
mill, to be established there by M Edee. This is the 
first planer to go into Nehalem and it will undoubtedly 
be greatly appreciated since it will henceforth not be 
necessary to send away for mill work. 

Ernest HH Mever, local representative of Charles R. 
MeCormick & Co., with offices in the Chamber of Com 
company dispatched 

Vellowstone laden 
during the week. The 
company has 30,000,000 feet to go out during the next 
ninety days and its fleet of steam schooners will be kept 
n the move continually handling it. 


meree building, reports that the 
the steam schooners Cascade and 


with lumber for California 


U. G. Riehards, of San Franciseo, was here during 
veck and placed orders for several million feet of 


Kr, L totsford, of the FF. | Botsford Lumber Com 
nv, left for Denver 


\. i. Annes, the ney 


few davs ago on business. 


western representative of the 


Cream City Sash & Door Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; the 
Moster- Munger Company, Chicago, IIL, and the Lroquois 
Door Company, Buffalo, N. Y., who has just opened 

dquarters in ‘Tacoma, called on the mill work trade 


this city during the week intending to place orders, 


The Allen & Buoy Lumber & Shingle Company, of 


his city, has started up its two shingle mills on the 
Cowlitz, and are now putting 500,000 shingles a day 
the market The firm has also branched out to han 


tle mill specials—short stuff, generally described as odds 
a ens 


(reorye K 


Merrill, president of Morrison-Merrill Com 


muy, Wholesale lumber dealers, Salt Lake City, is in 
eity for a few days, looking over the situation. 
The ¢ \. Smith Luinber & Manufacturing Company 


he first of this month began running its big mill at 
Marshfield, Ore, night and day This gives the plant a 
pacity of from 400.000 to 500.000 feet a day. 

The Northwest Door Company, this city, had a lucky 
escape from a destructive fire a few days ago when, 
hrough some manner or other, flames broke out in the 
oiler room, The flames were discovered and put out 
efore more damage than the destruction of about 6,000 
feet of lumber had been done. Samuel Connell, manager 
tf coneern, says that the local demand for mill work 
is been so satisfactory that there has been no induee- 
ment to reach out for eastern business, although, of 
uurse, there is no telling when conditions might change, 
Prices, he deelares, are not satisfactory, however. He 
wys stocks are pretty well exhausted, a fact that goes 
to show that the demand keeps up pretty well with the 
tant ’s capacity Taken as a whole, trade for the 
mast year has been the largest in the history of the 
coneern, The company has made some improvements re 
cently in the nature of installing a Grand Rapids system 
of dry kiln, Mr. Connell believes it will prove satisfac 
tory, as the test he PAVE the other day dried in perfect 
Inanner a green piece of lumber two inches thick in less 
than forty hours. He had the pieee eut in twain and 
found that the drying process had been complete and 
even throughout 





AN INTERESTING PAMPHLET. 

‘What the Western Electrie Company Is Doing to In 
rease the Central Station Load” is the title of an in 
teresting pamphlet recently prepared by the Western 
Mlectrie Company, 463 West street, New York city. In 
this booklet attention is ealled to the importance of eo 
operation between the electrical manufaeturers and cen 
tral stations. The Western Electrie Company has been 
condueting an aggressive campaign for inereasing the 
load of central stations, deriving its benefit in propor- 
tion to the suecess with which its efforts have met. This 
campaign has been conducted largely in the teehnical 
press, trade papers and popular magazines, advocating 
cleetrie motor drive and electrie illumination, Some in 


teresting comment is given on this subject and an appeal 
fo central stations for their eoéperation in order to se- 
cure mutually satisfactory results. A eopy of this 
pamphlet will be sent on request to, the eompany. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Building Operations Heavier—Large Lumber Sale 
Closed— All Mills Running on Full Time 
Personal Notes of the Trade. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Dee. 5.—The local lumber situa- 
tion is still looking up and by the first of the year at 
the present rate of improvement everybody should be 
making money. If the retailers do not prosper during 
the coming year they will have themselves to blame for 
not asking a proper price for lumber. Stocks in the city 
are low as a rule. It is reported that the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Company, which has large mills on Grays harbor 
and Puget sound, has bought four large cargoes of 
lumber from other manufacturers in order to replenish 
the stocks in their yards. The pine association is still 
working on the new Domestic List, which is to be put 
into use next year. It is understood that it is proposed 
that 10 percent of hemlock is to be permitted in fir 
cargoes, although it is seldom that the proportion runs 
that high. A little hemlock is frequently met with. Fir 
lumber in the higher grades remains scaree, and at the 
rate of increase in eastern rail shipments from the 
northwest prices must advance. The new reduced rates 
from California points to the east went into effect 
December 3, and it is expected that this will help to 
considerably improve the tone of the market here. The 
reduction amounts to a little less than 10 percent. It 
averages about 5 cents a hundred pounds on fir lumber 
and its manufactured products. 

Redwood has been favorably affected by the improved 
conditions in fir and the market remains good for white 
pine and sugar pine, It is hoped that the redwood rail 
conditions also will be improved so that shipping of this 
important California product to the east may be resumed 
on a large seale the coming season. 

Arrivals of lumber from the north have been rather 
light this week owing partly to heavy weather along the 
Coast which has delayed the steam schooners bound to 
this port. 

The building outlook in this city continues good, and 
although there may be a slight falling off during some 
of the winter months the building boom will be limited 
only by the money market. Large structures will be 
erected as fast as suitable loans can be secured. During 
November 455 building permits were issued, with a total 
estimated valuation of $2,943,943. This shows a slight 
increase in total valuation over the October and Septem- 
ber figures. A large building project is being seriously 
considered here at the suggestion of the California Pro- 
motion Committee and a site has been selected. It is 
purposed to erect an auditorium somewhat similar to the 
one built in Denver for the National convention and use 
it for mass meetings, conventions ete. The estimated 
cost of the undertaking is $1,000,000, 

It is rumored in inside cireles that the C. A. Smith 
Lumber Company, which has a new mill in operation at 
Coos bay with a daily capacity of 250,000 feet, has closed 
a contract with the Charles Nelson Company, of this 
city, to supply 5,000,000 feet of lumber a month at a 
low price delivered at mill. The Charles Nelson Com- 
pany has a fleet of steamers, which will be utilized to 
transport this lumber, principally fir, to San Pedro. The 
Consolidated Lumber Company, which has large yards in 
southern California, will handle these cargoes on arrival, 
it is understood, 

New rates on lumber shipments originating at Hum- 
boldt bay beeame effective this week. They were estab- 
lished on proportional figures applying from San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, East Oakland, Oakland wharf, Black 
Diamond and Cornwail via the Southern Paeifie, and 
San Francisco, Oakland, Ferry Point, Point San Pablo, 
Richmond, Bay Point, Black Diamond, Antioch and 
Stockton via the Santa Fe. Contrary to expectation 
there is no excess rate charged on shipments of shingles 
in either straight or mixed earloads. Rates to New 
Mngland are S80 cents and to the balanee of seaboard 
points 75 cents; to Chieago and common points, 55 
cents; to Missouri river common points, 50 cents; to 
Colorado common points, 40 cents. The rate applies on 
lumber and its specified products, covering sash, doors, 
blinds, carpenters’ moldings of all descriptions, pipe 
material, tubing and box material. As previously noted 
the terms seaboard common points and other defined 
territories will become obsolete with the new tariff. The 
seaboard common points have been cut into Groups A, B 
and ©, and similarly other territories have been cut into 
groups instead of being eared for under territorial 
headings. 

The Weed Lumber Company's big saw mills at Weed, 
Cal., have been forced to close on account of snow and 
rain interfering with logging operations. The finishing 
plant and box faetory will operate continuously. 

The storm of this week was accompanied by snow in 
the high mountains in some districts and heavy weather 
will probably result in the closing of a large proportion 
of the white pine and sugar pine mills for the season. 
It has been a long season and many of the mills have 
made big fall euts. 

S. M. Hauptman has returned from Portland, where 
he recently spent several days on important business. 
Contracts were closed for the construction and equip 
ment of a large modern saw mill at St. Helens, Ore. 
The mill is to be completed and in operation in a few 
months. Charles R. MeCormick & Co., of this city, have 
heen buying large quantities of fir lumber on the lower 
Columbia river for several years past, both for the Cali- 
fornia and foreign markets. In order to permit of 
further enlargement of this business this firm has decided 
to erect a mill of its own with a capacity of approxi- 


























ORDER NOW 


Red Cedar Siding and Shingles 


POSTS, POLES, FIR BRIDGE 
PLANK, YARD STOCK. 








Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Company 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
13th and Farnam 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
207 19th Ave. North 








‘ LetusTell You 


Something about the service we 
give our customers on 


Fir, Cedar and Spruce 
Red Cedar Shingles. 











Car and Cargo Shippers. 


Nelson Lumber Company, 
862-3-4 Empire Building 
\ Mills at Tacoma, Wash. SEATTLE, U.S. A. “— 


FIR LUMBER»? TIMBERS 


MIXED CARS OF 


CEDAR LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


LUMBER EXCHANGE 
SEATTLE 


MILLS AT GREEN SPUR, WASH. 
SHIPMENTS VIA SOO LINE. NO. PAC. & GN. 

















miro or... RED GEDAR SHINGLES 
Fst shingles on the market today. ft) ft st 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 


Waddill-Lingham Lumber Co., Southwestern Representative, 
311 Keith-Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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MONTANA, IDAHO, E. WASHINGTON. 
IDAHO 4%» WESTERN 


WHITE PINE LUMBER 
LARCH LUMBER and IDAHO 
WHITE PINE LATH 








CEDAR POLES, POSTS and PILING 


We are manafacturers, Eastern yard and factory trade 
solicited. Correspondence solicited. 


THe LACLEDE LUMBER CO. 


LACLEDE, IDAHO 








Western Pine Lumber 


in all forms for yard trade. 


Steam Kiln Dried Factory Plank. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 


MILAN, WASHINGTON. 


BOX SHOOKS 


Manufacturers. 














Pine and Fir 
LUMBER. 


Klickitat Pine Lumber Company, 
GOLDENDALE, WASH. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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(ipa SEATTLE, WASHINGTON“ 
Show Wisdom 


Buy now while prices are down and 
don’t wait until everybody con- 
cludes to buy. We don’t believe 
rate will be advanced and 


FIR TIMBERS 


or any of our west coast lumber 
bought now will prove a good in- 
vestment. 


E. H. Lewis Lumber Co. 


Successor to Lewis & Hughes. 


General Office, SEATTLE, WASH. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, NEW YORK OFFICE; 
1502 Fisher Building. 907 No. 18 Broadway. 

















Are Try Upright 
Red Cedar 


You Shingles in 
R ea dy? Straight Cars 


1x4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring. 
56x4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 

1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 
3%x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
34x4 inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS. GRADES GUARANTEED 


FIR YARD STOCK A SPECIALTY. 


Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Representatives: J. D. HAYFORD, Fargo, N. D.; 
3. A. CHLER, Burlington, Ia.; R. T. MEANS, McPherson, Kan. 














Manufacturers of the Peerless 


‘Sauk Valley Soft Fir” 


Mills at DARRINGTON, WASH. 














‘\ 
| Will Meet Reliable Competition | 


We guarantee our grades 
to be as good as the best 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
Lumber and Lath 
Cedar Shingles 
Cedar Shingles in straight cars or mixed with Cedar Lumber. 
MILLS: RENTON, WASH. 


BONDS-FOSTER LUMBER CO., 














~ Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. / 








mately 100,000 feet of lumber a day. A planing mill 
will be run in connection with the plant, and both rail 
and water shipping facilities will be provided. The com- 
pany has a fine fleet of steam and sailing schooners, the 
steam craft being the Yosemite, Yellowstone, Cascade 
and Shoshone. The sailing vessels include the schooners 
Alpena and Irene. The new mill, which is to be operated 
largely for the export trade, will be equipped by the 
Allis-Chalmers Company with a single band mill, resaw 
ete. Also an Allis-Corliss type twin engine 22x36. The 
site is being cleared and the remaining details of the 
equipment are being worked out. About 2,100 feet of 
water frontage is included in the site and a wharf with 


1,000 feet of frontage will be constructed. The cor- 
poration which has been organized by the MeCormick 
interests for carrying on this branch of the business is 
to be called the St. Helens Mill Company. 

William R. Thorsen, of the West Side Lumber Com- 

pany, has returned from a trip to the mill at Tuolumne, 
which is cutting pine at the rate of 50,000,000 feet per 
year. ‘ , 
Selwyn Eddy, president of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, will return Monday next from a trip to the mill at 
Seotia, which, it is said, will continue in operation with 
a double shift until next February, when it will close for 
repairs. 





PROGRESS OF A WEEK IN THE GREAT CENTRAL SOUTH. — 





Estimated that About 85 Percent of the Mills Are in Operation—Sawn Timber Market Shows 
Added Strength—Cuban Trade Stagnant. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Dee. 8.—A_ slight increase has 
been noticed in the volume of business handled, though 
trade volume is still short of normal. Prices all round 
are better supported and the talk of advances with the 
first of the year is becoming general. Some of the 
manufacturers even go so far as to say that they person 
ally care little whether they sell any stock at December 
quotations, so confident are they that prices will go up 
within the next sixty days. An average advance of $1 
is predicted in cypress. In yellow pine the predictions 
are less specific, but it is said that some of the millmen 
have during the last few days disposed of stock at raised 
prices for some items. ‘The railroads are said to bu 
increasing their purchases. Exports still remain quiet, 
though the shipments out of New Orleans were probably 
larger last week than for any week during the last sixty 
days, due in part to two shipments which were almost 
large enough to be termed “‘eargo shipments,” one to 
South African ports and the other to the continent. The 
movement of staves continues of fair proportions, but 
the hardwood exportation is still curtailed. There is 
said te be little activity in European lumber marts, whieh 
accounts for the slack trade. Lumber stocks at the 
points of export are not large, so that the dullness has 
had no marked effect upon the prices obtained for sueh 
business as was placed. 

The sales representatives of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company have begun their annual pilgrimages to the 
mills, though the visiting program this year is consider- 
ably different from that of last December, when they 
foregathered in New Orleans in a bunch and made the 
tour of the mills in a special train. This season the 
management of the company has devised a new plan, 
whereby the company’s representatives will be assembled 
in groups of five or six at intervals of a few days and 
sent over the mills. The purpose of the trip is of course 
to familiarize the salesmen with the wood they are han 
dling, the conditions of manufacture, of stocks ete. It 
is believed that four or five visiting the mills together 
will have a much better chance for individual study of 
conditions than if the entire selling staff descended in a 
body. The first squad arrived in New Orleans last 
Saturday and is now making the trip to the mills, hav- 
ing visited Bowie yesterday. It is composed of Jake 
Kaufman, representing the company in Memphis terri- 
tory; D. C. Cummings, of Lowell, Mass.; Herbert Gregg, 
of Indianapolis; E. C. Hunter, New York, and R. S. 
Walker. Tomorrow the following are scheduled to arrive: 
F. E. Giffen, Cincinnati; G. S. Hardy, Springfield, Il; 
G. W. Petrie, St. Louis; John C. Ray, Waco, Tex.; L. 
S. Gould, Pittsburg. On the 12th will arrive T. F. 
Candler, Wichita, Kan. (representing south Kansas) ; 
J. S. Crockett, Des Moines; A. K. Eaton, Reading, Pa.; 
B. L. Stephenson, Wichita; KE. A. Sundsen, Chieago, On 
the 16th will come IH, A. Hoover, Ashley, IIL; N. H. 
Huey, Kansas City (representing north Kansas); H. M. 
Humphrey, Lincoln, Neb.; C. A. Pratt, Kansas City, and 
H. Ray, Louisville, Ky. On January 5 are expected J. 
P. MeHugh, Philadelphia; L. T. Vay, Quiney, Tll.; W. 
J. Hattuek, Peoria; D. R. Winn, Columbus, Ohio; G. C. 
Williams, Enid, Okla., and Hl. J. Dunn, of Syracuse, 
N. Y. Each party will spend from ten days to two 
weeks in the south getting a line on the producers’ end 
of the business and getting in closer touch with milling 
and stoek conditions. 

Franklin Greenwood, general sales manager for the 
Great Southern Lumber Company, with headquarters at 
Chicago, who has been in New Orleans and Bogalusa for 
some days, left for home this week. During his stay 
here Mr. Greenwood announced the appointment of W. 
W. Cumlock as the company’s general export agent, with 
headquarters at New Orleans, Mr. Cumlock is a young 
man of energy and experience and has represented San 
born Bros., of Moss Point, until recently in northern 
territory. He will establish his offices in the Maison 
Blanche building. The Great Southern Lumber Company 
will handle a considerable export trade through this port, 
its easy reach of the mills and exceptionally favorable 
transportation facilities making it the logical point of 
export. The company made its first large export ship- 
ment during the week, when a large consignment of 
lumber and timbers for mining purposes was sent out to 
Delagoa Bay, South Africa. The South African order, 
which is understood to be about 1,000,000 feet in all, is 
one of the largest yet shipped out from the Gulf ports 
to the dark continent, and is said to have been landed 
largely through the efforts of Mr. Cumlock. The Great 
Southern Lumber Company is increasing its daily output, 
having put on a night shift at the big Bogalusa mill a 
few days ago. Mr. Greenwood expresses himself opti- 
mistically regarding the business outlook for the coming 
year. 


The accumulation of water hyacinths in Bayou La- 
fourche, between Napoleonville and Thibodaux, is alarm 
ing the residents of that vicinity and threatens, unless 
removed, to check navigation. E. Sundberry, of the 
Napoleon Cypress Company, in his capacity as president 
of the parish association, will take steps to enlist the aid 
of the army engineers to combat the pest, aceording to 
recent advices from Napoleonville. 

C, F. Woods, A, Poitevent and C. Z. Smith, according 
to a dispatch from Meridian, Miss., have disposed of 
their holdings in the Meridian Planing & Creosoting 
Company to EK, A. Spinks and will retire from the eom 
pany. The new management, upon taking charge of the 
business, elected the following officers: EK. A. Spinks, 
president; J. D. Poythress, vice president; HK. R. Chis 
holm, secretary; C. H. Barr, treasurer, and C. W. Poy 
thress, superintendent. 

The Ingram-Day Lumber Company, at Lyman, Miss., 
is now running full time with a crew of 240 men. M. L. 
Waggoner, for a number of years with the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Company, is in charge of the plant as manager. 

A site for the Hardwood Lumber Company's plant and 
the stave mill, both recently mentioned as having been 
secured by Alexandria, has been selected. Surveys have 
been completed for the buildings and switches and several 
carloads of machinery for the hardwood mill arrived last 
week, 

A dispatch from Gibsland, La., states that, through the 
efforts of J. L. Dalton, $100,000 of Kansas City capital 
has heen added to the former Dalton-Wakeman Lumber 
Company and that $90,000 will be spent at onee in bet 
terments, including the doubling of the mill’s eapacity. 

C. C. Mengel and ©. R. Mengel, of the C. C. Mengel & 
Bro. Company, of Louisville, Ky., arrived in New Orleans 
yesterday on the steamer Ellis from Honduras, where 
they have been inspecting the company’s holdings and 
operations. With them returned J. R. Foster, one of 
the company’s superintendents. The company is an 
extensive importer of mahogany, a great deal of its 
imports being handled through New Orleans. ©. C. 
Mengel recently visited Pensacola and was quoted to the 
efYeet that his company might next year put in a saw mill 
at that port to trim the logs of all surplus wood before 
shipment into the interior. 

Some complaints of ear shortage are coming from 
North Louisiana points. A recent dispatch from Monroe 
states that one railroad had orders last week for 500 
more box ears than it could supply. The mills along the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific are making heavy de 
mands for ears and the Tremont & Gulf railroad is 
taking all the ears it can get from the Vicksburg, Shreve 
port & Pacifie to supply the five mills of the Tremont 
Lumber Company. It is said that the volume of lumber 
shipments from that territory is being greatly restricted 
by lack of sufficient ears. 

S. M. Bloss, of the Lyon Cypress Company, Garyville, 
was in New Orleans yesterday. Mr. Bloss states that 
his company will put on a night shift about the first of 
the year. 

The Robinson Veneer, Lumber & Box Company has 
just been ineorporated, with headquarters in New 
Orleans and a eapital stock of $50,000. The incorpo 
rators are C, W. Robinson, a prominent local lumberman; 
J. G. Robinson and Wyatt H. Ingram, jr., the last being 
trust officer of the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company and 
the representative of that company in its capacity as 
co-receiver of two large Mississippi lumber companies. 
The new company is authorized to engage in a general 
manufacturing and selling business and will handle yel 
low pine, cypress and hardwoods for export. 

Exports during the week were as follows: 

Steamship Comedian, Liverpool—27,200 oak staves, 7,179 
pieces pitch pine lumber, 3,155 pieces oak lumber, 252 pieces 
pine half timbers. 

Steamship City of Dcthi, Havre 
2,000 pieces oak lumber. 

Bark Fortuna, Oporto—79,200 oak staves. 

Steamship Arkadia, Porto Rico—1,951 bundles box mate- 
rial, 5,889 pieces pine lumber. ’ 

Steamship West Point, Hamburg and Bremen—2,322 pieces 
cottonwood lumber, 356 pieces ash lumber, 7,347 tank staves 
54 ash logs, 5,134 pieces pine lumber, 29,306 oak staves. 

Steamship Lecelsior, Havana—1,320 bundles box mate 
rial. 

Steamship Joseph Vaccaro, Ceiba—-1,156 cross ties. 

Steamship Torr Head, Belfast and Dublin—6,723 pieces 
gum lumber, 2,034 pieces walnut lumber, 4,648 pieces pine 
lumber, 24 ash logs, 50,000 gum staves, 1,469 pieces pine 
lumber, 34,225 pieces heading, 6,000 staves. a 

Steamship Crown of Galicia, Glasgow and Havre—725 
pieces pine lumber, 95 ash logs, 456 bundles hickory lumber, 
234 bundles gum lumber, 304 ash logs, 190 persimmon logs, 
8,400 small oak staves. 

Steamship ibis, Port Cortez—475 pieces re lumber. 

Steamship City of Megrico, Vera Cruz and Tampico—970 
pieces poplar lumber, 8,091 bundles box shooks, 380 pieces 
ash lumber, 792 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Cuban, Liverpool—2,450 pieces pine lumber. — 

Steamship Comus, New York—33,750 feet lumber, 2,185 
bundles box material. 
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Steamship Asian, London—7,200 staves, 5,000 pieces gum 
lumber, 2,000 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Rosina, Tela and Celba—1,300 cross ties, 10 
pieces piling, 132 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Sevilla, Hamburg—9,195 pieces oak lumber, 
300 cases pencil slats, 124 cases spokes, 243 sacks shuttle 
blocks, 53,333 oak staves, 2,125 tank staves, 3,372 pieces 
gum lumber, 1,084 bundles gum lumber, 1,541 packages han- 
dles, 154 persimmon logs, 66 pieces heading, 12,789 pieces 
pine lumber, 16,632 pieces walnut lumber, 512 bundles wal- 
nut lumber, 110 walnut logs, 825 pieces cottonwood lumber, 
190 poplar logs, 1388 bundles poplar lumber, 430 pieces pop- 
jar lumber. 

Steamship Tampican, Liverpool—609 bundles, 12 cases 
handles, 1,477 pieces gum lumber, 6,222 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Angello Ciampi, Genoa—73,702 oak staves. 

Steamship African Prince, Delagoa Bay, Ports Natal and 
Elizabeth and Cape Town—304,566 feet pine lumber, 237,- 
411 feet pine timber, 18,960 feet oak and gum lumber, 20,000 
feet cypress !umber. 3 

Steamship Senator, Liverpool—9,887 staves, 5,205 hickory 
bolts. 

Steamship IMeredia, Colon—8,912 pieces yellow pine lum 
ber. 

Steamship Progresso, Santiago, Manzanilla and Cienfue 
vos -248 bundles box material. ; 

Steamship Proteus, New York—8,785 bundles box material. 

Steamship Sandyford, Dunkirk—4,988 pieces oak lumber. 
“84 bundles oak lumber. 

Steamship Brasileno, Alicante and Barcelona 
staves, 18,000 staves. 

Steamship Jacob Bright, Hamburg and London—896 pieces 
pine lumber, 12 poplar logs, 56 walnut logs. 





171,530 


Lumber receipts for the week (coastwise shipments) 
totaled 1,130,000 feet, 1,635 logs, 84,000 staves. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Dec. 7.—During the last three 
weeks approximately 85 percent of the mills have been 
in operation, turning out probably 60 percent of a nor- 

mal production. Owing to increased demand, many of 
those plants which have been idle for many months 
ure making preparations to resume operations, and within 
the next few weeks, unless conditions undergo material 
changes for the worse, practically all of the small oper 
itors will be shipping lumber. The prices for stock 
moving to the interior are better and every indication 
points toward strengthening and advancement. In the 
export market stocks are moving freely and command 
ing good and slowly increasing figures. 

On the rivers and creeks of this section large numbers 
if logs are being carried to Moss Point and other mill 
ing ports on the Gulf and are finding ready sale at 
yood prices. Many river men have rafts staked and 
ready for floating. Some of those engaged in this work 
own small mills and as soon as the rafts made up 
ire carried to the Gulf the plants probably will be 
started, and the products moved by rail to the interior or 
xport markets. 

The dry kilns of the Fain-Fagin Lumber Company, 
it Mahned, will be immediately rebuilt. The parapher 
uatlia for a 72 hour steam kiln is en route and the 
kilns will be working in the course of a fortnight. The 
ld kilns were destroyed by fire several weeks ago. 

wing A. Walker, secretary of the Mississippi Pine As- 
wiation, is representing the Marbury Lumber Company, 

f Birmingham, Ala., in this section. 

The local purchasing office of the Nourse-Taylor 
umber Company, of Chicago, has been moved from the 
l‘irst National bank to the Carter building. This pur 
hasing branch is managed by B. C. Godwin. 

The new saw mill of the Kola Lumber Company, of 
‘ola, this state, is about completed and will start up 

the course of a few days. This plant, which has a 
lily capacity of approximately 75,000 feet of lumber, 
eplaces the old mill destroyed by fire several months 
0, 

The new machinery for the Lumbermen’s Manufac 
iring Company is ready to be installed, and by January 

the faetory should be in operation. To the mill (which 
as formerly a cross arm factory, operated under the 
ame of the Lewis Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
ninkrupt) will be added machinery to be brought from 
suffalo, N. Y. E. E. Williams is operating a box 
ictory and wooden novelty enterprise in New York 

ty but, after several trips to Hattiesburg, Mr. Will- 
ms decided to remove to the south. After he has 

‘tten his machinery to Hattiesburg Mr. Williams, it is 

derstood, will become general manager of the com 
ined mill, which will do a custom dressing business 

addition to its other kinds of work. 
\ report from Seminary, this state, north of this 
ty, on the Gulf & Ship Island railroad, says a paper 
ill will soon be erected at that point, a number of 
Wa capitalists being the promotors of the enterprise. 
site for the property has been secured and the gentle 
en behind the move, it is reported, intend to secure 
cir power from a small stream and dam. The paper 
| be made from bay lumber, a wood that grows pro- 
sely in the purlieus of Seminary. 

lhe work of reconstructing the large Hattiesburg 

w mill of the J. J. Newman Lumber Company is well 

der way and the contractors, who have been in the city 

r some time, will try to have the mill ready for opera 

in by the appointed time. In addition to cleaning the 

‘e the foundation has been dug and much other 

rk has been done. The Newman company will add 

ore tracts to its yards to facilitate the handling of 
us and lumber. 

The Ambreeht Lumber Company, of which C, H. Am- 

recht is president, recently purchased for its saw mill, 

Hathorn, Miss., a tract of pine timber consisting of 

‘ aeres, the total stumpage being estimated at 7,000, 

) feet. The Ambreeht Lumber Company is a whole 

ling econeern of this city. 

©. D. Benedict, of Peoria, Ill, was in the city during 
lie last week. Mr. Benedict is head of the large whole- 
ale firm of C. D. Benedict & Co., which maintains a 
branch office in Hattiesburg, with W. L. Babbitt as 
inanager, 

The headquarters of the Alabama Saw Mill Com. 
any, one of the Marbury Lumber Company’s allied in- 


terests, have been removed to this city rrom Marbury, 
Ala. This company is one of the most prominent whole- 
saling companies in the yellow pine field and its removal 
to Hattiesburg reflects very forcibly the prominence 
of this city as a yellow pine center. C. C. Vaughn, 
secretary and general manager of the Alabama Saw Mill 
Company, has his offices at 310 Ross building. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MosBILE, ALA., Dee. 7.—The South American business 
has taken another start lately and a substantial number 
of schedules are being passed around for estimates. 
The hope is expressed that a steady trade may be main- 
tained in this important branch of the Gulf’s commerce, 
and there is every indication now of such continuance. 
No change is noted in prices. A few slight concessions 
are noted within the last two or three weeks, but the 
market has strengthened again and probabilities favor 
moderate advance in the near future. The exports of the 
last week to South American ports were fairly heavy, ag- 
gregating 8,313,000 feet from the various Gulf ports. 
The exports for the last three months have been about 
48,500,000 feet, which record exceeds the same months 
of last year by about 12,000,000 feet, but 4s considerably 
below a quarter year’s supply for the Plate region. 

In the West Indian trade the Cuban business is still 
in a stagnant conditions, no awakening being observable 
since the election of two or three weeks ago. The gen- 
eral commercial and agricultural conditions appear fa- 
vorable, the sugar and tobacco crops showing promise, 
and orange crop promising to be the largest ever pro- 
duced. Considerable time, however, may be requisite be 
fore recovery from the extreme business depression of the 
last few months extends to the purchase of lumber. The 
inquiries from Porto Rico are fairly numerous and mod 
erate business is offering from other islands of the West 
Indian group. Prices show a strong upward tendency 
and the mills are disposed to hold firmly to quotations 
which are several dollars above those prevailing during 
the summer months. No. 2 Cuban stock is selling to 
shippers at about $12 to $13 for 8-inch, $13.25 to $14 for 
10-inch and $14.25 to $15.50 for 12-ineh. Their quota- 
tions to buyers in the island are necessarily advancing 
in sympathy with the inereased cost of stock and the 
difficulty of closing transactions is inereased thereby. 
Delay by island buyers is likely to result in further ad- 
vaneed cost. 

Some added strength is noted during the last week or 
ten days in the conditions prevailing in the sawn timber 
market on the Gulf, and nothing less than 25 cents is 
considered for timber of 30-feet average and good qual 
ity, and several sales have been made at 26 cents. This 
strengthening has been general at the various Gulf 
ports and producers are slow in closing sales unless their 
ideas of value are realized. Arrivals at the ports are 
light and stocks at each port are exceedingly low. 

No improvement .is noted in the European demand 
and both orders and inquiries seem limited to parcel lots, 
dull trade and advanced prices reducing purehases to 
immediate needs. Stocks at Liverpool, Manchester and 
Glasgow are overheavy, but consist chiefly of old and 
inferior wood, fresh arrivals having been well absorbed. 
London stocks are unusually low and the same is true at 
some of the more important of the outports. All lines 
in the timber trade of the United Kingdom share in the 
depression which pervades other industries and reeovery 
is still uneertain. In both the British and continental 
markets prices are decidedly strong. Offerings are held 
for the prices quoted and buyers no longer anticipate 
a break, the prospect of further advances being gen- 
erally coneeded. Some revival in ordinary business must 
he displayed, however, before any transactions of note 
can be expected. i 

Prices for heartface and prime lumber at the Gulf 
ports are maintained and as high as $33 is said to have 
been paid for 11-inch and up, though $31 is nearer the 
standard value and is really higher than conditions 
abroad will justify. It is reported that low water in the 
Rhine is the cause of the marked check in transactions 
for early delivery. The Rhine district is a large con- 
sumer of these goods and its absence from the market 
causes continental importers to be indisposed to buy un- 
less concessions are made, but as former prices afforded 
shippers barely first cost the tendency is to await Febru- 
ary or March shipment. 

In the interior trade the coastwise market is showing 
a fair improvement, but rail shipments do not display 
any material advance, and there is a little disappoint- 
ment that the close of November finds the trade so little 
changed from its preélection state. The conservative 
view has all along been that substantial inerease could 
hardly be expected before the new year, and belief in a 
good season following that date is as firm as ever. Much 
1s hoped for in the way of buying for railroad use and 
some increase in that line appears already, but in a cau- 
tious and quiet way. 

It is believed that the requirement of 1909 for rail 
way equipment and constructive work will compare fa 
vorably with those of the busy years of the past. Re 
newal and maintenance have been neglected during the 
last year of stagnation and large expenditures are ab- 
solutely necessary to care for the growth of traffie that 
is already in sight. Easier financial conditions enable 
provision for such outlay and reeords from the ear 
building companies show that the movement toward re- 
placement is already under way. . 

The interior hardwood trade is moving along encourag- 
ingly and prices tend steadily upward. Quartered oak 
is particularly strong, with seanty supplies, and almost 
any price is obtainable. Export business does not ap- 
pear in large volume, but prices are firm and rising 
and the outlook is generally satisfactory. Wagon oak 
planks have shown a decided advance and instead of be- 
ing a drug in the market, as was the ease-months ago, 
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KAPOWSIN LUMBER CO., Kapowsin. 
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Show Wisdom 


Buy now while prices are down and 
don’t wait until everybody con- 
cludes to buy. We don’t believe 
rate will be advanced and 


FIR TIMBERS 


or any of our west goast lumber 
bought now will prove a good in- 
vestment. 


E. H. Lewis Lumber Co. 


Successor to Lewis & Hughes. 
General Office, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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mately 100,000 feet of lumber a day. A planing mill 
will be run in connection with the plant, and both rail 
and water shipping facilities will be provided. The com- 
pany has a fine fleet of steam and sailing schooners, the 
steam craft being the Yosemite, Yellowstone, Cascade 
and Shoshone. The sailing vessels include the schooners 
Alpena and Irene. The new mill, which is to be operated 
largely for the export trade, will be equipped by the 
Allis-Chalmers Company with a single band mill, resaw 
ete. Also an Allis-Corliss type twin engine 22x36. The 
site is being cleared and the remaining details of the 
equipment are being worked out. About 2,100 feet of 
water frontage is included in the site and a wharf with 


1,000 feet of frontage will be constructed. The cor- 
poration which has been organized by the MeCormick 
interests for carrying on this branch of the business is 
to be called the St. Helens Mill Company. 

William R. Thorsen, of the West Side Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a trip to the mill at Tuolumne, 
which is cutting pine at the rate of 50,000,000 feet per 
year. ‘ 

Selwyn Eddy, president of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, will return Monday next from a trip to the mill at 
Scotia, which, it is said, will continue in operation with 
a double shift until next February, when it will close for 
repairs, 





PROGRESS OF A WEEK IN THE GREAT CENTRAL SOUTH. 





Estimated that About 85 Percent of the Mills Are in Operation—Sawn Timber Market Shows 
Added Strength—Cuban Trade Stagnant. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Dee. 8.—A slight increase has 
been noticed in the volume of business handled, though 
trade volume is still short of normal. Prices all round 
are better supported and the talk of advances with the 
first of the year is becoming general. Some of the 
manufacturers even go so far as to say that they person- 
ally care little whether they sell any stock at December 
quotations, so confident are they that prices will go up 
within the next sixty days. An average advance of $1 
is predicted in cypress. In yellow pine the predictions 
are less specific, but it is said that some of the millmen 
have during the last few days disposed of stock at raised 
prices for some items. The railroads are said to be 
increasing their purchases. Exports still remain quiet, 
though the shipments out of New Orleans were probably 
larger last week than for any week during the last sixty 
days, due in part to two shipments which were almost 
large enough to be termed “cargo shipments,” one to 
South African ports and the other to the continent. The 
movement of staves continues of fair proportions, but 
the hardwood exportation is still curtailed. There is 
said to be little activity in European lumber marts, which 
accounts for the slack trade. Lumber stocks at the 
points of export are not large, so that the dullness has 
had no marked effect upon the prices obtained for such 
business as was placed. 

The sales representatives of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company have begun their annual pilgrimages to the 
mills, though the visiting program this year is consider- 
ably different from that of last December, when they 
foregathered in New Orleans in a bunch and made the 
tour of the mills in a special train. This season the 
management of the company has devised a new plan, 
whereby the company’s representatives will be assembled 
in groups of five or six at intervals of a few days and 
sent over the mills. The purpose of the trip is of course 
to familiarize the salesmen with the wood they are han 
dling, the conditions of manufacture, of stocks ete. It 
is believed that four or five visiting the mills together 
will have a much better chance for individual study of 
conditions than if the entire selling staff descended in a 
body. The first squad arrived in New Orleans last 
Saturday and is now making the trip to the mills, hav- 
ing visited Bowie yesterday. It is composed of Jake 
Kaufman, representing the company in Memphis terri- 
tory; D. C. Cummings, of Lowell, Mass.; Herbert Gregg, 
of Indianapolis; E. C. Hunter, New York, and R. S. 
Walker. Tomorrow the following are scheduled to arrive: 
F. E. Giffen, Cincinnati; G. 8. Hardy, Springfield, Ill; 
G. W. Petrie, St. Louis; John C. Ray, Waco, Tex.; L. 
S. Gould, Pittsburg. On the 12th will arrive T. F. 
Candler, Wichita, Kan. (representing south Kansas) ; 
J. S. Crockett, Des Moines; A. K. Eaton, Reading, Pa.; 
B. L. Stephenson, Wichita; E. A. Sundsen, Chieago. On 
the 16th will come If. A. Hoover, Ashley, Ill.; N. H. 
Huey, Kansas City (representing north Kansas); H. M. 
Humphrey, Lineoln, Neb.; C. A. Pratt, Kansas City, and 
H. Ray, Louisville, Ky. On January 5 are expected J. 
P. MeHugh, Philadelphia; L. T. Vay, Quiney, Ill; W. 
J. Hattuek, Peoria; D. R. Winn, Columbus, Obio; G. C. 
Williams, Enid, Okla., and H. J. Dunn, of Syracuse, 
N. Y. Each party will spend from ten days to two 
weeks in the south getting a line on the producers’ end 
of the business and getting in closer touch with milling 
and stock conditions. 

Franklin Greenwood, general sales manager for the 
Great Southern Lumber Company, with headquarters at 
Chicago, who has been in New Orleans and Bogalusa for 
some days, left for home this week. During his stay 
here Mr. Greenwood announced the appointment of W. 
W. Cumlock as the company’s general export agent, with 
headquarters at New Orleans. Mr. Cumlock is a young 
man of energy and experience and has represented San 
born Bros., of Moss Point, until recently in northern 
territory. He will establish his offices in the Maison 
Blanche building. The Great Southern Lumber Company 
will handle a considerable export trade through this port, 
its easy reach of the mills and exceptionally favorable 
transportation facilities making it the logical point of 
export. The company made its first large export ship- 
ment during the week, when a large consignment of 
lumber and timbers for mining purposes was sent out to 
Delagoa Bay, South Africa. The South African order, 
which is understood to be about 1,000,000 feet in all, is 
one of the largest yet shipped out from the Gulf ports 
to the dark continent, and is said to have been landed 
largely through the efforts of Mr. Cumlock. The Great 
Southern Lumber Company is increasing its daily output, 
having put on a night shift at the big Bogalusa mill a 
few days ago. Mr. Greenwood expresses himself opti- 
mistically regarding the business outlook for the coming 
year. 


The accumulation of water hyacinths in Bayou La- 
fourche, between Napoleonville and Thibodaux, is alarm 
ing the residents of that vicinity and threatens, unless 
removed, to check navigation. E. Sundberry, of the 
Napoleon Cypress Company, in his capacity as president 
of the parish association, will take steps to enlist the aid 
of the army engineers to combat the pest, according to 
recent advices from Napoleonville. 

C. F. Woods, A. Poitevent and C. Z. Smith, according 
to a dispatch from Meridian, Miss., have disposed of 
their holdings in the Meridian Planing & Creosoting 
Company to E, A. Spinks and will retire from the eom 
pany. The new management, upon taking charge of the 
business, elected the following officers: KE. A. Spinks, 
president; J. D. Poythress, vice president; E. R. Chis 
holm, secretary; C. H. Barr, treasurer, and C. W. Poy 
thress, superintendent. 

The Ingram-Day Lumber Company, at Lyman, Miss., 
is now running full time with a crew of 240 men. M. L 
Waggoner, for a number of years with the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Company, is in charge of the plant as manager. 

A site for the Hardwood Lumber Company’s plant and 
the stave mill, both recently mentioned as having been 
secured by Alexandria, has been selected. Surveys have 
been completed for the buildings and switches and several 
carloads of machinery for the hardwood mill arrived last 
week, 

A dispatch from Gibsland, La., states that, through the 
efforts of J. L. Dalton, $100,000 of Kansas City capital 
has heen added to the former Dalton-Wakeman Lumber 
Company and that $90,000 will be spent at once in bet 
terments, including the doubling of the mill's capacity. 

C, C. Mengel and C. R. Mengel, of the C. C. Mengel & 
Bro. Company, of Louisville, Ky., arrived in New Orleans 
yesterday on the steamer Ellis from Honduras, where 
they have been inspecting the company’s holdings and 
operations. With them returned J. R. Foster, one of 
the company’s superintendents. The company is an 
extensive importer of mahogany, a great deal of its 
imports being handled through New Orleans. ©. C. 
Mengel recently visited Pensacola and was quoted to the 
effeet that his company might next year put in a saw mill 
at that port to trim the logs of all surplus wood before 
shipment into the interior. 

Some complaints of ear shortage are coming from 
North Louisiana points. A recent dispatch from Monro¢ 
states that one railroud had orders last week for 500 
more box cars than it could supply. The mills along the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific are making heavy de 
mands for ears and the Tremont & Gulf railroad is 
taking all the ears it can get from the Vicksburg, Shreve 
port & Pacific to supply the five mills of the Tremont 
Lumber Company. It is said that the volume of lumber 
shipments from that territory is being greatly restricted 
by lack of sufficient cars. 

8S. M. Bloss, of the Lyon Cypress Company, Garyville, 
was in New Orleans yesterday. Mr. Bloss states that 
his company will put on a night shift about the first of 
the year. 

The Robinson Veneer, Lumber & Box Company has 
just been incorporated, with headquarters in New 
Orleans and a capital stock of $50,000. The ineorpo 
rators are C, W. Robinson, a prominent local lumberman; 
J. G. Robinson and Wyatt H. Ingram, jr., the last being 
trust officer of the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company and 
the representative of that company in its capacity as 
co-receiver of two large Mississippi lumber companies. 
The new company is authorized to engage in a general 
manufacturing and selling business and will handle yel 
low pine, cypress and hardwoods for export. 

Exports during the week were as follows: 

Steamship Comedian, Liverpool—27,200 oak staves, 7,179 
pieces pitch pine lumber, 3,155 pieces oak lumber, 252 pieces 
pine half timbers. 

Steamship City of Delhi, Havre—5,000 pieces gum lumber, 
2,000 pieces oak lumber. 

Bark Fortuna, Oporto—79,200 oak staves. 

Steamship Arkadia, Porto Rico—1,951 bundles box mate- 
rial, 5,889 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship West Point, Hamburg and Bremen—2,322 pieces 
cottonwood lumber, 356 picces ash lumber, 7,347 tank staves 
54 ash logs, 5,134 — pine lumber, 29,306 oak staves. 

Steamship Excelsior, Havana—1,320 bundles box mate- 
rial. 

Steamship Joseph Vaccaro, Ceiba—1,156 cross ties. 

Steamship Torr Head, Belfast and Dublin-—6,723 pieces 
gum lumber, 2,034 pieces walnut lumber, 4,648 pieces pine 
lumber, 24 ash jogs, 50,000 gum staves, 1,469 pieces pine 
lumber, 34,225 pieces heading, 6,000 staves. aa 

Steamship Crown of Galicia, Glasgow and Havyre—725 
pieces pine lumber, 95 ash logs, 456 bundles hickory lumber, 
234 bundles gum lumber, 304 ash logs, 190 persimmon logs, 
8,400 small oak staves. 

Steamship Hlbis, Port Cortez—475 pieces pine lumber. — 

Steamship City of Merico, Vera Cruz and Tampico—970 
pleces poplar lumber, 8,091 bundles box shooks, 380 pieces 
ash lumber, 792 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Cuban, Liverpool—2,450 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Comus, New York—33,750 feet lumber, 2,185 
bundles box material. 
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Steamship Asian, London—7,200 staves, 5,000 pieces gum 
lumber, 2,000 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Rosina, Tela and Celba—1,300 cross ties, 10 
pieces piling, 132 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Sevilla, Hamburg—9,195 pieces oak lumber, 
300 cases pencil slats, 124 cases spokes, 243 sacks shuttle 
blocks, 53,333 oak staves, 2,125 tank staves, 3,372 pieces 
gum lumber, 1,084 bundles gum lumber, 1,541 packages han- 
dles, 154 persimmon logs, 86 pieces heading, 12,789 pieces 
pine lumber, 16,632 pieces walnut lumber, 512 bundles wal- 
nut lumber, 110 walnut logs, 825 pieces cottonwood lumber, 
190 poplar logs, 138 bundles poplar lumber, 430 pieces pop 
lar lumber. 

Steamship Tampican, Liverpool—609 bundles, 12 cases 
handles, 1,477 pieces gum lumber, 6,222 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Angello Ciampi, Genoa—73,702 oak staves. 

Steamship African Prince, Delagoa Bay, Ports Natal and 
Elizabeth and Cape Town—304,566 feet pine lumber, 237,- 
411 feet pine timber, 18,960 feet oak and gum lumber, 20,000 
feet cypress !umber. 

Steamship Senator, Liverpool 
bolts. 

Steamship Meredia, Colon 
ber. 

Steamship Progresso, Santiago, 
248 bundles box material. - 

Steamship Proteus, New York—8,785 bundles box material. 

Steamship Sandyford, Dunkirk—4,988 pieces oak lumber. 
284 bundles oak lumber. 

Steamship Brasileno, 
staves, 18,000 staves. 

Steamship Jacob Bright, Hamburg and London 
pine lumber, 12 poplar logs, 56 walnut logs. 


9,887 staves, 5,205 hickory 
8,912 pieces yellow pine lum 


Manzanilla and Cienfue 


xOSs 


Alicante and Barcelona—171,530 


896 pieces 


Lumber receipts for the week (coastwise shipments) 
totaled 1,130,000 feet, 1,635 logs, 84,000 staves. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HIATTIESBURG, Miss., Dee. 7.—During the last three 
weeks approximately 85 percent of the mills have been 
in operation, turning out probably 60 percent of a nor- 
mal production. Owing to increased demand, many of 
those plants which have been idle for many months 
are making preparations to resume operations, and within 
the next few weeks, unless conditions undergo material 
changes for the worse, practically all of the small oper 
ators will be shipping lumber. The prices for stock 
moving to the interior are better and every indication 
points toward strengthening and advancement. In the 
export market stocks are moving freely and command 
ing good and slowly inereasing figures. 

On the rivers and creeks of this section large numbers 
of logs are being carried to Moss Point and other mill 
ing ports on the Gulf and are finding ready sale at 
Many river men have rafts staked and 
ready for floating. Some of those engaged in this work 
own small mills and as soon as the rafts made up 
ire carried to the Gulf the plants probably will be 
started, and the products moved by rail to the interior or 
export markets, 

The dry kilns of the Fain-Fagin Lumber Company, 
it Mahned, will be immediately rebuilt. The parapher 
nalia for a 72-hour steam kiln is en route and the 
kilns will be working in the course of a fortnight. The 
ld kilns were destroyed by fire several weeks ago. 

Ewing A. Walker, secretary of the Mississippi Pine As- 
sociation, is representing the Marbury Lumber Company, 
it Birmingham, Ala., in this section. 

The local purchasing office of the Nourse-Taylor 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, has been moved from the 
l‘irst National bank to the Carter building. This pur 
hasing branch is managed by B. C. Godwin. 

The new saw mill of the Kola Lumber Company, of 
Kola, this state, is about completed and will start up 
n the course of a few days. This plant, which has a 
aily capacity of approximately 75,000 feet of lumber, 
eplaces the old mill destroyed by fire several months 
yo, 

The new machinery for the Lumbermen’s Manufac 

iring Company is ready to be installed, and by January 

the factory should be in operation. To the mill (which 
as formerly a cross arm factory, operated under the 
ame of the Lewis Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
vinkrupt) will be added machinery to be brought from 
suffalo, N. Y. E. E. Williams is operating a box 
actory and wooden novelty enterprise in New York 
ty but, after several trips to Hattiesburg, Mr. Will 
ims decided to remove to the south. After he has 
itten his machinery to Hattiesburg Mr. Williams, it is 
nderstood, will become general manager of the com 
ined mill, which will do a custom dressing business 
addition to its other kinds of work. 

A report from Seminary, this state, north of this 

ty, on the Gulf & Ship Island railroad, says a paper 

ill will soon be ereeted at that point, a number of 

wa capitalists being the promotors of the enterprise. 

site for the property has been secured and the gentle 
en behind the move, it is reported, intend to secure 
cir power from a small stream and dam. The paper 

ll be made from bay lumber, a wood that grows pro 

sely in the purlieus of Seminary. 

rhe work of reconstructing the large Hattiesburg 

w mill of the J. J. Newman Lumber Company is well 

der way and the contractors, who have been in the city 

r some time, will try to have the mill ready for opera 

in by the appointed time. In addition to cleaning the 

e the foundation has been dug and much other 

rk has been done. The Newman company will add 

‘re tracts to its yards to facilitate the handling of 

4s and lumber. 

"he Ambreeht Lumber Company, of which C. H. Am- 

echt is president, recently purchased for its saw mill, 

Hathorn, Miss., a tract of pine timber consisting of 

> acres, the total stumpage being estimated at 7,000, 

) feet. The Ambreeht Lumber Company is a whole 

ling eoneern of this city. 

(. D. Benedict, of Peoria, Ill, was in the city during 

© last week. Mr. Benedict is head of the large whole- 

‘le firm of C. D. Benedict & Co., which maintains a 
ranch office in Hattiesburg, with W. L. Babbitt as 
anager, 

The headquarters of the Alabama Saw Mill Com- 
"ny, one of the Marbury. Lumber Company’s allied in 


yood prices. 


terests, have been removed to this city rrom Marbury, 
Ala. This company is one of the most prominent whole- 
saling companies in the yellow pine field and its removal 
to Hattiesburg reflects very forcibly the prominence 
of this city as a yellow pine center. C. C. Vaughn, 
secretary and general manager of the Alabama Saw Mill 
Company, has his offices at 310 Ross building. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MoBILE, ALA., Dee. 7.—The South American business 
has taken another start lately and a substantial number 
of schedules are being passed around for estimates. 
The hope is expressed that a steady trade may be main- 
tained in this important branch of the Gulf’s commerce, 
and there is every indication now of such continuance. 
No change is noted in prices. A few slight concessions 
are noted within the last two or three weeks, but the 
market has strengthened again and probabilities favor 
moderate advance in the near future. The exports of the 
last week to South American ports were fairly heavy, ag- 
gregating 8,313,000 feet from the various Gulf ports. 
The exports for the last three months have been about 
48,500,000 feet, which record exceeds the same months 
of last year by about 12,000,000 feet, but 4s considerably 
below a quarter year’s supply for the Plate region. 

In the West Indian trade the Cuban business is still 
in a stagnant conditions, no awakening being observable 
since the election of two or three weeks ago. The gen- 
eral commercial and agricultural conditions appear fa 
vorable, the sugar and tobacco crops showing promise, 
and orange crop promising to be the largest ever pro 
dueed. Considerable time, however, may be requisite be 
fore recovery from the extreme business depression of the 
last few months extends to the purchase of lumber. The 
inquiries from Porto Rico are fairly numerous and mod 
erate business is offering from other islands of the West 
Indian group. Prices show a strong upward tendency 
and the mills are disposed to hold firmly to quotations 
which are several dollars above those prevailing during 
the summer months. No. Cuban stock is selling to 
shippers at about $12 to $13 for 8-inch, $13.25 to $14 for 
10-inch and $14.25 to $15.50 for 12-inch. Their quota 
tions to buyers in the island are necessarily advancing 
in sympathy with the increased cost of stock and the 
difficulty of closing transactions is increased thereby. 
Delay by island buyers is likely to result in further ad 
vanced cost. 

Some added strength is noted during the last week or 
ten days in the conditions prevailing in the sawn timber 
market on the Gulf, and nothing less than 25 cents is 
considered for timber of 30-feet average and good qual 


ity, and several sales have been made at 26 cents. This 
strengthening has been general at the various Gulf 


ports and producers are slow in closing sales unless their 
ideas of value are realized. Arrivals at the ports are 
light and stocks at each port are exceedingly low. 

No improvement .is noted in the European demand 
and both orders and inquiries seem limited to parcel lots, 
dull trade and advanced prices reducing purchases to 
immediate needs. Stocks at Liverpool, Manchester and 
Glasgow are overheavy, but consist chiefly of oll and 
inferior wood, fresh arrivals having been well absorbed. 
London stocks are unusually low and the same is true at 
some of the more important of the outports. All lines 
in the timber trade of the United Kingdom share in the 
depression which pervades other industries and recovery 
is still uncertain. In both the British and continental 
markets prices are decidedly strong. Offerings are held 
for the prices quoted and buyers no longer anticipate 
a break, the prospect ef further advances being gen- 
erally conceded. Some revival in ordinary business must 
be displayed, however, before any transactions of note 
can be expected. 

Prices for heartface and prime lumber at the Gulf 
ports are maintained and as high as $33 is said to have 
been paid for 11-inch and up, though $31 is nearer the 
standard value and is really higher than conditions 
abroad will justify. It is reported that low water in the 
Rhine is the cause of the marked check in transactions 
for early delivery. The Rhine district is a large con- 
sumer of these goods and its absence from the market 
causes conlinental importers to be indisposed to buy un- 
less concessions are made, but as former prices afforded 
shippers barely first cost the tendeney is to await Febru- 
ary or March shipment. 

In the interior trade the coastwise market is showing 
a fair improvement, but rail shipments do not display 
any material advance, and there is a little disappoint- 
ment that the close of November finds the trade so little 
changed from its preélection state. The conservative 
view has all along been that substantial increase could 
hardly be expected before the new year, and belief in a 
good season following that date is as firm as ever. Much 
1s hoped for in the way of buying for railroad use and 
some increase in that line appears already, but in a cau- 
tious and quiet way. 

It is believed that the requirement of 1909 for rail 
way equipment and constructive work will compare fa 
vorably with those of the busy years of the past. Re 
newal and maintenance have been neglected during the 
last year of stagnation and large expenditures are ab- 
solutely necessary to care for the growth of traffie that 
is already in sight. Easier financial conditions enable 
provision for such outlay and records from the ear 
building companies show that the movement toward re 
placement is already under way. . 

The interior hardwood trade is moving along encourag- 
ingly and prices tend steadily upward. Quartered oak 
is particularly strong, with seanty supplies, and almost 
any price is obtainable. Export business does not ap- 
pear in large volume, but prices are firm and _ rising 
and the outlook is generally satisfactory. Wagon oak 
planks have shown a decided advance and instead of be- 
ing a drug in the market, as was the ease ‘months ago, 
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We Ship Promptly 


FIR LUMBER 


Vertical Grain 


FLOORING 


RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 


Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G, FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr.Go, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Ni C. W. GRIGGS, Chairman, Board of Trustees. 
Ki E. G. GRIGGS, President. 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

GEO. BROWNE, Sec’y. and Treas, 



































We own and operate the following mills: 
KAPOWSIN LUMBER CO., Kapowsin. 
BISMARCK MI: L COMPANY, Bismarck. 
ADNA MILL COMPANY, Adna. 

NORTH SHORE LUMBER Cu., Tacoma. 


FOSTER LUMBER CoO. 


TACOMA, WASH. 














The Hill Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
EVERYTHING IN 


COAST PRODUCTS 








We especially want to move 
Fir Dimension and Timbers 
and Red Cedar Shingles. 











OFFICES: 
MINNEAPOLIS, 845-7 Security Bank Bidg. 


OMAHA, 592 Brandies Bidg. 
CHICAGO, Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


DENVER, Rocky Mountain Timber Co. 


IN FOREST LAN 


Second edition. The humor and sentiment of 
the lumber industry, in verse. $1.25, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 








By DOUGLAS MALLOCH, 
“the lumberman poet.” 








315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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WANTED. 
Turpentine Privilege 


$5.00 to $6.00 Per Acre. 


CUP SYSTEM USED. 


Prefer Tracts 10,000 Acres Upward. 


WRITE AT ONCE TO 
J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


First National Bank Building, 
cuicacé. 





Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


ey Sager Patent Axes 


and Highest Quality 


! al Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 


Right Quality—Right Prices. 


Write Us. WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 














KANSAS CITY. 














C. J. CARTER LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo., 


Are offering the following Short Leaf Yellow Pine at low prices and 
for immediate shipment: 
t. 2x10 and 12-10 to 20 No. 1 and No. 2 Com. 
fe 2x6—10 to 20 No. 2 Com 
ft. 1x12—12 and 16 No. 1 Com. 
ft. 1x12—10 to 20 No. 2 Com. 
000 ft. 1x10—12 to 16 No. 1 Com. 
ft. 1x8—10 to 14 No. 1 Com 
ft. 2x4 to 2x12—all lengths” No. 3 Com. 8S. 
17, ‘000 ft. 1x8 and 10—S. Lap and D. & M. 
2 


from No. 
18,000 ft. 


and E. 
(droppings 


). 
1%x1%x4 to 14—No. 1 Kiln dried. 
car 544x4—10 to 16 No. 2 Ceiling. 
car %x4—10 to 16 No. 2 Ceiling 
Write us for prices on gen- Cc. J. CARTER LUMBER Co. 
eral yard and shed stock. KANSAS CITY, MO, 











For Quick Shipment fisaree",, 
5 CARS, 2x4—10 to |6’ 
5 CARS, 2x6—I0 to 16’ 

J. H. TSCHUDY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale and Retail 
YARDS, 2300 TO 2316 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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C. D. Benedict & Co., 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Nothing but 


YELLOW PINE 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Chicago Office. 
1240 Old Colony Bldg, 


Southern Office, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 








‘The C. R. SCHWARTZ 
LUMBER CO. 





Manufacturers 
Rough 
and 


Dressed 
Lumber. 


Specialty 


White 
Oak 
Bill Stock 


Cut to Order. 








Mills in Arkansas and Missouri. 











| General Offices, ELKVILLE, ILL. rf 





now meet ready demand. First grade walnut is bringing 
top prices and whitewood is showing improvement in 
demand and values. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Building Continues Active—Many Dealers Are Al- 
ready Taking Inventory—Light Stocks the 
Rule—Personal and Pertinent Items. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Dee. 8.—More cold 
throughout the Kansas City territory since the last re 
port has still further lessened the prospects for any con 
siderable amount of retail lumber trade during Decem 
ber, and while for the last two or three years the coun 
try dealers have been having a nice line of business dur 
ing the last month of the year, winter has set in so early 
that they can not expect anything for the balance of this 
month except a little trade for repair work. Those who 
handle coal in connection with lumber are, of course, 
busy, and their coal trade to date has been considerably 
ahead of normal. The cold weather has not as yet made 
any material impression on the demand at Kansas City. 
Building continues active and the dealers have had a 
brisk business during the season, which has been fully 
up to the normal trade, and in some better. Re 
ports from some of the other larger places in the south 
west are of similar nature, and in the cities the Decem 
ber business should not be materially less than that of 
November. . Reports from travelingmen indicate that 
some of the dealers are already taking invoice, and that 
a considerable percentage of them will do so this month, 
cleaning up their reeord of the year’s business from one 
to four weeks earlier than usual. As a rule, they will 
invoice with light stocks, as it has been the general pol 
icy of the dealers to run their stocks low for invoicing 
purposes. It is entirely probable that in most cases the 
dealers will be gin to replenish their 
they have done invoicing, if market conditions are right, 
and that some of them, at least, are figuring on doing 
this is indicated by the present inquiry coming to whole 
salers for prices on stock of various kinds. 

For the next week or two the demand for 
wholesale from the retail vards will be slow, and since 
the first of the month orders have not been numerous. 
Some of the wholesalers look for the next week or ten 
days to be the dullest of the year, and after that they 
look for a steady revival in the demand as the dealers 
begin to come into the market for stock for their next 
trade. As a matter of faet, while orders are 
scarce, an inquiry for various kinds of yard stock is 
noted, and as the markets are either stationary or show a 
stiffening tendency the situation is favorable for an early 
buying movement, something many of the wholesalers 
confidently expect. Conditions pertaining to the special 
stock trade have been growing gradually better for the 
last thirty days, and at this time a more general inquiry 
is noted for factory from the east for railroad 
and car material than for the last year. The railroads 
have been coming into the market quietly and in the ag 
gregate, a large amount of business has been placed, giv 
ing the mills that cut railroad stock a satisfactory supply 
of orders for the present. Factories of various kinds, 
while not placing orders lavishly, are ordering more freely 
than for many months, and the feeling in manufactur 
ing circles is one of hopefulness and expectation that 
next year will witness a big general demand for lumber 
at prices on a noticeably basis than the present 
markets. 

W. M. Beebe, 


cases, 


stocks as 


soon as 


lumber at 


season s 


stock 


higher 


of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, ar 
rivel home December 5 from a two weeks’ trip to 
Texas and Louisiana lumber centers. He found the 
millmen more hopeful than he has seen them for a long 
time, and notwithstanding orders are not numerous just 
now, they are making preparations to handle a big busi 
ness immediately after the first of the year. Mr. Beebe 
estimates that mill stocks are from 25 to 30 percent less 
than a vear ago, and at least 15 percent below normal, 
with the assortment badly broken at all points. The 
manufacturers are holding prices stationary and are not 
figuring on any decline in the market. 

The first official announcement of the meeting of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association will be mailed 
to the members this week, although they already have 
been advised through the trade journals to the effect 
that the annual will take place January 26-28, at Kan 
sas City, in the Convention hall. Applieations for space 
for headquarters and for exhibits in the hall have come 
in freely during the Jast two weeks and the most of the 
floor space already has been contracted for. Everyone 
seems to like the idea of holding the convention in the 
big hall, and the traveling salesmen say that with very 
few exceptions their customers are making their plans 
to attend the convention. 

The Lumber Selling Company is the 
wholesale concern with offices in the 
R. R. Richardson, formerly president and general man 
ager of the Acme Lumber Company, Houston, Tex., will 
be general manager, and Eugene Abbott, formerly seere 
tary of the Many Lumber Company, Many, La., will be 
secretary and treasurer of the new concern. The com 
pany represents a combined lumber cut of 500,000 feet 
daily and a daily shingle output of 1,000,000 shingles. 
The company will handle long and short leaf yellow pine, 
cypress, Pacifie coast pine and hardwood lumber, and 
will deal also in Ccast doors, blinds, columns and red 
cedar shingles in car lots. 

Brief Mention. 
T. C. Sherwood returned home today from an extended trip 


to the yellow pine mills, and found stocks generally badly 
broken. 


style of a new 
Arlington building, 


weather 


I’. H. Lindsly has ordered 
in a yard at Collinsville, 
Lindsly Lumber Company. 

William J. Tucker, manager of the 
pany’s yard, this city, reports a good year's 
says that business is keeping up well for the season. Mr. 
Tucker is proud of his new lumber shed, which is one of the 
handiest and best arranged sheds in the southwest. 

Joe Bernardjne, mavager of the William Buchanan Com 
pany, says that he expects next year to be one of the best. 
After business starts in about March, he believes the lumber 
business will be satisfactory to all parties It is one of the 
most promising features of busivess that all the men heavily 
interested and connected with large business concerns are¢ 
so optimistic at this time over the outlook for next year 
Without an exception all are enthusiastic over the prospects 

R. A. Norton, of the Norton Lumber Company, is in the 
south on a short business trip. © Norton, who receatly 
returned from the south, says the outlook in that territory 
is fine and all feel greatly encouraged : 

L. J. Gilles, manager of the Badger La 
yard, this city, is well satistied with the 
looks for a good year to come Mr 
erable heavy timbers in his trade, 
packing house district, has 

Charles W. Green, 
Company, is at Higyg 
ports an 


a stock of lumber 
Okla., under the 


and will put 
name of the 


Lumber Com 
business and 


Foster 


tmiber Company's 
year’s trade and 
(iitles handles consid 
and being located in’ the 
a demand for such 
manager of the Belcher-Stine I 
inson, Ark., this week Mr 
uplift in business the last month 

George Magely’s friends 
last year in his lumber 


umbet 
Green re 


have missed him very much the 
business, but George has not been 
idle by a great deal know, he has been working 
on a new invention which may be called a press feeder, and 
it last has completed Phe litth: machine is a perfect 
success and ‘so all that Mr. Magely has been saying it 
would do » hi it attached to a neostyle and it easily 
feeds 200 sheets of paper a minute and can feed 500 rh 
possibilities of the invention are great and Mr. Magely bas 
received tinany words of encouragement on it 

I. Miller, president the Lo’ Anguille 
spending the month at the mills of the 
and Oklahoma Mi ller’s heat hia 
during the last month 

I. BE. Koch has recently ret 
of the American Lumber Co 
inanager, vind 
mill is located at 
manager of the 
sis City 


The Paine 


As some 


Lumber (ompany ls 
ompany in Arkansas 

greatly improved 
urned om a Visit to the mill 
mpany, of which he is the local 
reports a good outlook for next year The 
Albuquerqu N. M Charles I’. Wade, the 
company, soon will visit Mr. Koch in Kan 


Lumber Company has moved its local office into 
ole Long building Karl Kenyon, who has charge of the 
local office reports a great nerease in business since the 
election, and is exhibiting some tine doors in his office 

Frank Hodges, manager of the ‘Tri-State Lumber Company, 
has returned from his Seasthher trip in Arkansas Ile has no 
stories of large killings o1 ' » but found some good 
seaknane Mr. Hodges he several trophiis for tine shooting 
in Kansas : l me short time next veut 
in Alaska ‘ lath Kan., will give an 
At Tome F . ra he companys yard in Olathe, to 
show tris nds the me Nh ‘ hed, which the company think 
s the finest she tof | ‘Its kind in Kansa 

R. M. Bruce, BE. LL. Bruce and Ro G. Bru all lumber 
have recently bought the mill ot he €l on Lumber Com 
pany, at Grannis Ark This whl become part of the 
Bruce Liber Company, so that now the Bruce family wil 
be manufacture wholesaler und retailers in the lumber 
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and manager. All of the fifteen lumbermen under 
wiiters are identified actively with the lumber business 
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of careful and conservative management under the 
ciples guiding this branch of trade business, 
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LUMBER UNDERWRITERS. 


»/ well 


INSURANCE j 


We protect you 


FRE - INSURANCE 


Managed by Lumbermen—and confined to insur- 
ing lumber and lumber working plants exclusively 
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operation. 
adjustment of losses. 


LUMBER UNDERWRITERS policy of insurance is non-assessable and 


is issued in the standard form required by New York and other states. 


LUMBER UNDERWRITERS fire insurance business is strictly a lumber 


trade proposition and is the practical result of the trade association idea of co- 
It stands for the low and nght premium charge and for the equitable 


STRENGTH OF THE POLICY 


Deposit in cash by the Underwnters, 
Reserve, maintained at 50% of outstanding premiums, 


- - = $100,000.00 
95,594.97 


Over and above the cash assets every policy is guaranteed for payment 
of any loss by the below fifteen Lumbermen Underwniters— 


F. R. BABCOCK Pittsburg 
E. V. Babcock & Company. 
Ex President Pittsburg Wholesale Lumber Dealers Ass'n 
Trustee National Wholesale Lumber Dealers Ass'n 


Cc. H. CARLETON Cleveland 
The Mills-Carleton Company. 
President Cleveland Wholesale Lumber Dealers Ass'n 
Member National Wholesale Lumber Dealers Ass’n 


FRED’K W. COLE New York 
Frederick W. Cole. 
Member New York Lumber Trade Ass’n 
Treasurer National Wholesale Lumber Dealers Ass‘n 


GEORGE F. CRAIG Philadelphia 
George F. Craig & Co. 
Ex-President Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Exchange. 
Vice-President National Wholesale Lumber Dealers Ass'n 


LEWIS DILL Baltimore 
Lewis Dill & Company. 
Ex President Baltimore Lumber Exchange. 
Ex-President National Wholesale Lumber Dealers Ass‘n 


ROBERT W. HIGBIE New York 
Robert W. Higbie Company. 
Member Adirondack Manufacturers and Shippers Ass'n 
Vice-President National Wholesale Lumber Dealers Ass'n 


W. A. HOLT Oconto, Wis. 
Holt Lumber Company. 
Ex-President Northwestem Hemlock Mfrs. Ass’n 
Trustee National Wholesale Lumber Dealers Ass'n 





W. 


H. 


Cc. LAIDLAW 
R. Laidlaw Lumber Company. 
Member Lumbermen’s Association of Ontario. 


Member National Wholesale Lumber Dealers Ass'n 


SHUMWAY LEE Buffalo 
Mixer & Company. 

Member Buffalo Lumber Exchange. 

Member National Wholesale Lumber Dealers Ass'n 


Toronto, Canada 


ROBERT C. LIPPINCOTT Philadelphia 


Robert C. Lippincott. 
Ex-President Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Exchange. 
Ex-President National Wholesale Lumber Dealers Ass'n 


EUGENE F. PERRY New York 


Cc. 


FRANK C. RICE 


Secretary National Wholesale Lumber Dealers Ass'n 
H. PRESCOTT, Jr. Cleveland 


Saginaw Bay Company. 
Ex-President Cleveland Wholesale Lumber Dealers Ass'n 
President National Wholesale Lumber Dealers Ass'n 


Springfield, Mass. 
Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company. 

Member Adirondack Manufacturers and Shippers Ass'n 

Member National Wholesale Lumber Dealers Ass'n 


HORACE F. TAYLOR Buffalo 


M. 


Taylor & Crate. 
Member Buffalo Lumber Exchange. 
Member National Hardwood Lumber Dealers Ass'n 


S. TREMAINE Buffalo 
Montgomery Brothers & Company. 

Member Buffalo Lumber Exchange. 

Member National Wholesale Lumber Dealers Ass'n 








WE ASK YOUR CO-OPERATION AND PATRONAGE. 
NOT SECURE LOWER PREMIUM RATE OR SAFER PROTECTION IN 
THE INSURANCE MARKET. 


Write us at The Home Office for any Infor- 


mation Concerning Lumber Fire Insurance 


LUMBER UNDERWRITERS, 66 Broadway, New York 


YOU CAN- 
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ACTIVITY THROUGHOUT 


MISSOURI AND TEXAS. 





Optimism Among St. Louis Lumbermen — Railroads Buying Yellow Pine—Saw Mill and 
Timber Land Deals—Hardwood Situation Favorable. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 

Sr. Louris, Mo., Dec. 8.—Considerable stock was moved 
from this market this week in spite of the fact that the 
season is not one in which shippers ordinarily expect to 
do much business. Nevertheless there were two or three 
days this week when the volume of orders was surpris- 
ingly heavy, and the rest of the week’s trade was more 
than fair. Prices are still lamentably off. This state- 
ment, however, must be qualified in justice to certain 
dealers. While some shippers have been guilty of taking 
all the orders that were offered to them at deporable 
concessions, others have stood pat and refused all offers 
that were inconsistently below list price. 

The outlook in the yellow pine field is one of promise. 


So far as can be seen the future presents nothing but 
a rosy aspect. All of the large dealers are trimming 
their sails accordingly. ‘The mills are hard at work ac- 


cumulating stock, which they are not able to do with 
any degree of progress on account of shipments, which 
have been heavy all told. Mill stocks are by no means 
complete, but are still low and broken. There has been 
a fair degree of logging, the wood conditions being ex- 


cellent in most places. Stocks are low and broken in 
consumers’ hands. Retailers have little on hand and 
will not add to their holdings until after invoice time. 


The sapply at the planing mills and factories is low also, 
and the same conditions will prevail until after the turn 


of the new year. After that will come the expected 
deluge. 
The car material situation is one of great promise. 


The car companies are buying all the time, but are not 
us yet paying a fair price for their material. It is re- 
ported here that the car stock buyers have recently put 
out some pretty tempting offers, but they want to con- 
tract now at current prices and extend delivery through- 
out a long period next year. There have been no takers 
here for offers. The tie situation remains 
practically Prices are unimproved, One or 
two railroads are buying cross ties in limited amounts, 


this class of 
unchanged. 


but as a rule this class of buying is still inactive. In- 
iries, however, are coming in freely. It is a question 


It has 
in need of 


in the new 
because the 


of how early year the rush will come. 
railroads are sadly 
rolling stock. 
lumber offices in St. Louis— 
x to more properly speak, one of the handsomest suites 
of offices—is that of the new Consolidated Mills Com 
pany, headed by C. M. MeDaris, formerly of the Fergu 
son, MeDaris Lumber Company. Mr. MeDaris this week 
established headquarters on the fifth floor of the 
Chemieal building, a suite of four spacious rooms. Mr. 
MeDaris has spared neither pains nor expense in fitting 


vot to come, 


as well as new 
One of the handsomest 


ross ties 


new 


ut these offices in the latest and most approved style. 
The furniture was provided by the Derby Desk Com- 
pany and is matched throughout. This furniture is all 


light finished quartered oak. The rugs are rich and ele 
rant, in proper keeping with the richness of the fur- 
niture. Mr. MeDaris’ private office is luxurious but 
business-like. The Consolidated Mills Company has only 
been in existence month, but Mr. McDaris says that 
ts business shows a handsome net profit the first month. 

At the instance of the Rice, Stix Dry Goods Company, 
f St. Louis, Albert H. Leonard, of Shreveport, La., was 
appointed reeeiver for the Richardson, Taylor Lumber 
Company, of Shreveport, by Federal Judge Boardman. 
The assets of the company are $1,000,000, with liabilities 
of about $400,000, Inability to sell its stock, heavy 


loss 


hy fire and poor business conditions are given as a cause 
for the concern’s embarrassment. 
(’, G. Atkinson has opened up an office in the Lumber 


nen’s building and will do a wholesale yellow pine busi 
ness. Mr, Atkinson is one of the best known young lum 
hermen in St. Louis and his acquaintance extends pretty 


thoroughly throughout the whole yellow pine trade. Mr. 
\tkinson was for many years in charge of the St. Louis 


ales department of the William Buchanan Lumber Com- 
pany. He resigned this position some months 
take a much needed rest and to look around for 
rood connections so as to enable him to engage in a busi- 
ness strictly for himself. This he has at last accomplished 
to his complete satisfaction. Mr. Atkinson now has 
some fine mill connections. 

On Saturday morning C, I. Millard officially took 
charge of his new duties as general sales agent for the 
1. J. Newman Lumber Company. The particulars of 
this important charge were published first two weeks 
igo in a dispateh from Hattiesburg and again in full in 
hese columns last week. Enough office furniture was 
moved into Mr. Millard’s office last Friday to enable 
him to commence business Saturday morning. This week 
\ir. Millard will have his office comfortably settled. No 
successor has been appointed as yet to the secretaryship 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. This place 
was made vacant by the resignation of Mr. Millard. 

C. J. Mansfield, of the Arkansas Lumber Company, 
who was up from the mill this week, said that the plant 
is running daily, but not full capacity. Mr. Mansfield 
will not put the mill on full capacity until the lumber 
situation has firmed up considerably more than it has. 
This he believes will follow the advent of the new year. 


ago to 


some 


Just now, Mr. Mansfield says, business is quiet, but at 
the same time normal for this time of year. Mr, Mans- 
field looks for a big year in 1909. 

That the car stock situation is getting much better is 
the belief of C. M. Jennings, of Berthold & Jennings, a 


man who is in a position to know. Mr, Jennings says 
that inquiries are numerous and offerings are plentiful 
at current prices, but most of these offerings are for 
long time delivery and are not accepted often here. Mr. 
Jennings states that the railroads are sadly in need of 
new cars and cross ties and he looks for a lively awaken- 
ing in this class of trade just as soon as the railroads 
are in better financial shape. 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 8.—The 
showing improvement right along, both in volume of 
business and in price tone. Inquiries are coming in 
freely and there is considerable buying going on—in 


hardwood market is 


fact, some large sized orders have been reported, the 
shippers claiming that the prices were satisfactory. The 


business is better at this writing than it ordinarily is at 
this particular season of the year. This is probably 
due to the fact that the buyers realize that an early sky- 
rocketing of prices is inevitable. The impression pre- 
vails that the new year will bring with it a resumption 
of old time business. All indications point to this happy 
conclusion—in fact, with the whole country practically 
without adequate supply of lumber nothing short of a 
miracle could intervene to prevent a big year in 1909. 

E. W. Blumer, general sales agent of the Lothman 
Cypress Company, has just returned from a selling trip 
in the north. He succeeded in placing some pretty fat 
orders for Lothman cypress at prices that are more than 
$2 a thousand better than they were a few weeks ago. 
This indicated a more stable market and is one of the 
best indications as to the way the wind is blowing. Mr. 
Blumer says that the cypress market is looking much 
better in every way now. His concern is fortunate in 
having a large stock of dry cypress in St. Louis and at 
the mills and is prepared to ship dry stock in any quan- 
tity on short notice. 

W. E. Keown, president of the International Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, says that his trade is improving 
nicely. He had a much better month in November than 
he expected to have and December has started out in 
fine shape. Mr. Keown says that he has a large number 
of inquiries on hand and orders enough on his books to 
keep him going a little time. 

The most optimistic feeling prevails out at the Thomas 
& Proetz Lumber Company’s office. Here Charley 
Thomas and E. W. Wiese receive their reports from the 
mill and look over inquiries and draw pretty accurate 
conclusions regarding the hardwood lumber business. 
Both partners are a unit in the belief that the coming 
year will bring a resumption of good old fashioned lum- 
ber times. Inquiries are better, they say, and orders 
are more plentiful. The price tone is gradually improv- 
ing. The company’s mill at Belzona is running full 
capacity and accumulating stock. 

Theodore Plummer, of the Plummer Lumber Com- 
pany, says that his trade is showing considerable im- 
provement just now, although it is not anything to brag 
of. But this is naturally a quiet time and Mr. Plummer 


feels that he is getting his share of the business. He 
has great expectations for next year. 
George E. W. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehr- 


mann Hardwood Lumber Company, says that his busi- 
ness in November was better than he expected it would 
be under the trying conditions which existed in business 
circles of all kinds. He reports that his trade thus far 
in December is making a fine showing; that gum is 
showing more activity, and he looks for a big year in 
1909. 

All of the big sash and door houses here report trade 
naturally quiet just now, due to the fact that winter 
weather has put a temporary stop to building operations 
of all kinds. A. J. Siegel, of the Huttig Sash & Door 
Works, says that his trade is quiet, but no more so than 
it usually is at this time. Robert Imse, of the Imse, 
Schilling Sash & Door Company, reports that his trade 
is quiet now. He looks for a big trade next year. Roy 
Frye, of the William G. Frye Manufacturing Company, 
says that he is not so busy now, but is having as much 
work as he could naturally expect for this time of year. 
Henry Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Company, 
reports that business has slacked down just now, but 
bids fair to do itself proud after the first of the year. 
Albert Behrens, of the St. Louis Sash & Door Works, 
reports that his trade has quieted down this month, but 
that all indications point to a year of unusual activity in 
1909. 


IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, TEx., Dee. 6.—Several deals of interest in 
lumber cireles have been consummated here during the 
last few days. The transfer of the saw mill plant and 
equipment and 20,000 acres of timber land from the 
Columbia Lumber Company to the Palmetto Lumber 
Company was closed Friday, and is one of the biggest 
deals of the year, involving $500,000. On the same day 
A. ©. Ford, of Fort Worth, president .of the Palmetto 
Lumber Company, closed a deal for the purchase of the 
controlling interest in the Trinity Valley railroad, a line 
extending from Oakhurst, the location of the mill just 
purchased from the Columbia Lumber Company, to 
Dodge, a distance of seven miles. Another deal made 
recently is the sale of one-half of the stock of the 





Thompson-Ford Lumber Company, the Sabine Lumber 


Company interests being the purchasers, 
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“58 inch Thick Panel” 
Doors are Better. 





We supply them in all of A& B Quality Doors. 
Weare Stock Door Makers for particular people. 
Write us for prices, Carload or less. 








Imse-Schilling Sash & Door Co. 


Block 21st and Papin, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








LITTLE LUMBER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers. 


Southern Hardwoods. 
Red Gum a Specialty 


All Inquiries to 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE 








Band Mill, Littleton, Ark. 
Hickory Mill, Chickasawba, Ark. 








Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


Southern Hardwoods 


Special items we want to move immediately 
200,000 feet 5-8” Ash. 
200, {000 feet 3-8” to 5- 8” Plain White 
150,000 feet 1-4” to 3- 2 Quartered White Oe Oak. 
100,000 feet 5-8” to 3-4” Quartered 
50, {000 feet 5-8” Plain Red Oak. 


Hall and Angleroot Sts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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1719 Wright Bldg., 
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T. H. GARRETT LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER. 











ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Lumber that 
will bear 
Inspection 





Is the sort we manufacture and 
if you will send your orders 
direct to us you will be insured 
the genuine unadulterated article. 
Convince yourself—Try our 





.  Wehave a daily output of 500,000 
feet, modern mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va,, 
New Berne and Belhaven, N. C., 


and can ship by rail or vessel. 


We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1002 Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
18 Broadway, New York. 
191 Middle St,, Portland. Me. 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Cable Address 
*“*ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
A. B.C. Code 


and 
American eabaunen Telecode. 











| Geo. F. SLOAN & Bro. | 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


| a Ore ea bale. 


s¥eiheiealelacme » £ela acie mm a lele) alalcas 


Thin Ceiling, Mouldings, Etc. 








ELLINGTON & GUY 


INCORPORATED 
Wholesale Dealers and 


Manufacturers of RICHMOND, VA. 
Kiln Dried N.C. Pine Flooring,Ceiling,Roofers,Etc. 
VIRGINIA SAP PINE FRAMING AND BOX BOARDS 


BY CAR OR CARGO, 


Handling the output of many mills, we are prepared to 
supply your wants, Send us your inquiries, 

















YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 
. Correspondents, Savannah, Ga. 


N.Y 
The Haviland Lumber Co., 62 Pine St. 




















GARETSON, GREASON LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
WHOLESALERS 


Southern Hardwoods 


TIMES BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


























The old stockholders of the Thompson-Ford company 
pooled their stock and each sold one-half of his hold- 
ings. The purchase price, it is understood, was $300,000, 
and by this deal $100,000 was added to the assets of 
the company. J. Lewis Thompson remains the prin- 
cipal stockholder, and one of the new stockholders, J. W. 
Ferguson, of Kansas City, is next to Mr. Thompson in 
the extent of his holdings. J. Lewis Thompson remains 
president of the company, and H. G. Cern secretary- 
treasurer. The directors, as the company is now con- 
stituted, are J. W. Ferguson, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
J. W. Reynolds, of Zwalle, La.; N. P. Sanderson, of 
Texarkana, Ark.; J. P. Pondrom, of Texarkana, Ark.; 
A. C. Ford, of Fort Worth, Tex., and J. Lewis Thomp 
son and Jonathan Lane, of Houston, Tex. The Thomp 
son-Ford Lumber Company has one of the most mod 
ern and complete saw mill plants in the southwest, near 
Sour Lake, in Hardin county, and its timber holdings 
are extensive and valuable. 

A. C. Ford, of Fort Worth, spent the latter part 
of the week in Houston closing up the deals consummated 
here this week by the companies in which he is in- 
terested. 

The output of the mill of the Columbia Lumber 
Company, at Oakhurst, will be sold hereafter through 
the Vaughn Lumber Company, of Houston and San 
Antonio. E. R. Wicks will have charge of the sales in 
Houston. 








FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 


ORANGE, TEX., Dee. 6.—As.the end of the year ap- 
proaches both retailers and manufacturers are preparing 
to wind up the year’s work. While this is being done it 
is not likely that the dealers will do any great amount 
of buying and manufacturers do not anticipate that they 
will be required to exert themselves to any unusual ex 
tent to take eare of business that offers. 

Speaking of the situation in the lumber trade, a prom 
inent manufacturer said: 

The feature of the trade this week is the increasing num- 
ber of inquiries that are being received. We are daily in 
receipt of large inquiries covering the entire range of yard 
stock. We make quotations on these, and in a majority of 
instances, that is the last we hear of them. We presume, 
however, that somebody gets the business and it is good to 
know that much business has been placed somewhere in the 
yellow pine district. 

This would seem to indicate that some manufacturers 
are holding a little stiffer upper lip than others, and that 
some difference is made in the prices quoted by the dif 
ferent mills. While the market is fairly steady with an 
upward tendency, it is a fact that values have increased 
slowly and that the buoyancy in the lumber trade has not 
equaled expectations. 

Inquiries that are being received at the mill offices 
seem to indicate a heavy prospective demand from the 
northwest, and lumbermen from Kansas and Missouri, 
recently in Orange, reported the outlook as exceptionally 
good in their territory and that they look forward to 
great things next year. Texas seems also to hold out 
hopes for a big consumption of lumber next year and 
manufacturers are feeling more confident with this prom 
ise of a rosy future. 

The railroads have submitted a few good schedules 
to the mills. Just what has become of these is not 
known. <A_ good sized Roek Island sehedule was se 
eured by a large lumber concern with headquarters at 
Houston, but at a price favorable to the railroad. It is 
expected that the big railroad systems will begin early 
in the coming year to place large contracts. 

Reports from Mexico are to the effect that an im- 
provement is noted in the lumber trade, although the re 
covery is slow. .Some of the Mexican railroads are place 
ing orders and it is expected thet the Mexiean trade will 
regain its normal proportions in a comparatively short 
time. Mexico has long been a fruitful market for the 
longleaf yellow pine mills. 

No extensive shipments have been made from Orange 
mills by water, but some good sized schedules for sawn 
timber are being cut and prepared for shipment at an 
early date. 

A. W. Miller, of the Miller-Vidor Lumber Company, 
with offices in the Security building, at Galveston, that 
owns the Orange Saw Mill Company's plant, at Orange, 
reports that his company is enjoying a fairly prosperous 
and satisfactory business and is looking forward to « 
considerable boom in the lumber trade during the com- 
ing year. 

Personal Mention. 

Oscar 8S. Tam, assistant general manager of the Miller- 
Link Lumber Company, has had a severe case of the grip, 
but is on the road to recovery. 

J. D. Butler and H. S. Filson, president and general man- 
ager, respectively, of the Alexander Gilmer Lumber Com- 
pany, at Remlig, were in Orange for a day this week looking 
after important business matters. They report the outlook 
for the lumber trade encouraging. 

lL. Miller, president, and J. W. Link, general manager of 
the Miller-Link Lumber Company, left yesterday for New 
Orleans to look after some business matters and attend the 
interstate inland waterways convention in session there. 

Lk. W. Brown, general manager of the Diebert, Stark & 
Brown Cypress Company, at Donner, La., has gone to Wash- 
ington, where he will represent Orange in the hearing before 
the board of engineers on the Sabine-Neches canal improve- 
ments. 

W.. H. Stark, genera! manager of the Lutcher & Moore 

Lumber Company, went to New Orleans Thursday as a 
delegate from Orange to the interstate inland waterways 
convention. 
Cc. F. Pannewitz, after a service of many years, has sev- 
ered his connection with the Orange Lumber Company, hav- 
ing resigned his position as general manager. Mr. Pannewitz 
has made no definite plans for the future, but will not 
engage in any work right away, preparing to spend some 
time in rest and recuperation. 





EXPORT DEMAND AT BEAUMONT. 
Beaumont, TEx., Dee. 5.—Export demand for timbers 
has inereased and several of the local lumber concerns 
report more orders for this character of material than 


they are able to supply at present. The Kansas City 
Southern railroad raised its embargo on lumber consigned 
for export through this port and all is again serene with 
the export agents and shippers. More lumber and heavy 
timbers are being shipped from Port Arthur and Sabine 
than at any time in the last two years. 

A leading manufacturer ‘says he believes that much 
buying being’ done by European buyers is speculative, as 
the demand shows no increase in European countries for 
actual building purposes. He says foreign buyers believe 
something will be doing in the building line in most of 
the Kuropean countries by March, and they are buying 
lumber at current prices in order to be able to reap the 
expected harvest. 

Domestic demand has not increased much of late, but 
this was not expected, as the trade always is dull during 
December, as far as orders are concerned. 

However, every lumberman in Beaumont expressed an 
opinion yesterday that a heavy increase in demand from 
every section of the country would take place imme 
diately after the holiday season closed. Railroad orders 
for ties and bridge timbers are coming in nicely, while 
several large orders were placed this week by car manu 
facturing concerns for lumber to be used in building ears. 

Col. John MeShane, of Omaha, president of the Me 
Shane Lumber Company, accompanied by his son, Ed 
ward, arrived in this city today from their home c¢i‘y and 
will be here two weeks, They have just returne| from 
Europe, and Mr. MeShane states that while in that coun 
try he saw evidences of a growing demand for American 
lumber. The MeShane company operates a large mill 
near this city. 

The big plant of the Thompson Bros. Lumber Com 
pany, at Doucette, will not be started until the first of 
the. year. It was the original intention to start this 
plant about the middle of December. It will have a 
capacity of 130,000 feet 

Capt. George Lock, the veteran lumber manufacturer, 
of Lake Charles, was among the many visitors to Beau 
mont during the last week. Captain Lock states that 
the lumber market is showing considerable improvement. 

The schooner Martha has been chartered by the Pear 
son Lumber Company to make a number of trips from 
Port Arthur to Tampico, Mexico, carrying lumber for use 
in the big oil fields of the Pierson company near that 
city. The boat leaves Port Arthur next week on its first 
trip with a eargo of 140,000 feet of lumber. 

M. F. Parker, manager of the Chicago sales office of 
the Industrial Lumber Company, was a visitor in the city 
last week. He made a tour of the mills of the Industrial 
company before coming here. Mr. Parker states that 
the outlook in the Chicago territory is of the best, and as 
evidence thereof he received a large number of orders 
from Chieago dealers while here, mailed to him from the 
office in Chicago. He is to be married in the near future 
and the clerks and officials of the company are preparing 
to make him a suitable presentation. 

The handsome home in this city of Chester H. Easley, 
president and manager of the Seaport Lumber Company, 
was destroyed by fire early on the morning of December 
5. The loss to Mr. Easley is $11,000. No cause for the 
fire has as yet been ascertained. Mr. Easley is preparing 
to rebuild. 

Cc. 8. Moore, of Galveston, who is one of the heaviest 
holders of lumber company stock in Texas, was a visitor 
in this city last week, 

Alfred K. Woodeock, formerly connected with th 
Long-Bell Lumber Company as southern sales agent, at 
Lake Charles, came in from Chicago last week and i 
rusticating with local lumbermen. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Dee. 7.—The lumbermen are show 
ing great interest in the new state law which permits 
lands assessed at less than #5 an acre in value being set 
aside as forest reserves. John L. Kaul, head of the Kaul 
Lumber Company, of Birmingham, has sent a number 
of letters to Secretary John H. Wallace, ae, of the 
forestry commission, and a blank form is being drawn 
up to use for the applications. Secretary Wallace says 
that the Jumbermen have evidenced great interest in the 
movement. However, the whole matter will be approached 
slowly in order that too much may not be set aside or 
that the exemptions of the act be abused. 

‘robably the first reserve to be set aside will be on 
the line of the Louisville & Nashville road in Chilton 
county. ‘This is on the line of the best traveled route 
in the state,’’? said Mr. Wallace, ‘‘and if we can get it 
in good shape it will be a fine object lesson to people on 
the trains. It is the purpose of the commission to make 
this one of the best specimens of the forest reserve idea 
so that it may be a model to the rest of the state.’’ 





BAND SAW BRAZING. 

An interesting treatise on the brazing of band saws 
which should be in the hands of every saw mill man 
has recently been prepared by Joshua Oldham, presi 
dent of Joshua Oldham & Sons, manufacturers of band, 
circular and gang saws of every description and machine 
knives. This is the fifth edition of this booklet and it 
explains in detail the method used to secure a satisfac 
tory braze. Attention is called to the importance of the 
new method of brazing which has been given thorough 
tests with satisfactory results. A copy of this pamphlet 
will be mailed on request addressed to Joshua Ola.?m 
& Sons, 125 Twenty-sixth street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





NEW LOCOMOTIVE CATALOG. 

A new eatalog has been prepared by the Heisler Lo 
comotive Works, of Erie, Pa., deseriptive of its high 
grade Heisler geared locomotives. The catalog is hand 
somely illustrated and will be of interest to anyone con 
templating the purchase of locomotives. A copy can be 
secured by request to the company. 
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SATISFACTORY. CONDITIONS PREVAIL AT SOUTHEASTERN PORTS. 





North Carolina Pine Manufacturers Pleased With Volume of Business — Jacksonville Grow- 
ing As Export Center—Pine Logging Active. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NorFoLK, VA., Dee. 7.—The North Carolina pine sit- 
uation seems to be growing stronger as winter advances 
and it is claimed by manufacturers that more business 
is offered and prices are becoming firmer as January 
approaches, Inquiries and schedules for large blocks of 
stock are not hampered by the price question as they 
were earlier in the season, and evidently it is apparent 
to a great many buyers that the low stock of North 
Carolina pine at the mills was no “fairy tale.” One sig- 
nificant fact is that in a majority of instances the buying 
element is making sure of securing its wants and leav- 
ing the matter of prices to be adjusted after purchases 
have been made. Wholesale concerns at the north and 
east who are out in person for the purpose of procuring 
North Carolina pine for their respective houses appears 
to be larger than usual and indicates clearly that there 
are two strong features to be borne in mind: first, that 
they undoubted!y are not only doing a satisfactory busi 
ness but that the future promises big results; and see 
ond, they are aware of the fact that if they do not 
get their requirements placed quickly with responsible 
and reliable manufacturers their opportunities will be 
lost, at least, to a point where it will not only be dif 
ficult to procure stock but it will result in a loss of busi 
ness to them. As to the manufacturer—largely owing 
to the fact that he has, as a general proposition, little 
to offer—with his books well filled with desirable busi 
ness at advanced prices, and in view of past experiences, 
he is in position to accept or reject business as circum 
stances dictate. Another feature, which shows conelu 
sively the strength of the North Carolina pine situation, 
was brought out this week, when one of the largest man 
ufaeturers in this section, who was compelled to go out 
side in an endeavor to seeure 500,000 feet of box bark 
strips, sent his inquiry to fourteen mills and out of this 
number got only two offers. Other returns were of the 
regret style—in other words there was nothing on hand, 
Another manufacturer was handed an inquiry for 500, 
000 feet of edge culls for April delivery, New York, and 
he promptly declined it with the statement that they 
were not making quotations that far ahead. These ex 
amples are merely to show the strength of the lowest 
vrade items on the list. In the matter of box, there is 
nothing offering. It is for the buyer to take the initia 
tive in this market and it is a pretty safe assertion to 
make that it would be well for the prospective buyer to 
not only figure on paying prices as quoted in the mar 
ket report of the North Carolina Pine Association, of 
October 22, which is a present basis, but judging from 
appearances, he would be extremely fortunate if able to 
secure his requirements without having to pay an ad 
vanced price, as many are doing. It is no secret that 
prices have advanced from 50 cents to $1 a thousand 
on nearly every standard item in the market report. 
Unex 
peeted developments along building lines, owing possibly 
to the protracted open season at the north and east, have 
rather inereased the demand than otherwise, and prices 
have advanced 50 cents to $1 a thousand over the mar 
et reports of October 22. As an evidence that manu 
facturers are not altogether responsible in the matter of 
ulvaneed prices, voluntary orders from wholesalers, with 
their own prices attached, have been received at the mills, 
naming these advances, These are not exceptional cases, 
hut applies to large blocks of roofers. The all-absorbing 
juestion is getting them and getting them promptly. 

Operations throughout the North Carolina pine mill 
ction continue to be carried along on conservative lines. 

There is no accumulation of stocks noticeable. The same 
juick transition from dry kilns to cars or vessels seems 
to be the order of the day and little going in pile. 
Che labor situation, which has given little or no trouble 
the last year,‘on account of slack conditions, is begin 
ing to show itself and short supply is beginning to be 
in evidence and if the lumber interests of this section 
ire to be inflicted with a reeurrenee of two years ago, 
it will be difficult to estimate the loss that must occur, 
is it means, as it has in the past, lost time and conse 
quent inerease of cost of production, 

Woods operations are being carried on with average 
uceess. Few logs are being accumulated ahead of op 
rations. In some eases owing to existing conditions, it 
s practically impossible to do more than log the mills. 


With the Lumbermen. 


Eugene Wider, jr., of Stuttgart, Germany, spent several 
days in this section for the purpose of familiarizing himself 
with North Carolina pine, with a view of securing supplies 
for export for his German trade. Mr. Wider expressed him- 
self as being delighted with what he had seen amongst the 
‘reat mills here and expects to do a large business through 
his port. 

Ralph Souder, of the well known Philadelphia house of 
ili B. Hallowell & Co., was on the market after a line of 
North Carolina pine with which to supply his trade. Mr. 
Souder reports his company’s business as being satisfactory 
ind increasing. The question of getting adequate supplies 
how seems to be the all important one. 

tenjamin A. Groah, of Pittsburg, Pa., was in Norfolk this 
veek looking over the situation for the purpose of getting 
in early for a line of North Carolina pine. Mr. Groah states 
that conditions in Pittsburg are encouraging and a heavy 
trade is looked for throughout his section. 

L. 8. Blades, of the Foreman-Blades Lumber Company, of 
Elizabeth City, N. C., stopped over in Norfolk a few hours 
on his return home after a highly successful trip into the 
northern territory. Mr. Blades reports North Carolina pine 
trade as strong and more—it is gaining strength every day. 
Speaking of prices, he said: “I am getting 50 cents or 
better a thousand on thin ceiling, especially the lower grades, 
without any trouble. I find it easier to sell lumber today 
than at any time since affairs took the upward turn. We 
have a good mill and usualiy carry a pretty good assortment, 


The roofer situation has lost none of its vigor. 





but I must admit between the number of orders that are 
constantly coming our way and a depleted stock, we are 
cautious about making pie crust promises. I look for noth 
ing but a large and satisfactory trade for some time.” 

E. L. Akers, of the Akers Lumber Company, Lynchburg, 
Va., was a visitor in Norfolk this week. Mr. Akers was 
highly pleased over the situation and states that he sees 
nothing but good business ahead. His company operates a 
large number of mills in Virginia and North Carolina and 
are getting in shape to handle such business as appeals to 
them. 

P. F. Williams, North Carolina pine man of Silverthorne 
& Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., makes his headquarters in 
Norfolk now in order to keep his finger on the pulse of the 
market and buy stock for his firm. Mr. Williams reports it 
rather diflicult to secure all they need, in either air or kiln 
dried lumber. He has just completed a cargo for his firm 
of air dried stock, going to the eastern trade. 

Charles Crawford, with C. B. Coles & Son’s Company, 
Camden, N. J., stopped over tn Norfolk to size up the situa- 
tion before proceeding south. Mr. Crawford was accompa 
nied by Mr. Coles. In talking over the situation Mr. Craw- 
ford said that his company’s business has been large and 
has increased steadily, reaching a point where it was neces- 
sary for them to enlarge their already extensive plant, and 
it is taking another section to its yards in Camden. He 
finds it a little hard to get full and prompt supplies of 
stock, and is out to look over the situation with a view of 
securing, if possible, all their needs. 

S. H. Schoolfield, president of the Mullins Lumber Com- 
pany, Mullins, 8. C., was in the city this week looking over 
the situation and for the purpose of getting information 
relative to the box and shook business, which he is thinking 
of adding to his operations. 

Henry Whelpton, secretary of the Owen M. Bruner Com- 
pany, the well known Vhiladelphia wholesaler, was a visitor 
to this market recently in quest of stock for his trade. Mr. 
Whelpton reports the North Carolina pine business strong 
and so far as the business of his house is concerned it is 
increasing rapidly. Mr. Whelpton sees nothing but signs of 
a persistent and heavy demand for North Carolina pine. The 
main difficulty, at this time, is to procure sufficient quantity 
or assortment with which to take care of their orders. 

E. Wrenn, of the William L. Clement Lumber Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., was in Norfolk on business for his con- 
cern. Mr. Wrenn was much elated over the prospects for a 
big trade. He states that his company stayed out of the 
market to a considerable extent when lumber prices were 
practically nil, reserved their stock under cover in good 
shape and in consequence have realized a handsome profit by 
waiting until prices reached a point where they felt justified 
in selling. He looks fora continuation of good business and 
higher prices in the very near future. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 
SAVANNAH, Ga., Dec. 6.—A good volume of business is 
in evidence and the lumber trade confidently expects the 
volume of business to resume normal proportions by the 
first of the year, considerable increase having been shown 
during the last few weeks. Prices have advanced some- 
what and it is probable a further advance on the general 
price list will be made soon. On the whole, the trade 
shows more optimism than for some time. 

General activity of large yardmen of the north in their 
efforts to confirm contracts is encouraging. The average 
lumberman has a large number of inquiries, ‘many of 
which have been confirmed for stipulated deliveries, and 
indications are that present offerings will be taken by 
local firms, as the average interior millman is prepared to 
accept business in large volume and no trouble is experi 
enced in placing any contracts which look desirable to 
Savannah wholesalers. 

Quotations in recent inquiries are distinetly better, 
conforming more closely to the actual values reasonably 
to be expected. Yardmen of the north and other loeali 
ties seem to realize that prices quoted in inquiries here 
tofore did not conform to the trend of the market. For 
some time this class of business has been conspicuous by 
its absence and the renewed activity is taken to mean 
that the long expected improvement is at hand. The 
railroads are buying to some extent and on the whole 
trade conditions seem to be decidedly better. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dee. 5.—Lumber shipments, in 
cluding ties, from this port for November, as compiled 
by the Board of Trade, amounted to 19,016,066 feet. This 
compares favorably with former months and _ includes 
both coastwise and foreign. The number of vessels arriv 
ing and departing in November were 123 as against 
ninety-three for October. 

Business is quiet. Prices hold about the same as for 
the last two weeks, and while but little business has been 
offered, as a rule, the mills have held off from taking a 
great deal of new business until after the holidays. A 
local lumber firm today closed an order for 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber for a New York factory, also an order for 
500,000 feet of yard stuff to New York parties, both 
orders being at satisfactory prices. Delivery is to be 
made in sixty days. 

Archie Heyburn, a lumberman of Elmore, Ala., near 
Pensacola, Fla., is in this city with a view to making 
Jacksonville the port for exporting lumber to Europe. 
Heretofore his company has shipped via Pensacola. 

Cypress demand has held up well for some time and 
prices have stood an advance on shop and better grades. 
A tendency to overstock the mills undoubtedly exists, the 
inerease in business indicated a few weeks ago not 
materializing as fast as the operators anticipated. 

C. G. Robertson, manager, Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, is here on a visit to John W. Hyde, of the Gil- 
lespie Lumber Company. 

Among the saw millmen visiting the city during the 
last week were: L. L. Price and J. M. West, of Green- 
ville; J. B. Jones, of Broward; C. L. Pratt, of Hilliard; 
C. E. Melton, of Micanopy; George F. Montgomery, of 
St. Marys; T. M. Hall, of Woodville; George Dyal, of 
Monteocja; J. T. Brown, of Race Pond, Ga., and J. D. 
Seruggs, of Levon. ; 
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make customers and hold them.is 
the kind you should handle if you 
would add to your patrons and 
grow prosperous, and there is no 
brand on earth will serve you so 


well as our 
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. N.C. PINE 


DAILY CAPACITY 175.000 FEET 
FRANKLIN. VA. 














N. C. Pine 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


Our equipment enables us to carry 
a good stock of kiln dried, rough 
and dressed lumber, and we have 
shipping facilities that guarantee 


prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE—Fiatiron Bidg., New York. 
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Our stock of Hemlock is complete 
in nearly all respects, and we can 
make shipments without delay. Send 
us your inquiries and let us quote 
you prices. 
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Foster - Latimer Lbr. Co. 


MELLEN, WIS. 





HEMLOCK 


Our specialty quick shipments mixed caz, of 
Hemlock, Basswood and Hardwood Flooring. 











Sawyer Goodman Company 


MAKE PROMPT SHIPMENTS OP 


WHITE PINE and BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 











Manufacturers 


HEMLOCK LUMBER, 
LATH, SHINGLES, 
CEDAR POSTS 

AND POLES. 


We can Ship Mixed Cars 
or Cargoes. 


DREGGE-GROVER 
LUMBER CO,, 


General Offices, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Ozark, Mich. 
MILLS {Spur 461 Soo Line. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SAGINAw, MicH., Dee. 8.—Saginaw val 
ley handlers of hemlock are beginning to feel better. 
Orders are coming in freely for January delivery and 
with plenty of stock on hand the dealers are looking 
forward to a good season, particularly as the prices are 
beginning to show signs of betterment. The inquiry for 
hardwoods is a great deal stronger during the last thirty 
days and a few good orders and contracts are being re- 
ceived at fairly good prices. It will not be long, if the 
indications continue, before the lumber trade loeally will 
be at the old levels. 

The box manufacturers are comparing today with 
ninety days ago and are well satisfied. The demand 
for box lumber already has been noted by the men who 
supply the factories and the box men themselves report 
a goodly number of new orders accompanying an increas- 
ing amount of inquiry. The Bay City box factories are 
all running heavier. Mershon, Bacon & Co. report a 
number of new orders, the Bay City Box Factory is in 
creasing its output slowly and Bradley, Miller & Co. re- 
port business very good. Handy Bros., who ran their 
factories without a letup or a reduction of force through 
out the entire year, have no reasons for viewing the fu 
ture any differently than they do right now. They 
secured a number of large contracts that kept them busy 
for some time, while new orders are also appearing. 
Handy Bros. are among the biggest in the country and 
this year cut about 25,000,000 feet of pine into boxes. 
They kept a steamer and barge, owned by themselves, 
busy the entire season of navigation, carrying lumber 
from Duluth to Bay City, besides railing in both manu- 
factured lumber and a quantity of logs from their own 
lands in Roscommon. They operate a small saw mill 
which usually was used for cutting mine props and ties 
for their mines, but this year have devoted most of the 
product to making boxwood, owing to their contracts. 
The eut was about 4,000,000 feet. Their steamer, the 
Jay Gould, came in on its last trip of the season Sat 
urday with 750,000 feet. 

The Michigan lumbermen in Canada report that all 
the lumber on Canadian docks is pretty well sold out 
and at fair prices—#12 to $14 for culls, and $20 to $25 
for log run. What is left they are holding at good stift 
prices and they are confident of receiving them. Local 
handlers of white pine imported the usual amount of 
Georgian bay product during the year, in fact, despite 
the conditions that have prevailed, their receipts kept 
up practically to the high water standard. KE. B. Foss 
& Co. and Bradley, Miller & Co. are facing the winter 
with goodly stocks on hand, both approximating 10,000, 
000 feet on their docks, while the other dealers are like 
wise well supplied, but no one is expressing fear that 
they are carrying too much. 

Michigan lumbermen are not all agreed as to the 
amount of lumber that will have to be eut, or will be 
cut this winter as a result of forest fires. C. A. Bigelow, 
of Kneeland-Bigelow Company, and the Kneeland, Buell, 
Bigelow Company, who have some of the largest opera 
tions in the lower peninsula, is decidedly against the big 
extra cut theory. He said: 

I am certain that there will be no such extra cut of 
200,000,000 feet in the lower peninsula as has been reported. 
One question alone will settle it: Where will 200,000,000 
feet in excess of the regular cut be handled? ‘There are not 
mills enough in Michigan to do it, and to cut the timber and 
let the logs iie is no better than letting the timber stand. 
Yhere may be a new mill or two, but I doubt whether more 
than one new mill will be built, despite the fact that there 
may be a lot of timber that has been scarred by the fires. 
{ venture to say that the excess over the usual cut will not 
be more than from 25,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet. You can’t 
figure the extra mill capacity in the lower peninsula tu 
handle more than that. The extra amount to be cut thi» 
year won't affect trade a particle, although some of the 
reports have given that idea throughout the country. 

The handling of lumber by lake to this river for the 
season has ended. The quantity brought in will total a 
few million feet less than last year. Searcely any of the 
importers of Canadian lumber have received as much as 
a year ago. Merchon, Schuette, Parker & Co., E. B. 
Foss & Co., and Bradley, Miller & Co., are the chief im 
porters here of Canadian lumber. The impression now 
is that imports next year will be much larger. The lum 
bering business looks good for the coming year, build 
ing operations are being projected on an extensive scale 
and it is confidently expected trade will be active. There 
is a very good rail movement at present and as to the 
market it is featureless and will doubtless remain so 
during the remainder of the year. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND RapipDs, Micu., Dec. 8.—J. J. Tucker and Henry 
Harper, of the Tucker & Harper Lumber Company, left 
this week on a business trip to Florida. Mr. Harper will 
return about January 1, but Mr. Tucker may remain 
all winter. 

The late James M. Barnett left no will and his large 
estate, representing at least $500,000, will be distrib- 
uted by the heirs themselves without the usual probate 
court proceedings. 

The Hygeno Specialty Manufacturing Company has 
been organized here, with $100,000 capital, and will build 
a plant for the manufacture of wooden specialties. EF. 
M. Brown is president and B. C. Lindley secretary. 

A committee from the Manistee Commercial elub vis- 
ited Grand Rapids recently to confer with Colonel Adams, 
United States engineer, regarding Manistee harbor im 
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provements. It was agreed that the city and the Man- 








FROM LAKE MICHIGAN LUMBER CENTERS. 


Box Manufacturers Encouraged By Increase in Demand — Many Mills To Operate Through 
the Winter—Canadian Lumber Well Sold Out. 








istee & Northeastern railroad will widen the draws of 
their bridges across the river so as to allow passage 
way for the government dredge, and now the last econ 
gressional appropriation of $143,000 for Manistee har 
bor improvement will be immediately available. Colonel 
Adams also approved of the plans of the committee for 
securing another appropriation of $250,000 for additional) 
improvements, including extension of the piers. 

M. W. Morse, for several years manager of the Lowel) 
Lumber Company at Lowell, has resigned his position 
and will open retail lumber yards at Clarksville. 

The Braun Erb Lumber Company, capital $10,000, has 
been incorporated at Highland Park. 

The J. EK. Greilick Company, Traverse City, whose maiv 
building was burned recently, will not rebuild until 
spring. The new building will be of cement. Meantime 
the company’s chair business will be continued at the 
plant of the Traverse City Motor Boat Company. 

D. C. Thieckstun, former dealer of Cassopolis, has 
bought the interest of John A, Lindsley, in the Lindsley 
Lumber Company at Dowagiac. KE. M. Lindsley will 
continue in the business and the new firm will be Thiek- 
stun & Lindsley. Mr. Thickstun recently sold his Cas- 
sopolis yard to George Phillips and Joseph Kibler. 

é. © Kirkpatrick, president of the National Pole Com 
pany, KMseanaba, has been appointed by Governor War 
ner as a member of the board of control of the state 
asylum at Newberry. 

The lumber carriers were slow in fitting out for busi 
ness early in the season and when midseason had been 
reached there were still more boats than cargoes, But 
the latter part of the season has been brisk enough and 
even as late as December 5, after the normal close of 
navigation, most of the regular freighters at Maniste 
were still trying to carry another cargo. 





FROM THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Derroir, Micu., Dee. 8.—The annual convention ot 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
be held in Grand Rapids on February 2, 3 and 4, or on 
the corresponding days of the following week. The mat 
ter will be determined definitely during the next day o1 
two. The meetings of the association have hitherto 
usually been held in Detroit, but pressure was brought 
to bear in favor of Grand Rapids and although Detroit is 
conceded much the better convention town the see mal city 
was finally chosen. Seeretary Arthur L. Holmes is hard 
at work on his program and will be ready to announes 
details soon. Mr. Holmes has not enjoyed robust health 
since his long illness of a year ago but he sticks man 


fully to his post and is determined that the coming con 
vention shall eclipse all previous efforts 

3 Backus, ir., & Sons Company, wholesale lumber 
dealers, is having a lively squabble with the Miehigan 
Central Tunnel Company, whieh is building a tunnel un 
der the Detroit river. The tunnel as projected must pass 
under a strip of property owned by the lumber com 


pany, and the tunnel builders are said to be preparing 
to push the big hole right through this land, althoug! 
they have made no attempt to acquire title by econdem 
nation proceedings. The lumber company has come back 
by drastie measures to preserve its property, which is 


said to consist in drilling 2 deep well over the spot wher 
the tunnel would be built. The tunnel people have finally 
tuken the matter into court but. the Baekus companys 


says it is prepared to fight to a finish. 
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MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., Dee. 8 { 


With the departure « 
the J. Watson Stephenson last Saturday, navigation came 
to u close on the Menominee, at least, so far as the lumber 
carrying trade is concerned. The last season was one 
of the longest and most successful ever recorded in the 
history of lumbering on the river. 

The docks, although still well filled, afford more piling 
room for the winter’s cut than was available last year 
at this time. During the last three months shipment 
were brisk and in that way a congestion, which wa 
feared earlier in the season, was avoided. 

Most of the mills on the Menominee will be in opera 
tion all winter. Hot water ponds have been built neat 
every mill, the N. Ludington Company island mill ex 
cepted, and everything is in readiness for a continued rut 
until the final breakup next spring. The recent snowfal 
all over the upper peninsula has given a new impetus 
to logging and in a few days logs are expected t 
arrive in the cities by rail from northern points. 

The outlook for the logger is favorable. During 
the last month heavy rains have fallen in this territor 
and provided the streams with the necessary water fo: 
icing the roads. A few nights of hard frost wer 
followed by sufficient snow, and the roads in the loggins 
districts are being put in shape. Teams and men ar 
leaving the city daily for the camps. 

The prospects for a good year for the retailers ar 
excellent. Considerable building is planned for th 
coming year and extensive repairs are already unde! 
way. The activities in the building line during 190% 
will exceed any previous record in this city. This repai: 
work has had a good effect on the planing mills of thi 
city. These institutions are unusually busy for this tim 
of the year. It is expected that if the orders con 
tinue to come in during the next month as they did 
during November, every planing mill in Menominee and 
Marinette will operate during the winter months with 
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the same foree of men as in the busiest time of the 
summer. : 

While lumbering is being carried on with the same 
vigor and spirit as in former years in this district, the 
output of poles and cedar posts will be somewhat cur 
tailed. Poles did not move as well as the dealers ex- 
pected during the last two seasons, and in consequence, 
the yards are pretty well stocked. The wholesalers 
have discouraged the jobbers from cutting very much 
cedar this winter and will buy very little. With a normal 
demand next summer it is expeeted that the yards will 
be pretty well cleaned up before the end of the season 
and this will greatly strengthen the cedar situation. 

Senator Isaac Stephenson left for Washington, D. C., 
Saturday. Mr. Stephenson is in favor of a reduction 
of the tariff on raw materials and especially on lumber 
and pulpwood. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, Micu., Dee. 7. S. Crawford & Sons, 
of Cedar River, have sold 400,000 feet of basswood 
lumber to Sanford & Treadway, of Menominee. The 
lumber is being hauled to that city. 

Senator Isaac Stephenson, of Marinette, Wis., the 
estate of the late 8S. M. Stephenson, of Menominee, the 
Oliver Mining Company and other parties have con 





WISCONSIN LOGGING OPERATIONS BEGIN. 


cluded a mining deal at Iron Mountain that will mean 
the bodily removal of the business section of that lively 
city. The new company will shortly open a large 
iron mine under the site of the First National bank, 
the Northwestern passenger depot and other properties 
in that section, which will necessitate the removal of 
a large part of the business section, as was the case 
some years ago. Nearly the entire city had to be re- 
moved. Senator Stephenson and his associates are sup- 
posed to have paid a large sum for their new mineral 
rights, which include several sections of land. 

Two young men at Whitefish Point have been arrested 
by Charles H. Chapman, of the state forestry depart- 
ment, for setting fires in violation of the law. A number 
of other arrests are expected to be made soon. 

The northern lake lumber shipping season is closed 
unless something unexpected occurs. The steamer Fas- 
sett and two barges and the steamer Sawyer and two 
tows have passed down from Duluth, being the last of 
the season. 

The steamer Niagara passed down the lakes with a 
cargo of 2,000,000 feet of lumber, bound from Duluth 
to Buffalo, where the vessel is owned by J. Y. Boland. 
This is said to be the largest single cargo of lumber 
ever taken from a great lakes port, 1,300,000 feet 
having been considered large up to the present time. 








Input Expected To Be About Normal — Milwaukee Building Figures Equal Those of 1907 — 
Forestry Experimental Laboratory at Wisconsin University. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 8.—-Indications are that the 
1908 building record of Milwaukee will reach the grand 

total of $12,000,000, practically equaling the figure for 
1907, when the record of the year was increased by the 
unusual figures entailed by the cost of several large 
office structures, including the Majestic and Caswell 
buildings. It is evident that the builders in the city 
understood that the last season was the time to build 
and save money because of the general decline in busi- 
ness material. 

Timber land owners and lumbermen of Wisconsin have 
been most interested in the fact that the government, 
through the United States forestry commission, has 
selected the University of Wisconsin as the center for 
its forestry experimental laboratories. State Forester 
Kk. M. Griffith will submit the proposition at a coming 
meeting of the university regents and it is expected that 
in appropriation necessary for the erection of the build- 
ing will be made. The regents will be asked to appro- 
priate $25,000 for the structure and the government 
will install $14,00”¥ worth of machinery and equipment. 
Although the government has laboratories at Washington 
and at Purdue university, it has felt the need of con 
centration at some strong engineering college and the 
amount of research work that is done at the University 
of Wisconsin made the institution a favorable one. State 
Forester EK. M. Griffith said: 

if a method of making turpentine, wood alcohol and other 
products of the slash which is now burned is discovered at 
the new laboratory it will mean an enormous increase in 
the land value of Wisconsin It will also settle the pine 
stump conditions, a serious obstacle to farmers in the north 
ern part of the state 

The matter also has been taken up by the timber land 
owners of the state, who have addressed a resolution to 
the regents asking that the appropriation for the neces 
sary building be granted. 

Lumber buyers in Milwaukee and about the state are 
predicting that the next few weeks will see a fall in 
hemlock and yellow pine prices. Dealers are doing all 
they can to prevent any such decline, knowing well that 
the result will be a general lowering of the scale in all 
lines. The fact that business is a little quiet just before 
the holiday season for some dealers who are not hustling 
is much as they might be lends strength to the beliet 
that price cutting is becoming more apparent in the city 

nee more, This state of affairs, some of the dealers say, 
may result in a lowering of prices for a temporary 
period, at least. A feeling prevails that white pine and 
norway will hold their own, no matter what happens. 
Inquiries seem to be plentiful enough, and this is taken 
as an encouraging feature. Dealers say that the first 
of the year will see a big revival in business and that 
the present time is no more dull than is usual during the 
time that inventories are being made and preparations 
ire under way for the trade of the new year. 

United States Senator Isaac Stephenson recently 
stopped in Milwaukee while on.his way to Washington. 
Senator Stephenson believed that plenty of logging 
would be done in the northern Wisconsin lumber country 
this winter. He said his interests fortunately escaped 
serious damage by the forest fires and that the cut 
vould be little different from that made in the past. 
Continuing, the senator said: 

On the Menominee some of our lands were burned over, 
but again it was our good fortune to have our best timber 

scape. In the vicinity of Ashland timber losses were heavy. 
We now log by rail all year, although in the winter season 
we are busier on the railread than in the summer. Our road 
iandles upon an average of 125 cars of logs daily during the 
winter season. In addition to the saw mills proper, we have 
he largest maple flooring plant in Wisconsin and Michigan 
it Wells, turning out 13,000,000 feet of flooring annually, 
ind also a large chemical plant where we use an enormous 
quantity of kilnwood in the production of charcoal, acetate 
of lime, wood alcohol and other products. ‘ 

W. KE. Cooper, president of the Cooper & Maxson Lum- 
her Company, of Milwaukee, has sold his retail lumber 
husiness at Merrimac, Wis., to the Merrimac Lumber 
Company, made up of Anderson & Roderick, a new firm 


recently located at Merrimac. Mr. Cooper announces 
that he has simply sold the Merrimac stock and that 
he has leased the yards for five years. Mr. Cooper said: 

Business in both the retail and wholesale field is good. 
I believe that the business is to be had if the fellows will 
only get out and hustle for it. The last month was especially 
good for us and we are looking for still better things after 
the opening of the new year. 

I. E. Wurden, of the F. E. Wurden Lumber Company, 
Oshkosh, called upon the W, E. Allen Lumber Company 
last week. 

Mr. Booker, of the E. B. Norman Lumber Company, of 
Lousville, Ky., visited the local trade last week. 

I. J. Darke, of the Stearns Lumber Company, Odanah, 
Wis., was.a Milwaukee visitor a few days ago. Mr. 
Darke reports that the work of remodeling the recently 
purchased Thompson mill, at Washburn, Wis., is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and that for some months his com- 
pany will be one of the heaviest loggers in Wisconsin. 

R. F. Hodges, wholesale lumberman, made a recent 
business trip to Chicago and various other points in 
Illinois territory. 

J. E. Phillips, a well known Wisconsin lumberman, was 
a recent Milwaukee visitor. Mr. Phillips said that 
logging in northern Wisconsin is being carried on ex- 
tensively by those companies who had been losers by 
the fires of last fall, but that concerns which were for- 
tunate enough to escape would do little logging. Gradual 
but steady improvement in the lumber market is taking 
place all over the state, according to Mr. Phillips. 
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MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dee. 8.—Logg ug operations are 
well under way in the northern Wisc nsin lumber coun 
try, and lumbermen say that the heavy snows of the 
last week mean that hauling will be taken up under 
favorable conditions. The lack of snow last winter was 
au serious obstacle to logging and for this reason the 
cut was considerably curtailed. With favorable weather 
every indication points to considerable activity in the 
Wisconsin woods this winter, owing to the fact that 
burned over timber must be cut. Weather conditions in 
early winter never were more favorable. 

The Hessey mill, at Iron River, has resumed operations 
and will run all winter. Plenty of logs are already at 
the mill and the nearby shipping points are well ‘sup- 
plied. The mill has a daily capacity of about 20,000 
feet and will employ twenty men, besides the number now 
in the woods. 

Logging operations are well under way at Grand 
View by the Willow River Lumber Company, of New 
Richmond. The company will run two camps this winter 
and plans are under way for a long season of summer 
logging. The logs will be cut and shipped direct to 
New Richmond, where the bands saws and one gang saw 
of the company will be kept busy. Work on the addi- 
tional band saw is progressing and it is expected that 
it will be ready for operation by the middle of Janu- 
ary. Business is picking up with the company and sub- 
stantial orders are being received. 

A modern sash and door plant will be ereeted by the 
Vetter Manufacturing Company, at Stevens Point. C. 
F. Ringer & Sons, Milwaukee architects, are now pre- 
paring plans and specifications for the new factory. The 
establishment will be located on the present site of 
the company. 

Backed by leading lumbermen of Wisconsin, a new 
life insurance company, with a capital stock of $200,000, 
is being formed, to be located at Wausau. With the 
support of men of wealth and prominence in the lumber 
world, it is believed that the company will be one of the 
strongest and most conservative in the west. Among the 
lumbermen stockholders are: Alexander Stewart, Neal 
Brown, B. Heinemann, H. G. Fleith, Walter Alexander, 
N. Heinemann, W. H. Mylrea, W. H. Bissell, C. F. Dun- 
bar, C. C. Yawkey, G. D. Jones, and J. S. Alexander, 
all of Wausau; Charles E. Edgar, Charlottesville, Va.: 
©. F. Latimer, Ashland, Wis.; E.«P. Hixon, of the T. B. 
Seott Lumber Company, Merrill, Wis.; B. F. MeMillan, 
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White Pine Lumber 


Baled Shavings. 
Sawdust. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Empire Lumber Go. 


Manufacturers and Dealers. 


Winona, Minn. 
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| Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. 


SAGINAW, MICH: 


White Pine Lumber 
BOXES AND MILLWORK. 


Write us for prices on mixed carload orders, 


New York Office: Room 8101, 1 Madison Ave. 














We make a specialty of N. C. Pine and Redwood 
through our New York Office. 























WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete. 
It will pay you to get our prices. 


BRADLEY, MILLER 6& CO. 


West Bay City, Mich. 




















OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS, 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 
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Cork Pime | 


There is mo other as soft 
as Shoppemagons 


E are the exclusive manu- 
facturers and by maintain- 

ing constantly a well assorted stock 
are in position to fill orders with 
little delay. Write today for prices. 


WE USE TELBCODE. 


Salling, Glamson & Co. 
Graylimg, Mich. 

















[JOHANNESBURG 6 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


500 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
100 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
200 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
500 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 




















WRITE FOR PRICES. 





JOHANNESBURG, MICH. | 












































E have the following items 

in No. 2 Hemlock ready 

for immediate shipment and 
can name attractive prices: 


2x6,6’-16" - - 


750,000 ft. 
2x10 “ - 500,000 ft. 
2xi2 “ - - 1,000,000 ft. 
8-4 nemiock 5’-16’ - 1,300,000 ft. 


This Stock is all Dry and Good Grades, 


THE KNEELAND-BIGELOW CO. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 








We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks 
can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber— 
Dimension Shingles, Worked 
Mouldings, Maple Flooring, 
K. D. Frames and 

Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request. 


E. B. Foss & Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Fstablished 1877, 
Telecode Used. 








of B. F. MeMillan & Bros., MeMillan, Wis., and A. H. 
Stange and L. N. Anson, of Merrill, Wis. A meeting of 
the stockholders will be held within a few days, when 
the directors and officers will be elected. 

The Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Company, of Wausau, 
has established an agency at Chicago, to be under the 
management of L. H. Wheeler. Offices have been opened 
in the First National bank building. Mr. Timlin will 
have sole charge of the main offices at Wausau. 

With the aim of increasing its output, the Sparta Sash 
& Door Company, at Sparta, is closed down for a short 
time while extensive repairs are being made. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Dee. 7—The Sawyer-Goodman Com- 
pany will rebuild this winter the big bridge in its wards 
connecting saw mill No. 1 with the planing mill. The 
old bridge is in an unsafe condition and the heavy train 
loads of logs that will be hauled across it this winter 
necessitate its being strengthened. A large quantity of 
Oregon fir has been shipped in for the construction. 

The Sawyer-Goodman Company has installed a com- 
plete fire protection system since the recent fire, which dev- 
astated the yards. Five alarm boxes have been placed 
in the yards and near the mill. Bright red barrels of 
water have been placed at intervals all over the tram- 
ways and yards, while several hose houses with hose reels 
and other equipment have been placed at regular inter- 
vals through the yards. 

A number of the smaller mills are in operation for 
the winter. The Peterson mill, at Pulcifer, is sawing 
at a busy rate, as is the Schultz mill, at Lily. William 
Schmidt, jr., of Gresham, is sawing peeled logs at Naopit 
for H. C. Scott, of Omro. Robert Loll is sawing lumber 
for Van Steenburg Bros., at Loomis. 

Kenfield & Lamoreaux will erect a large dry kiln to 
use in connection with their box factory at Washburn. 
The firm’s large increase of business has made this ex- 
tension necessary. 

Among those who attended the meeting of lumbermen 
and land owners at Eau Claire, December 1, were John 
Weyerhauser and George Atwood, of St. Paul; State 
Forester E. M. Griffith, of Madison; G. D. Jones, of 
Wausau; Peter O’Connor, of Neenah; E. L. Ainsworth 
and C. I. Delaney, of Chippewa Falls; George Peterson, 
of Stanley; Colonel Holway, of La Crosse; C. A. Good- 
man, of Marinette; A. R. Jones, of Owen, and D. J. 
Arpin, of Grand Rapids. Resolutions were adopted 
favoring the revision and enlargement of the present fire 
warden system to include a patrol of the forest districts 
during the dry season. The plan suggested provides that 
five fire patrol districts be formed, each with an in- 
spector, and each divided into thirty-six sub-districts, 
watched by assistants. It also recommends an annual 
tax of 2% percent on all unimproved lands, the money 
to go into the fire fund. 

The lumbermen also favored the establishment at 
the state university of a laboratory for the purpose of 
experimenting in the uitlization of timberland by-prod- 
ucts. The building would cost $25,000, and the equip- 
ment $14,000. 

The largest fleet of lumber carriers recorded here 
this year has been loading at the local port the last 
week. The fleet included twelve steamers and schooners 
which took out a total of about 3,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Bradner, Smith & Co. will carry on extensive logging 
operations ten miles west of Beloit this winter. The 
company is hiring 200 men and fifty teams to operate 
two saw mills that are to be erected. The firm owns 400 
acres of timberland that will be converted into woodpulp, 
cordwood and posts. The lumber is estimated to be worth 
$80,000 and will take nearly a year to cut. 

The N. Ludington Company mill is establishing a new 
record and for the first time in its history is running 
steadily after December 1. The summer season is an 
unusually long one. 

The Vetter Manufacturing Company, of Stevens Point, 
manufacturer of sash, doors, blinds and interior finish, 
is having plans drawn for a new $35,000 factory build- 
ing of reinforced concrete and brick. The old plant will 
be used for storage. The new plant will quadruple the 
capacity of the company, which has been operating for 
fifteen years. The crew will be considerably increased 
and new lines of production added. 

Fred Paff has started logging near Monico for the 
Gooding-Mylrea Lumber Company, of Wittenberg. The 
logs will be shipped by rail to the Wittenberg mill to be 
sawed. Joseph H. Peisar is operating the Perry logging 
camp at Leopolis this winter. C, O. Felts has started 
logging operations this winter at Tilleda, He has one 
crew at work making roads. Mr. Felts reports that 
prices for logs in his section are good this winter and 
that buyers already are appearing and bidding on logs. 
The Shawano Lumber Company, of Shawano, will do lit- 
tle logging this winter. The Stearns Lumber Company, 
which is operating around Odanah, has started one more 
camp and now has five camps of its own anc seventeen 
jobbers at work. These jobbers come. from Mason, Iron 
River, Rice Lake and even more distant points. More 
camps are to be put in by the company soon. Rhine- 
lander reports state that the demand for men and 
horses there is heavy and is tending to raise the prices 
of labor, which are going up. The Menominee Indians 
have been holding a mass meeting at Keshena and have 
decided that they want to do their own logging this 
winter for the new Neopit mill. They have been asked 
to give bonds for the performance of the work, which 
some consider an odd idea, as both timber and mill be- 
long to the Indians. 

A company is being organized at Bayfield to erect a 
$25,000 box factory on.a site that has been chosen near 





the cedar yards of Finch-Bell. 


MINNEAPOLIS TRADE ACTIVE. 


Railroads Report Increase in Lumber Movement— 
State Bureau of Forestry Recommended by 
Governor Johnson— Fire Protection Wanted. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 8.—-The reports of the rail 
road companies for Minneapolis show how trade has 
picked up this fall, making the movement of lumber 
actually larger since September 1 than it was in the 
spring, contrary to the usual condition. The November 
figures are made up and it is possible to compare this 
year with last year as to eleven months. The comparison 
is interesting and is as follows: 


SHIPMENTS. 
























1907. 1908. 

January 15,856,000 296,000 
February . 18,944,000 9,360,000 
March 30,464,000 11,152,000 
April . . 86,800,000 13,344,000 
May . 39,232,000 12,176,000 
June . 27,216,000 10,560,000 
July .. ‘ : 24,192,000 12,160,000 
August . 22,544,000 13,552,000 
September 17,968,000 16,864,000 
October 25,296,000 21,440,000 
Novembei 18,528,000 15,232,000 

Total feet Pre . .277,040,000 143,136,000 

RECEIPTS. 
{ 1908. 

January 10,: 6,048,000 
kebruary 11,312 9,072,000 
March - 17,472,000 10,480,000 
April . 17,104,000 10,032,000 
May 14,144,000 12,016,000 
June . 16,128,000 10,896,000 
July 17,472,000 13,312,000 
August 23,280,000 14,432,000 
Septembe: 17,020,000 14,764,000 
October 16,944,000 15,936,000 
November 12,416,000 12,064,000 


Total feet 174,420,000 129,052,000 


Goy. John A. Johnson has authorized the statement 
that in his coming annual message to the legislature he 
will recommend the creation of a state bureau of lands, 
mines and forestry. This would assume control of state 
lands, also of timber and mineral property belonging to 
the state, and would also take over the work now belong 
ing to the state forestry board and the state timber 
board. The governor contends that too little attention 
has been paid to the state’s resources, which already have 
realized $20,000,000 for the sehool fund and other trust 
funds, and that liberal provision should be made for 
the care of this property. The bureau would cover the 
general subject of conservation, and special stress is laid 
on the need of better fire protection for the state’s re 
maining forests. The text of the recommendation will 
not be given out till the message is delivered January 6 

The W. O. Barndt Lumber Company has gone out of 
business and its affairs are being closed up. W. O 
Barndt will continue to engage in the lumber business 
and has already started up under the name of the Barndt 
Lumber Company. 

J. H. MeArthur, the local wholesaler, has gone for a 
business trip to Spokane, Seattle and other northwestern 
points, 

Edward Garland, who represents the Foster Lumber 
Company here, left last week on a trip to the headquar 
ters in Tacoma. 

George Innes, of the Innes-Thom Company, of this 
city, has embarked from New York for Europe with his 
family, and before returning expects to go entirely 
around the world, taking some time to study the questio 
of foreign missions in the orient. 

J. A. MeCampbell, eastern represehtative of the Hum 
bird Lumber Company, has gone west on a short visit 
to the headquarters. 

Harry H. Collins, eastern representative of the Tacoma 
Mill Company, also has gone for a visit to the Coast, and 
will spend some time at the headquarters of the com 
pany in Tacoma. 

5. R. Lewis, of the B. R. Lewis Lumber Company, Spo 
kane, has been here with his wife, who came to have a 
throat operation performed. 

Milton O. Nelson, seeretary of the Northwestern Cedai 
men’s Association, was elected president of the Minn 
sota Forestry Association at its meeting in this city 
December 3. Mr. Nelson is a well known writer on ques 
tions of forest conservation and a member of the Minn 
apolis park board. 

L. K. Deal, of the L. K. Deal Lumber Company, Di 
Moines, Iowa, was in the city this week on a busines 
errand, 

A. T. Naugle, of the Naugle Post & Tie Company, Chi 
cago, was here yesterday looking over the white cedai 
proposition. 

John MeMaster, of the John MeMaster Shingle Com 
pany, Seattle, Wash., was in this city this week on his 
way west after attending the tariff hearing in Wash 
ington. While in Minneapolis he was the guest of F 
W. Shepard, of the Shepard-Trai!ll Lumber Company 

RAAARRARAR ION 

‘*The Parting of the Ways’’ is the title of a very 
handsomely designed booklet which the J. A. Fay & 
Eagan Company, of 320-340 West Front street, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, is circulating among the furniture trade 
It illustrates and describes in detail the company’s new 
continuous feed glue jointer. Copies will be furnished 
upon application, 


’ 


— 





Crivitz, Mich., has a unique industry in the shape 0! 
a cone factory. Frank Graass, of Sturgeon Bay, has a 
contract to ship a large quantity of pine cones and seeds 
to Germany, where the demand for the seed is enormous. 
The factory at Crivitz will extract the seeds from the 
jack and norway pine cones, 
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TRADE ITEMS FROM NEW YORK CITIES. 





Navigation Closes at: the Tonawandas—White Pine Conditions Favorable— Heavy Gain for 
Year in New York City Building Permits. 


BPP PID DDD DD DO 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Dee. 8.—Retailers in this market are of 
the opinion that from now on a quiet trade is to be ex 
pected with tendencies always toward a higher market, 
until the early part of March, when conditions will cul- 
minate into a big demand from all sources. This con 
clusion is surely reasonable from developments the last 
two months in the building trade and among banking 
circles. Ever since the election of Mr. Taft was assured 
investors, and those from whom most of the new build- 
ing was expected, have shown that their pre-election 
statements were made in good faith by filing their plans 
with the building departments at a rate fast enough to 
more than overcome the large deficit which was faced 
not many weeks ago. In Manhattan fourteen permits 
were issued last week and fifty-six for the Bronx, the 
values being $1,177,000 and $1,056,000 respectively. This 
total of seventy permits is the same as the corresponding 
week of 1907, but the money value this year is 98 percent 
greater. Alterations last week amounted to $298,51vu, 
against $82,225 for this week of last year. 

Instead of a deficit in totals a gain is shown for the 
year of over $5,000,000. In addition much large work 
is contemplated, and while, of course, the many millions 
proposed to be spent will not be for lumber alone, the 
indireet effect is considerable, and what is more encour 
aging, there is ample capital to finance the projects. For 
instance, all the sections skirting Brooklyn are feeling 
the effect of better transportation facilities; northern 
New Jersey yards are counting on a big spring and 
summer demand because of the anticipated opening of 
tunnels under the river, and great activity is contem 
plated in Westchester county and Hudson river towns. 

The loeal office of the Babcock Lumber Company, 43 
Wall street, reports a big hemlock and spruce demand. 
Manager H. J. Gatt says orders are coming along stead 
ily and trade in both lines is sufficiently strong to keep 
prices firm. The company is taking no spruce business 
except at strictly list prices. 

Robert H. Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Com 
pany, Cleveland, O., and prominently connected with ex 
tensive southern pine interests, made some calls on the 
local trade on Friday and is most optimistic on the out 
look. H. M. Bickford, of the H. M. Bickford Company, 
| Madison avenue, returned today from a trip among 
several North Carolina pine sections. He looks for a 
little easing off in the demand from now until Mareh 1, 
but says conditions strongly favor no falling off from 
present prices. 

Other visitors include H. Shumway. Lee, of Mixer & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co., Balti 
more, Md.; Robert C. Cok gta Philadelphia, Pa.; W. 
I’. Harrison, of ra a f Johnson Lumber Company, 

taltimore, Md.; R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber 
Company, North ascinenee N. Y., who called on local 
Manager W. M. Beers, Flatiron building, and Gordon C 
Kdwards, of W. C. Edwards & Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

I’. J. Johnson, 18 Broadway, who looks after the local 
trade of Bliss & Van Auken and the East Coast Lumber 
Company, says inquiries and orders for all yellow pine 
stocks continue coming in at a good rate. He looks for 
higher prices next month. 

Shipping men say the demand for all classes of lumber 
is 2 good enough indication for them, so far as prospects 
in the lumber export demand are concerned. All avail 
ible boats are taken at good rates for Gulf and Coast 
engagements. Cuban and South America shippers say 
the demand from spruce men alone is exceptionally good, 
while South African and River Platte 


voyages are im 
proving right along. 


Up to Deeember 1 white pine 
wholesalers found the inquiry extremely light, but dur 
ng the last few days there has been more activity. The 
same condition applies to hardwoods. 

Barker & Co., Incorporated, 18 Broadway, have made 
irrangements with the Westmoreland Lumber Corpora 
tion, Riehmond, Va., North Carolina pine manufacturer, 
to handle that company’s entire output in this market. 
The company, which is owned largely by the Boice in 
terests, takes over the old Charleston Lumber Company ’s 
plant, and after remodeling and installing considerable 
iptodate machinery, makes one of the most modern 
hortleaf pine plants in existence. Over $100,000 has 
ween spent for new equipment, which turns out a daily 
ut of 100,000 feet of standard rough stocks. Manager 
1. M. Bond has just returned from a trip to Richmond, 
ind he is enthusiastic over the fine eut turned out, and 
udging from the results of the eargoes which have 
ilready reached this market, Barker & Co. are to be 
ongratulated for having secured such a desirable mill 
onnection, 

A new method of unloading lumber in this market 
from a ship, one that is sure to make stevedores sit up 
nd take notice, has been developed in emptying the 
Italian steamer Lucia. This vessel, which has a cargo 
‘f mahogany, is in the upper bay dumping its cargo over 
hoard as fast as longshoremen can get it ashore. The 
argo, consigned to the large hardwood concern of I. T. 
Williams & Sons, this city, came from South Africa by 
vay of Liverpool, when the Lucia took it aboard. The 
Williamses have a yard between Tompkinsville and 
Stapleton, S. I., and there the cargo is being dis 
charged. An immense space of open water has been 
feneed in by spiling, which prevents drifting away. The 


ogs are coralled as soon as they hit the water and then 
owed ashore. 


FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Dec. 8.—The season for 
the receipt of lumber at the Tonawandas by vessel is 
rapidly drawing to a close. Only eight more cargoes 
of stock are due to arrive before the close of naviga- 
tior. During the last week twelve boats have arrived 
with a total of 9,000,000 feet, which included the last 
consignments of the season ‘for many dealers. 

Of the vessels yet to arrive six are laden with stock 
for the Eastern Lumber Company. They are the steam- 
ers Curtis and Sawyer and barges Holland, Fassett, 
Tuxbury and Redfern, carrying a total approximating 
5,000,000 feet. The consignees expect them to arrive 
before the end of the week. 

The Wilson Lumber & Box Company closed the season 
with a rush in the matter of receipts. The schooner Iron 
City carried a whole cargo for the company, consisting 
of nearly 800,000 feet, while the steamer Zillah unloaded 
all of its cargo with the exception of 43,000 feet there, 
and the steamer Bradley and schooner Woolson carried a 
part of their cargoes for the company. 

The W. H. White Company, of Boyne City, Mich., will 
discontinue its office in the Tonawandas this week. Here- 
after the business transacted here will be taken care of 
at the office of the Buffalo Maple Flooring Company at 
Buffalo. James A. White, who has had charge of the 
local branch, is manager of the Buffalo company, and 
the removal of the office here to the Queen City will 
facilitate his business greatly. The Boyne City com- 
pany will continue to sell directly to local dealers and 
ship the stock down by vessel. Harold Gorsline, who 
has been assisting Mr. White here, will be located in 
the office at Buffalo. 

Business is reported by most white pine dealers to 
have assumed its normal condition, but there is not the 
disposition on their part to sell as readily as a few 
weeks ago, due largely to a prospect of advancing prices 
and the inclination of the buyers not to pay any more 
for stock than several weeks ago. A scarcity of some 
items has caused advances in prices and dealers are now 
trying to replenish stocks by making purchases to come 
forward from Canadian points by rail as early as 
possible. 

A. Weston & Son closed the season of receipts by ves- 
sel Friday, when the steamer Lycoming and barge Sweet- 
heart arrived with nearly 2,000,000 feet of white pine. 
While the firm did not get down as much stock as last 
year, it has one of the best assortments in the market. 

Silverthorne & Co. got down 43,000 feet on the 
steamer Zillah and 76,000 feet on the schooner Goshawk 
during the last week. Its last stock of the season will 
arrive on the steamer Niagara, due here this week. 

The steamer Bradley carried 600,000 feet of stock for 
the Twin City Lumber Company on the last trip down, 
closing the receipts for the year for that company. 

White, Frost & White got in their last lumber of the 
season by vessel a few days ago on the steamer Ed 
Smith, consisting of nearly 700,000 feet. 

The American District Steam Company, whose plant, 
including 1,000,000 feet of lumber, was destroyed here 
several months ago, got down 600,000 feet of stock on 
the steamer ‘Sachem Saturday. 

The failure of the steamer Oscoda and barge Tilden 
to get loaded before the insurance expired has made it 
necessary for them to remain at upper lake ports until 
next spring with the cargoes which they were chartered 
to bring forward for J. W. Seribner & Co. 

Robinson Bros. have the stegmer Green and _ barge 
Genoa on the way down with their last stock of the sea- 
son. The barge Our Son of the tow was left at Fort 
William, Ont., loaded with lumber, its owners not wish- 
ing to make the trip at this time of the season with the 
two barges in tow of the Green. 

The receipts of lumber at the Tonawandas by vessel 
last month amounted to a trifle over 31,000,000 feet, as 
against nearly 34,000,000 for November of last year. 
Of last month’s receipts 27,500,000 feet were received in 
North Tonawanda. 

W. H. Griffin, of Silverthorne & Co., and wife left 
Friday on a trip to the company’s southern pine plants 
in Louisiana and Mississippi. 

W. H. Stredella, of the Northern Lumber Company, 
is on a business trip to Midland, Collingwood and other 
points in Canada. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BuFrraLo, N. Y., Dee. 9.—There seems to be a differ 
ence of opinion here about the amount of stocks in first 
hands. Producers and jobbers say that stocks are small 
and that the shortage will be felt before long, while 
salesmen and jobbers without yards are saying that 
stocks are heavier than they were a year ago. One of 
them, at least, who knows what he is talking about, says 
that he knows of three concerns in one of the large 
southern markets who have more than 90,000,000 feet 
of oak. ; 

Dealers are finding an improvement in trade and sales 
men returning from their trips ean, for the first time in 
many months, face their employers without fear of 
being laid off because they have not been able to produce 
business enough to pay their expenses. Business in the 
New York state and Canadian market is _particu- 
larly better and mills are showing a tendency of buying 
ahead in anticipation of future business. 
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J. C. Turner Lumber Co. | 





35,000,000 IN STOCK 








California 
Redwood. 


Cypress 


Washington 


Fir and Cedar. 


Cypress, Redwood and Cedar Shingles. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
New York City, 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street, 
YARDS: Irvington-on-the-Hudson 

















SAW MILLS: 
BRIDGEWATER SPRINGFIELD 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Davison Lumber Company Linited 


MANUFACTURERS 


Spruce-Hemlock- White Pine 


CARGO AND CAR SHIPMENTS. 
SPECIALTY--EXPORT TRADH, 


SALES OFFICE: 
No. | Madison Ave., 
New York City. 








HARDWOODS 


HIGH CLASS MILL CONNECTIONS. 
RIGHT GRADES, PROMPT SERVICE. 





We Handle a General Line, 


Telephone 3184 Gramercy, 


C. O. Shepherd Lumber Co. 


1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 











@ Write to us for pre- 
liminary opinions 
on all legal matters. 
No charge unless 
retained. 

@ Associates through- 
out Continental 
Europe, Great Brit- 
ain, the Colonies, 
South America and 
Canada enable us to 
investigate and 
prosecute foreign 
interests with dis- 
patch. 


Our Pamphlet 
for the Asking. 





U. S. or 
CANADIAN 


PATENTS 


$25.00 


We pay all dis 
aiid expenses except 
govern ment 


fees 





THE 


INDUSTRIAL 
LAW LEAGUE 


INC., 


170 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


N. Y. 
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hite Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 
Send us your orders. 


THE EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY, 


DULUTH. TOLEDO. PITTSBURG. | 














Wm. H. Schuette Co. 


WHOLESALE LVMBER 
AND MILL WORK 


Manufacturers of 
NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE 
Hemlock. Poplar and Hardwoods. 


1107-8-9 Machesney Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 
Makleyville,N.C. MILLS Belhaven, N.C. 


war BUFFALO, N. Y. Oa 
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Buffalo 
Maple 
Flooring 
Co. 


Manufacturers 
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MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
and OAK FLOORING 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘White Pine 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 


remernavn # NEW YORK. 
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WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 


The lake lumber trade holds off late as usual, several 
cargoes coming in some days after the beginning of De 
cember, while everything ought to be here early in 
November. The showing is small this year, as the re- 
ceipts of lumber to the end of November were only 71,- 
168,000 feet, as against 137,519,000 feet to the same 
time last season. Shingles ran ahead of all previous ree- 
ords, being 385,381,000, as against 221,165,000 last year, 
over 80,000,000 coming in during November. 

Amng the shippers in the lake trade.late this season 
was A. G. Hauenstein, who, although he has a good stock 
of white pine already, was preparing to bring down an 
other cargo when he found that he could not get the 
vessel loaded. 

The weekly building permit list is back again to the 
$150,000 mark this week, after the falling off of a week 
ago. The number of permits were fifty-seven, of which 
thirty-six were for new frame dwellings. The chief items 
in the list are additions to manufacturing plants. 


Richard G. Davis, representing the Pacifie National 
Lumber Company, of ‘lacoma, Wash., was a visitor to 
the lumber trade this week in the interest of Washing 
ton fir. Mr. ‘Davis finds that business is resuming much 
faster in the west than it has here, the railroads being 
among the large buyers. 

B. Jackson, of the, Haines Lumber Company, is 
back from ‘a trip through the eastern part of the state 
and is more than satisfied with conditions as he found 
them, especially in the interest of white pine. 

The rebuilt mill of the Bathurst Lumber Company is 
practically finished and hereafter the operations will 
consist only of getting out logs for next year’s sawing, 
as many being taken out as the mill can saw next season. 
The cut is mostly spruce, but contains a large amount of 
white pine. ; 

The increased demand for lumber eastward appears to 
send Buffalo lumbermen to that section, H. S. Lee, T. 
Wall and A. A. Mason all being in New York this week. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dee. 7.—The reports coming in 
from all quarters prove conclusively that a _ general 
toning up of the lumber trade has begun in earnest. Good 
tidings continue to come from the offices of the pur- 
chasing agents of the railroads, and it is the consensus 
of opinion, from the obviously increasing activity all 
around, that the march henceforth, making due allowance 
for the usual slump of the holidays, will be forward. 
As the winter season advances it is evident that those 
men who, from a mistaken discretion or other cause, have 
failed to protect themselves in the way of a rational 
stocking up when prices were at lowest mark, will be 
seriously handicapped, as stocks at first hands are 
getting lower and lower, cries of car shortage are being 
heard in many quarters and a seriously extended drouth 
is compelling some of the mills to close down, in con- 
sequence of which by spring a considerable advance in 
values may be looked for in nearly all lines. 

The John L. Roper Lumber Company is apparently 
content with present conditions. Reports from the office 
corroborate the statement that business is getting better 
right along, prices are climbing and the outlook en- 
eouraging. 

Henry C. Riley, of Charles C. Riley & Co., reports 
everything comparatively in good shape. Such mills as 
are running are kept busy supplying orders, the only 
interruption being the difficulty in shipments on account 
of the car shortage. 

Mr. Whelpton, of the Owen M. Bruner Company, is 
absent on an extended tour of Virginia and North and 
South Carolina, sizing up things generally. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company manifests no 
uneasiness as regards conditions; business is much im 
proved and prospects are bright. Mr. Taylor, of this 
house, recently returned from a trip to the company’s 
southern mills, which he visited to get a line on things. 

J. A. Spalding, the veteran white pine lumberman, 
regards the outlook promising. He states that during 
the last year he has been practically out of business, only 
doing a little in timber tracts, but he expects to get 
into the swim again when things settle down to normal 
conditions once more. 

W. E. Lukens, of the Pamlico Lumber Company, re 
ports the situation Satisfactory and outlook promising. 

Seymour Y. Warner, of Seymour Y. Warner & Co., is 
looking after things at his firm’s mill at Pulaski, Va., 
and also will visit some of the other lumber camps in 
that territory. . 

The Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company states that 
with it business has shown a fair improvement right 
along, but that during the last month there has been a 
decided advance; regards outlook favorably. 

Herbert P. Robinson, of Miller, Robinson & Co., re 
ports business progressing and feels that things will 
ultimately come around in good shape. 

Charles G. Blake, manager, E. V. Babcock & Co., re 
ports mills running full time getting out increasing 
orders; looks for a steady betterment in trading. 

Edwin B. Malone, of Watson Malone & Sons, states 
that they are getting a fair share of business and that 
everything seems to point to good trading after the new 
year, providing, of course, the manufacturers do not 
force prices up to a prohibitive hight. 

W. H. Lear evidently has no cause to complain of 
conditions, as he speaks with a convincing spontaniety 
of a rapidly increasing activity. In his two large yards 
he earries a stock of nearly 7,000,000 feet of lumber and 
is ready for all comers. 

The Coppock-Warner Lumber Company reports busi- 
ness running satisfactorily, but looks for a lull during 
the holidays. 

The Henry H. Sheip Manufacturing Company reports 
every department busy; considers prospects for 1909 
bright. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange held its regular monthly 
meeting, preceded by a luncheon, on December 3, Presi- 
dent Frederick S. Underhill in the chair. All the busi- 
ness was strictly of a private nature. Among the recent 
visitors to the exchange were: George H. Mell, of Kane, 

’a.; John B. Case, of Hemington, N. J.; John Cottrell, 
of Pittsburg, Pa.; B. P. Whedon, manager, of W. D. 
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Young & Co., Bay City, Mich., and Capt. H. Fugate, of 
Richlands, Va. 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN MORE OPTIMISTIC. 


More Activity Looked for After the Holidays —Important Construction Work Planned at 
Pittsburg—Car Situation Causes Some Annoyance. 








SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PITTSBI RG, PA., Dee. 7. While the closing weeks of 
1908 are showing a slightly quieter situation in the gen 
eral business conditions of the Pittsburg distriet, and 
particularly with regard to lumber, the trade feels con 
fident that there is a boom coming in all grades of 
lumber and is moving cautiously regarding sales for any 
distance ahead for deliveries. The car shortage that has 
appeared with much distinetness in the southern states 
is accentuating the situation materially. The demand 
from the large industrial consumers is increasing and the 
yards are buying as best they can, feeling that they must 
protect themselves now. The better reports of colleeti ns 
seem general and as a rule dealers claim that the last 
month has been in excess of a year ago, while most of 
them report November better than the reeord for any 
month of 1907. 

There is mneh interest taken in the development during 
the last week in building operations in Pittsburg terri 
tory. Not only have the builders been busy estimating 
on many large contracts but immense construction works, 
including the new bridge over the Beaver river at Beaver 
Falls on the Ohio and a new bridge over the Monongahela 
river near Monessen, have been estimated and promise to 


bring a large call for timbers amounting to approxi 
mately 2,000,000 feet. The mills are ealling for shipping 
lumber, and boxboard trade has increased in activity. 
The lath and shingle market is stronger and with the 
opening of this week the announcement of the discharg: 
of the receivers of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu 
facturing Company and a general resumption of the big 
works in east Pittsburg has brought a better demand for 
that seetion. 

Louis Germain, of the Germain Company, returned last 
week from the east and reports business outlook fine 
with good orders booked for the close of the vear. The 
company has no reason to complain for the amount ot 
business done and the showing made for the present 
vear, 

J. M. Woollett, of the American Lumber & Manufac 
turing Company, is in the south on a business trip and 
J. B. Montgomery, secretary of the company, has just 
returned from a western trip as far as Kansas. Presi 
dent W. D. Johnston, of this campany, reports trad 
improving rapidly and with it prices have advanced. Th 
outlook, he says, is better than for many months an 
with the opening of the year the situation should b 
nearly equal to the best business conditions of last year 

The Forest Lumber Company reports trade eontinuir 
in a most satisfactory manner. F. X. Diebold and M1 
snodgrass, of this company, are in West Virginia look 
ing over the mill connections of the company. The sale 
made during the present month in spruce and hemloe 
have been exceptionally satisfactory and prices are full 
recovered from their weakness. 

ik. V. Babeoeck & Co. note a steady inerease in order 
in yellow pine and price. O. H. Babeoek is out of t! 
city on a business trip going to the east in connecti 
with the affairs of the firm. The company reports pla 
ing both spruce and hemlock on full list with the ope: 
ing of the week and with buying strong and eneoura 
ing indeed for the coming month. The closing week « 
the year is expected to be a little more quiet, but i 
quiries for the opening of 1909 indicate a future that 
menaced by a famine in most grades of lumber. 

W. W. Vosburg, of Bemis & Vosburg, reports tra 
brisk in yellow pine. Mr. Vosburg returned from 
southern trip last week and reports mills behind 
orders and the promise of an unusually brisk trade f 
the opening of the new year. Spruce sales have clean 
up the big stocks of the company in Bemis, W. Va., 
new business is only being taken at full list price. 

The Interior Lumber Company notes a quiet peri 
at this time, which is normal at this season of the ye: 
J. G. Christe, of this company, says that there is ev: 
indication of a better trade during the new year ar 
preparations for this are being made. 

The Willson Brothers Lumber Company reports 
brisk yard trade and a shortage of stocks in all retail 
yards that is showing sharply with the better deman| 
from consumers. The prices have been stronger and 1 
getting better every weck. There are repeated dels\s 
in shipments and mills are behind with orders in ¢ 
south and this is having a strong influence on the m: 
ket generally. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


PPO 


U. A. Sellen, general Chicago manager for the Mor- 
gan Company, is spending several weeks in the west 
on a business trip. 

Louis Walschmidt, of the Dunbar Lumber Company, 
Cairo, Ill., stopped over in Chicago on Monday on his 
way to Cleveland, Ohio. 

M. F. Rittenhouse, of the Rittenhouse & Embree 
Company, Chicago, is spending several weeks at the 
mills of his company in the south. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., spent. last Tuesday in 
Chicago on business connected with his concern. 

Fred W. Black, of the Fred W. Black Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, spent this week at his mill at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., making arrangements for its rebuilding. 

George O. Hudson, who has been manager for Os- 
borne & Clark, in Erie, Ill, for two years, has bought 
an interest in the firm of Corwin & Co., of Chicago, 
and will move to this city. 

J. B. Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, was in Chicago Tuesday and Wednesday of this 
week in attendance at the annual meeting of the 
National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association 
at the Congress hotel. 

George M. Fisk, of the Badger State Land Company, 
Madison, Wis., extensive owner of timberlands, was a 
visitor in Chicago last week and called at the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S office. Mr. Fisk is well satisfied with 
the outlook in the Badger state. 

C. W. Goodyear, of the Great Southern Lumber 
Company, Bogalusa, La., stopped over several days in 
Chicago on his way east. Franklin Greenwood, sales 
manager of the company, is still at the southern mill 
and is expected to return next week. 

Edward Hines and C. EF. Wiehe, of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company, left Monday night for Duluth 
where they expect to hold a conference with the Cook 
& O’Brien interests, relative to the purchase of tim- 
ber lands in northern Minnesota and Canada. 

Ralph Hutchins, who was in the east last week on 
business connected with his firm, KE. R. & R. Hutchins, 
the railroad lumber dealers, of Chicago, reports that 
business throughout the eastern states is improving 
steadily and that after January the railroads will buy 
much more freely. 

Charles B. Willey, who is manager of the Memphis 
plant of his father, C. L. Willey, the Chicago hard- 
wood and mahogany manufacturer, spent several days 
here this week, superintending the unloading and 
grading of a large shipment of quartered white oak 
from the Memphis mill. 

J. K. Chalmers, representative of E. C. Atkins & Co., 
manufacturers of saws, saw tools, veneer knives ete., 
of Indianapolis, Ind., was a visitor at the convention 
of the National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and distributed souvenirs to the members 
present in the shape of a new Atkins souvenir spoon. 

S. E. Booker, secretary of E. B. Norman & Co., 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber, at Louisville, Ky., 
was in Chicago Saturday of last week after a trip to 
northern points. Mr. Booker, while in the office of the 
LUMBERMAN, stated that he had been enjoying a very 


good trade in hardwoods and had met with success on 
his trip. 


Ed Propst, who covers Illinois for John A. Gauger 
& Co., sash and door manufacturers, of Chicago; A. 
J. Sanders, who has the Indiana territory, and C. R. 
Briggs, who travels in West Virginia for the same 
firm, all spent this week at the Chicago offices of the 
company, mapping out an aggressive sales compaign 
for next year. 


The H. G. Andrae Lumber Company has recently 
been formed in Chicago and will attend to the selling 
of hardwoods for the Griffen H. Deeves Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city. The new company is headed by 
If. C. Andrae who is well known to the trade in this 
city, having been in the wholesale and commission 
business for several years. 


Ben Collins, jr., president of the recently organized 
Collins Lumber Company, with offices in the Old 
Colony building, Chicago, went south this week to 
make the final arrangements for the incorporation of 
his company. On his return to the city announce- 
ment will be made of the other lumbermen who are 
interested in the néw organization. 


Fred R. Kent, of E. Kent & Co., Clinton, IL, ae 
companied by his daughter, stopped at the office of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN long enough this week to give 
i conservatively good report on trade conditions in his 
section. “Mr. Kent is identified with one of the oldest 
retail lumber concerns in the country, the business havy- 
ing been established in 1859. 


The Douglass Lumber Company, of Bemidji, Minn., 
has inereased its capital stock to $50,000, fully paid. 
This company is doing some active work in the woods 
this winter and will put in enough logs to keep its 
saw mill running all next year. The officers of the 
Douglass Lumber Company are: H. M. Douglass, presi- 
dent; F. R. Patterson, treasurer, and J. J. Anderson, 
secretary. 


Charles W. Croty, who has been representing the De- 
fiance Lumber Company, of Tacoma, Wash., at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., as eastern representative, was in Chicago 
last week. The company decided to close its eastern office 
and ship more largely by cargo and wished Mr. Croty to 





take charge of its office in San Francisco, but, as it was 
impracticable for him to remove his family from Tomah, 
Wis., he had to decline and, therefore, is looking for an- 
other connection. 


John L. Sine, representative of the Three States 
Lumber Company and the Gilchrist-Fordney Company, 
of Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago the early part of 
this week on his way north after an extended trip 
through southern territory. Mr. Sine handles both 
yellow pine and Lardwoods and reports a decided im- 
provement in the general situation and outlook in both 
branches of the trade. He spent Wednesday in Mil- 
waukee and expected to return to Chicago the latter 
part of the week. 

C. J. True and A. W. True, of the True & True 
Company, Chicago manufacturer and distributer of 
sash and doors, this week disposed of their remaining 
timber lands in Spokane, and Stevens county, Wash- 
ington. The last sale, which was made to Chicago 
capitalists, amounted to about 5,000 acres and is made 
up almost entirely of fir timber. Several years ago 
the Messrs. True bought about 26,000 acres in this 
section and since then have disposed of the entire 
tract. 

The J. 8. Stearns Lumber Company, of Odanah, Wis., 
has bought the Thompson saw mill at Washburn, Wis., 
from the Marsh-Hathway Company, of Chicago, and is 
now putting it in complete repair. When ready for oper- 
ation the mill will have two band saws, one gang and a 
resaw, with a capacity of about 50,000,000 feet for the 
summer milling season. The company has no timber in 
the vicinity of the mill, but expects to tow a large 
amount of it from the neighborhood of Odanah to the 
new mill. 

W. P. Price, of the Price Fireproofing Company, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was in Chicago this week and paid 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a visit. The Price company 
now is engaged in supplying fireproofing material for 
use in the creosoting plants and work along this line 
has been remarkably successful. Creosote, owing to the 
high pereent of volatile oils, is very inflammable. The 
work so far has met with considerable success and will 
be of great benefit to users of creosoted material for all 
kinds of struetural purposes. 

Lake navigation, so far as Chicago lumbermen are 
concerned, is practically closed, although a few boats 
are still to come in from Green Bay and other points 
on Lake Michigan. The insurance on the vessels ended 
on December 5 and the yards here report that the 
contract insurance on lumber shipments after that 
date would be so high that they would hardly be 
justified in attempting to bring in any more lumber 
by lake. Receipts this year, although not as heavy as 
expected, have been fairly satisfactory. 


J. L. Monaghan, assistant general manager of the 
Filer & Stowell Company, builder of saw mill and power 
machinery, at Milwaukee, Wis., was in Chicago Thursday 
of this week. While in the office of the AMERICAN 
ILUMBERMAN Mr. Monaghan reported that business shows 
signs of improvement as gauged from the saw mill ma- 
chinery man’s point of view. The Filer & Stowell Com- 
pany is running its shops full time and seems to be get- 
ting its share of orders, particularly for smaller stuff 
in the way of improvements and auxiliary machinery. 


T. S. Whitten, manager of the mills of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company, at Heywood, Wis., C. H. 
Werden, manager of the mills of the White River 
Lumber Company, at Mason, Wis., and W. B. Clubine, 
of the mills at Iron River, Wis., spent several days 
this week in the offices of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, conferring as to the extent of operation in 
the north to be conducted by that company this win- 
ter. It was decided that logging operations will be 
carried on as heavily as usual throughout the winter 
months, 


S. A. D. Farr, of Aledo, Ill., who has represented the 
Rock Island Sash & Door Works for thirteen years, was 
in Chicago this week and paid the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN a visit. He says the part of the plant of the Rock 
Island company which was recently destroyed by fire is 
being replaced and that all the new structures will be 
as nearly fireproof as it is possible to make them, being 
built largely of steel and concrete. Mr. Farr is one of 
the oldest and best known sash and door salesmen in the 
central north. He contemplates making a change the 
first of the year. 


The Pacific Timber Company, of Everett, Wash., an- 
nounces that effective December 1, Alex. W. Stewart, 
formerly of Centralia, Wash., is its eastern sales rep- 
resentative, succeeding V. H. Whitcraft, in charge of the 
Minneapolis office of the company. Mr. Stewart is a 
practical lumber salesman and has enjoyed special ex- 
perience in connection with the manufacture and hand- 
ling of Pacific coast products. The company is in- 
creasing its facilities for the next season and will be 
better prepared than ever before to give prompt and 
careful attention to its business, 


George W. Swartz, St. Louis, of the Vandalia line, 
during a visit to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Thursday, 
said his road had done a heavier eastbound business, be- 
ginning with August, this year than last. Westbound 
freight traffic is still light, owing chiefly to the small 
shipments of iron and steel. The total is therefore still 
below that of corresponding months of 1907. Lumber 
traffic is, however, heavy. 


E. H. Dalbey, general manager of the CarDal Lumber 
Company, Heyworth building, Chicago, left Wednesday of 
this week for Cleveland, Ohio, and Newark, N. J., on 
business for the new company. Mr. Dalbey is busy 
organizing his sales forces and completing arrangements 
with the mills which are to be represented by the CarDal 
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You can present in making a sale is that you have the stock on hand and 
can deliver it at once. Prepare today by ordering some of our 


WEST VIRGINIA 
HEMLOCK 
In addition to our own output we control the output of several 


large mills and can supply good stock in Southern Yellow Pine 
and West Va. Spruce as well as Hemlock. Tell us your wants. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
gs Tdesede wed 
_4 


White Oak Timbers 
SPECIAL BILLS CUT TO ORDER ON SHORT NOTICE 
WHITE and YELLOW PINE 


We have a good supply of High Grade 
WHITE PINE which we are anxious 
tomove. :: :: Write us for prices 

















J. M. HASTINGS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Lumber :: PITTSBURG, PA. 











CAN SHIP AT ONCE 


8 Cars, 1x 4’’ No. 3 Common White Pine. 
2 Cars, 1x 6’ No. 2 Common White Pine. 
4 Cars, 1x4’ No. 1,2 & 3—8 & 10”’ W. Pine Fig. 


FOREST LUMBER COMPANY 
PITTSBURG, PA. 












North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES. 





Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 








LOCATIONS FOR 


Saw Mills and Woodworking Plants 


on the 


Illinois Central 


and 


Yaz00 & Mississippi Valley Railroads 








There are thousands of acres of timber 
properties tributary to the above lines await- 
ing development. 

For full information address 


J. C. CLAIR, 
No. | Park Row, 


CHICAGO. 


Industrial Commissioner, 
Illinois Central R. R. 
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ANTISEPTINE ' 


Regis. U. S. and Can, 


DOUBLES THE LIFE OF TIMBER 
The PERFECT COLD, HOT BRUSH 
and OPEN TANK TIMBER PRESERVER 


wil’ Antiseptine Shingle Stains .,4"., 


America Wood Preserving Co. 
Incorporated 1892. CHICAGO. 





430 THE ROOKERY, 
Phone Harrison 1345, 












ALL BOX MAKERS 
SASH AND DOOR MFRS. 
Should use our 


Gorrugated Fasteners 


Made in Coils or Cut to Any Length 
Write for Samples and Prices 


E. A. W. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JAMES B. ARCHER, Sales Agent 
212, 131 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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OUR mineral tanned ‘‘ Krome ”’ Belting and Lace 
Leather is adapted to use in exposed places, as 
weather conditions do not effect it. 


“KROME” BELTING 


is water-proof, heat-proof and friction-proof — will trans- 
mit 25 per cent. more power than the ordinary leather 
belt. Variation of load will not cause slippage. Try it. 


The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 


73-75 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











Blue Stain is a Defect 


Eliminate it by using 


Wyandotte Bicarbonate of Soda 


and add to the value of your product. 

This preparation kills the germs—absolutely 
prevents the development of spores. 

Bright lumber sells to the best advantage. 


EDWARD HILL’S SON & CO. 


71 Pine St., NEW YORK CITY Tribune Bldg., CHICACO 


AGENTS FOR 


THE MICHIGAN ALKALI Co. 




















Brass and Aluminum Trade Checks 
STEEL LOG STAMPS 
STENCILS 
Astomatic Counters for Counting Logs 








GET QUOTATIONS FROM 


W. W. Wilcox Co. 


201 EAST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 
ESTABLISHED 1672 
" COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 


descriptive circular. Address AMER 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, il. ICAN LUMBERMAN, 316 


company, but already has things in such shape that the 
company is prepared to give prompt attention to in- 
quiries. 

J. D. Bolton, sales manager for the Hayden & Wes- 
eott Lumber Company, dealer in railroad lumber and 
yellow pine, left this week for a month’s vacation 
which he will spend at Santa Rosa, Cal. This is the 
first vacation Mr, Bolton has taken in five years and 
he expects to return much improved in health. 

Griffen H. Deeves, of Chicago, has adopted a novel 
design for his letter head. It is made up of the figure 
of a griffin holding the monogram of the firm name. 
Judging from the inquiries Mr. Deeves has received, 
lumbermen throughout the country are not well ac- 
quainted with the appearance of a griffin, as he has 
received many inquiries as to what the figure repre- 
sented. 

Fred 8. Morse, of Springfield, Mass., had a good word 
to say regarding the improvement in the lumber trade 
of the east during a visit to the office of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this week. Mr. Morse handles lumber and 
planing mill products from all parts of the country, in- 
cluding such material as maple flooring, red cedar 
shringles, Louisiana red cypress, northern and southern 
pine and west coast products. He said trade is ma- 
terially brighter and the demand much more active than 
it has been at any time this year. The building situa- 
tion in the east is very encouraging and the railroads 
are beginning to come into the market for supplies. 

E. S. Nail, president and general manager of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company, of Mansfield, 
Ohio, was a caller at the office of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN on Tuesday of this week. He said that the 
year had been « successful one with his company. Busi 
ness has been increased about $1,250,000 and business 
expenses will aggregate less than 40 percent of the pre 
mium receipts. A handsome return of premiums has 
been made and a large sum placed to surplus. Mr. 
Nail says that the annual statement will be a satis 
factory one to officers and policy holders. Conservatively 
managed lumber mutuals have, he thinks, thoroughly 
demonstrated their soundness and the advantages they 
offer over the stock companies. 

S. H. Bolinger, of S. H. Bolinger & Co., Ltd., Bolinger, 
La., was in Chicago this week attending the stock show. 
Mr. Bolinger spent several weeks in Colorado Springs 
and came from that city to Chicago. He is president 
of the state fair association of Louisiana and his trip 
to Chicago was for the purpose of securing information 
and ideas relative to the dairy business. He said he 
had been out of touch with trade affairs for ten days 
or two weeks but from reports he had received thought 
the demand for southern pine would open up with a 
vengeance after the first of the year. He does not think 
that manufacturers legitimately can find serious fault 
with present trade. Mr. Bolinger was accompanied by 
L. C. Buckley, of Alden Bridge, La. 


B. R. Lewis, of the B. R. Lewis Lumber Company, 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida., was in Chicago Thursday of this 
week and called on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. 
Lewis reports that conditions in the west are improving 
rapidly and the outlook he considers very satisfactory. 
Local development in the Inland Empire is taking care 
of a large portion of the output of lumber and all indi- 
cations point to a prosperous year. Mr. Lewis is a keen 
judge of lumber trade conditions, not inclined to be 
overly optimistic and, therefore, his judgment is entitled 
to carry much weight. He was prepared to leave for 
Coeur d’Alene on Friday evening, going by way of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., where his company maintains a branch 
office. 

A. R. Owen, of the John 8. Owen Lumber Company, 
Owen, Wis., called on the LUMBERMAN Wednesday of 
this week. He said he thought the input of northern 
pine this winter would not be increased because of fire 
damaged timber, but was afraid there might be some 
tendency toward an increase in hardwoods unless the 
millmen should adopt a wisely conservative policy. 
A good many are splanning to cut much less than usual 
and the total output for the state will probably be 
below normal, but it will be larger than was expected 
during the summer in some lines, 





CHICAGO VISITORS. 


Among the lumbermen who have been visitors on 
the Chicago trade during the last week may be men- 
tioned the following: 

Marshall F. Butters, Butters Salt & Lumber Company, 
Buttersville, Mich. 

U. S. Epperson, Lumber Underwriters, Kansas City, Mo. 
— F. Loud, H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, Au Sable, 
aiicn, 
wis II. Latimer, Foster-Latimer Lumber Company, Mellen, 
is. 

W. If. Roddis, Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company, Marsh- 
field, Wis. 

_ Miles A. Goodyear, ©. A. Goodyear Lumber Company, 
Tomah, Wis. 

George M. Studebaker, Studebaker Bros. Manufacturing 
Company, South Bend, Ind. 

Patrick Noud, Manistee, Mich. 

_C. F. Latimer, Foster-Latimer Lumber Company, Mellen, 


John W. Comstock, Comstock & Wilcox, Duluth, Minn. 
Robert H. Jenks, Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Karl Palmer, Ferguson & Palmer Company, Paducah, Ky. 
A. C. Felton, jr., Massee & Felton Lumber Company. 
Macon, Ga. 
W. E. Silverthorne, Silverthorne & Co., New York, N. Y. 
J. C. Lincoln, St. Louis Traffic Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 


— I. Foster, Foster-Latimer Lumber Company, Mellen, 
Ss 


— J. Landeck, Landeek Lumber Company, Milwaukee, 


a 

aoe, Ross, Big Blackfoot Milling Company, Bonner, 
ent. 

James Innes, Chatham, Ont. 

W. H. Proctor, Everett, Wash. 

A. J. Helbig, Lemont, I]. 





FILER & STOWELL LAND REPEAT ORDER. 


The Filer & Stowell Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
recently received an order from the Louisiana Long- 
leaf Lumber Company, of Fisher, La., for a 500- 
horsepower corliss engine. The Louisiana concern has 
for some time been using a Filer & Stowell band mill 
and recently put*in a Filer & Stowell cireular saw 
mill. The company has also used a Filer & Stowell 
engine, and placed this order on the merits and serv- 
ice of the engine which has been in use for about 
two years. 

The J. S. Stearns Lumber Company, which recently 
bought the Thompsan mill at Washburn, Wis., has 
placed an order with the Filer & Stowell Company 
for a single band mill to be installed in that plant, 
which is now being remodeled. This concern last 
year put in two Filer & Stowell band mills at its 
plant at Odanah, Wis., and has been so thoroughly 
satisfied with their operation that when a new saw 
mill was decided upon the contract was let to the 
Filer & Stowell Company without hesitation. 





WILL HANDLE BIG LUMBER CUT. 


Arrangements have been made by C. D. Benedict & 
Co., of Peoria, lll, with the receiver of the Camp & 
Hinton Company, of Lumberton, Miss., by which the 
concern first named is to handle the entire output of the 
Mississippi company. C. D. Benedict & Co. have head- 
quarters at Peoria, Ill. The Chicago office of this eom 
pany is at 470 Old Colony building, while a southern 
office is maintained at Hattiesburg, Miss. The company 
makes a specialty of yellow pine products of all de 
seriptions. 

The deal just completed will increase its supplies to 
the extent of about 30,000,000 feet a year. Heretofore 
a great deal of the lumber cut by Camp & Hinton Com 
pany’s mill at Lumberton has been exported, J. H. Hin 





C. D. BENEDICT, PEORIA, ILL. ; 


Who Recently Has Greatly Increased Mili Supply Yellow 
line. 


ton, the president of the company, has been one of the 
heaviest exporters of yellow pine on the gulf coast, the 
business being handled through a general office main 
tained at New Orleans. 

The mill at Lumberton has a daily capacity of about 
125,000 feet. It is located in the heart of Mississippi's 
best longleaf pine district at the junction of the Queen 
& Crescent and Gulf & Ship Island railroads, giving it 
facilities for reaching Mobile, Gulfport and New Orleans 
for export trade and through these roads and their con 
nections all points north, east and west, 

This arrangement fortifies C. D. Benediet & Co., giv 
ing that firm a reliable source of supply from which all 
orders for yellow pine lumber can be filled promptly. 
The head of the institution, Charles D. Benedict, is to b 
congratulated on this achievement. 





(Concluded from front page.) 


director and a member of the executive committee of the 
Rockland County Trust Company, a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Nyack Business Men’s Club, is 
a trustee of the Nyack library and holds membership in 
the board of patrons of the Nyack hospital and the 
Nyack Country Club. He is also a member of the 
Lawyers’ Club, in New York city. In polities he is a 
republican, 

The lumber business presents no more active and useful 
figure than Eugene F. Perry. As secretary of one of 
the most important lumber organizations in the country 
he has contributed largely to the progress of the lumber 
industry. It is his work in this behalf that makes his 
career and personality of interest to the lumber trade at 
large, but in his home city of Nyack, N. Y., his activity 
in the promotion of everything that contributes to the 
advancement and uplifting of that community is simi- 
larly appreciated and admired by his neighbors. He is 
spending the prime of his life wisely and well, gratifying 
his personal desires with good works and contributing 
materially to the advancement and happiness of his 
fellows, 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See page 35, 


The approach of the holiday season, usually fol- 
lowed immediately by inventory taking in yards and 
at mills throughout the country, has caused to develop 
the usual seasonable quietness, which probably will 
continue until after the lumbermen have completed 
their inventories and determined the amount of stock 
which will be needed for spring trade. Yards 
throughout the country will go into the new year 
with much smaller stocks than usual and saw millmen 
are counting on this fact to bring about considerable 
activity in the market during January and February. 

Demand in and about Chicago, notwithstanding bad 
weather during the last week, has held up remark- 
ably well and many firms, confining themselves prin- 
cipally to a local trade, say that the Chicago business 
for the year will prove to be one of the largest for 
many seasons. Praetically the only lumber which has 
not felt the effect of the dullness is northern pine. 
Other woods have sagged in some degree both in 
volume of demand and in price, 

Manufacturing inquiry is not so large as expected 
this month, but is holding fairly strong. Many of 
the large corporations have inquiries out for large 
quantities of lumber of all kinds to be delivered dur- 
ing the late winter and spring months. Some of 
these would have ordered before this time had the 
lumbermen been willing to make contracts for future 
delivery. So optimistic is the general feeling in the 
trade concerning prospects for next spring that com- 
paratively few annual contracts have been closed for 
next year, as the general belief is that prices will go 
materially higher within sixty days. 

Lake receipts closed this week and all the yards in 
Chicago are well stocked. 

Building permits here continue to hold up well, 
although on account of bad weather there is a decided 
falling off from previous weeks. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 5. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
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Lumber. Shingles. 
DOD 666566055000) 0640000289 18,506,000 13,528,000 
D, Sereda’ dnc bavetseowanas 14,917,000 18,236,000 
a ere aera 3,550,000 jij cevvscccs 
DOORN oi cccsccacesan .«s¥05ube 4,708,000 
POTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 5, 
Lumber. Shingles. 
19OR . ee Cee re eT 705,429,000 496,181,000 
1O0T .. wre r Ter ne ... 984,441,000 458,393,000 
DROUOOOD : icin 00-ccsbantwee” . bsp ecow 37,788,000 
Decrease ....06. or cose SeU0lZ,.00O =e aneccccs ° 
RECKIPTS BY WATER. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
Week ended December 5....... 10,803,000  ..eseoee 


rom Jan. 1 to Dee. 5, 1908 $21,664,000 16,119,000 


Permits issued by the Chieago building department 
luring the week ended December 9 were: 








CLASS No. Value. 
Inder $1,000 ....... Teeter er eee 11 $ 5,050 
1.000 and under $ 5,000......ccccece 45 127,400 
5,000 and under on TT eee 32 206,100 
10,000 and under ECCT ee 1% 282,500 
25.000 and under Ee 6 192,500 
50,000 and under 100,000............. 1 60,000 
Board of Education, school.............. 1 200,000 
ee ee et Te 115 $1,073,550 
Average valuation for week.......... 9,335 
Totals OFSVICGS WOOK... ce ccesccvcces 172 2,044,700 
Average valution previous week...... 11,888 
Totals corresponding week, 1907..... 54 341,750 

Average valuation corresponding week, 
EE ec vheee vd ebee beedech eee 6-058 6,328 


Totals Jan. 1 to Dee, 9, 1908 
Totals corresponding period, 
Totals corresponding period, 
Totals corresponding period, 
Totals corresponding period, 
‘Totals corresponding period, 103....4%.048 31,554,205 
Totals corresponding period, 1902....4,083 41,196,190 








Northern Pine. 


POPPI OP LO 


Chicago. Northern pine is in even a better position 
lis week than last and advances have been reported 
n several items. No. 3 clears and better and No. 4 
nud 5 boards are in extremely strong demand and 
prices on these items have been raised several notches. 
\ll high grade lumber in white pine is in request by 
ianufacturing concerns and this is one of the few 
woods on which the buying keeps up to the average. 
Medium grades are quiet and no change in prices has 
heen reported, Both clears and selects are searce and 
better prices are looked for on all kinds of shop lum- 
ber before spring. Stock boards are also active and 
although supplies here are fully up to the demand 
io price concessions are being made. Some northern 
pine car material is being sold, but its scarcity and 





high price is causing the railroads to turn to fir and 
yellow pine. 





Minneapglis, Minn. It is predicted that a marked 
advance will be made in pine prices soon after the 
first of the year. As demand is quiet now it is a 
poor time for raising prices, but dealers who are 
dipping into the market from speculative motives find 
a stronger tone. All the upper grades are selling 
firmly at the list and concessions on low grade stock 
are fast disappearing. An active buying movement 
is expected to begin right after the retail inventories 
have been taken and some of the local companies have 
decided to put out new lists in advance of this de- 
mand, raising prices all along the line 50 cents to $1. 
They are refusing now to consider large orders of 
stock with a general assortment at the prices which 
prevailed a month ago. The strength displayed by 
western lumber is a factor in the situation and is 
helping to bring about the coming advance in prices. 

SOPs 

New York. A fair trade is reported from all sec- 
tions of the market and undoubtedly the white pine 
demand is now nearer normal than it has been for 
some months. Retailers are putting in some stocks 
for their spring trade and are buying as liberally as 
individual conditions will permit. ‘The belief pre- 
vails among yard men that present prices are not 
likely to be seen again and that it is a paying proposi- 
tion to anticipate spring wants to a large extent. 
Millwork factories have been the principal buyers the 
last two weeks. While the demand to wholesalers 
has been firm, there has not been a large consump- 
tion of white pine and such stocks as are now pur- 
chased will be held for spring. 


——eeeeaen 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers are much pleased with the 
outlook for white pine, some saying that it will be 
selling for more than it ever did by the middle of 
February, while others put the advance off until after 
the opening of navigation again. This seems to be 
all on account of the scarcity of the high grades, the 
demand for the lower grades, especially box, not hav- 
ing improved very much of late. 

BBB IIS 

Toledo, Ohio. Prices are firm, the recent advance 
being held with fair prospect of another to follow 
soon. Receipts have been heavy during the week, and 
stocks will not be permitted to run lower. 

PPOs 

Cleveland, Ohio. Business appears to be based on 
greater confidence, although buying is not so brisk as 
to come fully up to expectations. The yards are going 
into the winter with fair stocks, but hardly as large 
as in some preceding years. 





Eastern Spruce. 


New York. Eastern spruce manufacturers are 
claiming better prices today than for many a month. 
All the yards have been liberal buyers during Novem- 
ber and now that these urgent purchases. have been 
eared for a further advance in prices during Decem- 
ber is hardly to be expected. Some sizes are scarcer 
than others but it is a fact that the recent shipments 
have left very small surpluses at many mill points. 
West Virginia spruce wholesalers report a firmer de- 
mand than last week and several good sized orders 
for 500,000 feet and upward have been booked at 
prices only 50 cents under the list and a number of 
wholesalers are holding firmly for full list in their 
quotations and even at these prices do not appear 
anxious about taking much business for shipment 
later than January 15. 





eee” 


Boston, Mass. There has not been a great amount 
of business done in the market for spruce this week. 
The retail yards as a whole are not carrying large 
stocks, but at the high prices ruling they are not 
willing to replenish their supplies to any extent. Buy- 
ers have not been able to get any concession from 
dealers this week and none is expected right away. 
Few of the spruce mills are running and unless there 
is a good fall of snow in the woods and real winter 
weather it is likely that prices will reach a much 
higher level. Many of the larger plants cannot fill 
the orders that are being offered them. The call for 
frames is not active, still it is said to be larger than 
the supply. Frames 9-inch and under are held at $26, 
and it is reported that business has been done in a 
small way at an even higher figure than this. Random 
is not in active call and prices vary considerably. 
There is a range of fully $3 in the asking prices. The 
call for spruce boards is moderate and prices are a 
little higher in some cases. 


——_—e—eressere 


Pittsburg, Pa. Eastern buying of spruce is so active 
that larger producers are refusing to take orders at 
existing prices for delivery after the end of the year. 
Many sales of odd lots for prompt shipment have been 
made at list prices. Clear spruce is being taken at $2 
above list and is hard to get at that price. Spruce men 
declare that spruce will take good care of itself. 


White Cedar. 








Chicago. Telegraph and telephone companies are 
beginning to place small orders for poles. The close 
of the year shows a volume of business considerably 





CHICAGO. 














Shevlin-Carpenter Co., | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CROOKSTON LUMBER CO., Bemidji and Crookston, Minn. 
NICHOLS-CHISOLM LUMBER CO., Frazee, Minn. 

J. NEILS LUMBER CO., Cass Lake, Minn. 
SHEVLIN-MATHIEU LUMBER CO,, Spooner, Minn. 
RAINY RIVER LUMBER CO,, LTD., Rainy River, Ontario, 


WHITE and NORWAY PINE LUMBER 


H. D. PETTIBONE, Sales Agent 
115 Adams Street 


1730. Commercial National Bank Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Telephone Central 6183. 











‘ Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Kept on hand constantly in well assorted stocks 
at our Chicago yards enable us to make prompt 
shipments and save our customers much valuable 
time. Let us quote on your next order. 


C. A. PALTZER LUMBER CO. 


YARD: Centre Ave., 37th Ave., 39th St. 


OFFICE: 3800 Centre Avenue. 
| CHICAGO. > 


The White Lake Lumber Co. 


Established 1879. 


NORTHERN and SOUTHERN PINE 


FACTORY LUMBER—CAR MATERIAL 
SHINGLES—LATH—HARDWOODS 























\ Chamber of Commerce Bidg., CHICAGO. | 
















-— FRANK B. STONE _ 
TIMBER; LUMBER, PILING-AND TIES 


—= For -ALL——_—_—_———— 


ILWAY= CONSTRUCTION-€ EQUIPMENT 


— RAILWAY - EXCHANGE, CHICAGO ———— 








Manufacturers 
HEMLOCK, PINE 
and HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES and 
BARREL HEADING. 


[ Noble- Corwin 
Lumber Co. 
GRACE M. CORWIN, Manager. 


502-91 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Telephone Randolph 802 











PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO., 


Harrison 4012. 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK AND CEDAR. 
Jobbers of YELLOW PINE, FIR & RED CEDAR, 


0. LIGHTBODY, Pres. MILLS AT MATTOON. WIS, C, E. CONKLIN, Sec'y & Treas 


r 





513 Monadnock Block 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











arDal Lumber Co. | 


W. M. CARPENTER, President. 
R. H. PROCTOR, Vice-President. 
E. H. DALBEY, General Manager. 


Sole Agent for Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Co., 
Manufacturers of 


anp n.c.... PINE 
Specialties : Long Timbers, Car Sills & Kiln Dried Boards. 


| Heyworth Building. CHICAGO. | 








Log Run 
Poplar 


All Thicknesses. 
Send us your list with prices. 


CHICAGO 
CAR 
LUMBER 
COMPANY, 


Pullman Building, 


CHICAGO. 
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BONE DRY STOCK 


200,000 Ft. is and 2s Plain White Oak. 
500,000 Ft. No. i Com. Plain White Oak. 
200,000 Ft. No. 2 Com. Plain White Oak. 
Same amount of Plain Red Oak. 
We offer at a bargain three cars 


of bone dry 4-4 Is and 2s Plain 
Red Oak, all 8’ and 10’ long 


We have 12,000,000 ft. of dry Quar- 
tered and Plain Red and White 
Oak, Chestnut, Poplar, Hickory, 
Ash and Tennessee Red Cedar. 


LOVE, BOYD & CO. 


Nashville, Tenn. 

















HERE Is a List of Some Stock 
We Can Ship Quick. 
QUARTERED OAK 


8,400 Feet 1" 1 and 2 White 
300 ‘“ 1%" 1 and 2 White 
200 ‘* 146" 1 and 2 White 
5,100 ‘* 34" No.1 Com. White 
16,700 “ 1" No.1 Com. White 
9,900 “ 144" No.1 Com. White 
12,9000 ‘ 146" No.1 Com. White 
28,500 “ 1" No. 2 Com. White 
300 “ 1%" No. 2 Com. White 
11,600 ‘ 1" No. 1 Com. Strips, White 
5,800 “ 1°1&2 12" & up Strips, White 
2,200 “ 1"1 and 2 RED 
4,000 ‘“ 1" No.1 Com. RED 
3,400 “ 134'' Log Run Red 
1,500 “ 1%'' Log Run Red 
700 “ 2" Log Run Red 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















Getting Down 
To Simple 
Business— 


The reason we are able to make prompt shipments 
is because we carry large stocks. Drop usa line at 
once if you want some interesting prices we are 
making on a stock of 12,000,000 feet of well assorted 
and selected rough 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, 
‘Corner Boards, Base, Door and Window Jambs, 
Ale and Beer Staves and Heading. 


Prices Yours for the Asking. 


Swann-Day Lumber Company 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 


























& MFG.CO & 








Sanford & BIRCH 


1 & 2 and Common 


Treadway sort kim 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 8-4 Culls, 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE WeSSiGes snort 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 





under the average. Pole men anticipate a good 
spring season and are making preparations to get out 
a large number of poles this winter. In the local 
yards stocks of all sizes of poles are light when 
compared with this time in 1907. Shipments out 
are very slow and stock on hand is ample for the 
feeds during the next two months. Up to the present 
both the railroads and the telegraph companies have 
failed to make their usual contracts for next year, 
although prices are lower now than they will be two 
months later. The traction companies are doing some 
building but are buying very few poles of any size. 

Inquiry for posts is quiet and stocks in the. yards 
here are large enough to fill all demands between now 
and spring. 

eee 

Minneapolis, Minn, Opinion is unanimous among 
white cedar producers and apparently in the general 
circle of the lumber trade that white cedar posts are 
good property. Most of the retail yards have let 
their post stocks run down, and the late fall demand 
has about cleaned them up. Wholesale trade has been 
slow and prices weak. With the buying that is bound 
to come for spring trade there is bound to be a big 
recovery in prices, and some of the wisest buyers have 
reasoned this out. They are getting in the market to 
buy posts at a most unusual time and a fair trade is 
being enjoyed. Pole business is necessarily slow at 


this time. 
Pw 


Toledo, Ohio. Aside from white cedar shingles there 
has been a light movement. There is still some eall 
from the rural districts for posts, and a few poles are 
finding a market, but the bulk of the year’s business 
is over. Prices have not weakened, however, and 
surplus stocks are few in this section. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. The furniture and veneer inquiry is about 
the only encouraging feature in the hardwood trade 
at present and until after the holidays conditions 
will probably remain unchanged. Quartered white 
and red oak are the strongest items in the list and 
dealers insist on full prices for whatever supplies of 
this lumber they have. Furniture and finish manu- 
facturers are buying quartered oak as fast as it 
comes in and an advance in quotations is expected. 
Plain sawed red and white oak are quiet, but quo- 
tations are well maintained and the only concessions 
made are on the lower grades. Basswood is extremely 
quiet and prices are somewhat off on even the better 
grades. Stocks are large. 

Receipts of cherry have been unusually large this 
week and dealers are inclined to hold their stocks 
rather than dispose of them at the prevailing prices. 
Implement manufacturers are practically out of the 
market on cherry and the furniture people are doing 
but little buying. 

Beech is dull and prices are lower than for several 
weeks. 

Furniture manufacturers are practically the only 
buyers of birch, although some of the veneer men are 
placing eontracts for large shipments of logs later 
in the winter. 

Neither the flooring or the furniture manufacturers 
are sending out inquiries for hard maple. Flooring 
men report that the stocks they have on hand will be 
sufficient to run them for a month or longer. 

Casket manufacturers are still keeping out of the 
chestnut market and as a result prices are low. 

Box manufacturers are buying cottonwood in the 
lower grades. The upper grades are dull and prices 
low. 

All grades of red gum have dropped back slightly 
this week and prices are lower as the demand is quiet, 
yet a number of large sales have been made in this 
territory and manufacturers are confident that the 
situation will improve considerably early in January. 

eer" 

Minneapolis, Minn. Northern hardwoods in first 
and second grades are growing scarce in supply and 
with demand from factory buyers hanging on right 
into the holidays, the situation is a strong one. Oak 
is holding up well in demand and is stronger in price. 
Birch and basswood are improved, and the improve- 
ment is extending to low grade stocks, which have 
been a drug on the market but are beginning to move, 
Country demand is better at a time when it is usually 


slow. 
nooernrorr—r—r—rrwr"”d 


St. Louis, Mo. The situation continues to improve, 
and it probably is greater than the trade expected, for 
this is not a month of buying. Prices are stiffer in 
the lower grades as well as to the better grades of 
stock. Quartered oak is scarce and in good demand. 
The dealers are refusing to accept business for dis- 
tant future delivery. 


Memphis, Tenn. Some further improvement is 
noted in the demand for hardwood lumber and hard- 
wood interests here are inclined to take a rather 
cheerful view of the outlook, although they expect 
that business will be somewhat quiet during the re- 
mainder of this month on account of the taking of 
inventories by prominent lumber consumers. The 
most attractive feature of the entire list is plain oak 
in both red and white in the higher grades. The de- 
mand for this is active and those who have dry stock 
to offer are able to secure satisfactory prices therefor. 
The upper grades are decidedly more active than the 
lower, but plain common is in better request than a 
short time ago. Quartersawn oak is moving about as 





freely as the limited offerings of high grade stock 


will allow, and prices are reported satisfactory. In 
fact, sales of quarter sawn oak are being made at 
practically as good prices as prevailed before the 
financial depression. As in the case of plain oak, the 
lower grades are comparatively slow. There is a 
slightly freer movement of high grade cottonwood but 
prices are still considered’ low. There is not much 
offered in the lower grades. First and second red and 
clear sap gum are in fairly satisfactory demand, but 
there is not an extensive call for the lower grades at 
prices regarded as satisfactory. This is tending to 
restrict business in the latter. Ash is still somewhat 
disappointing, Cypress is moderately active in selects 
and shops but the higher grades are still reported com- 
paratively quiet. There is no difficulty in disposing 
of poplar. The supply in this market is by no means 
large and those who have dry stock to offer are selling 
it about as rapidly as it is ready for the market. 
Annan 
Nashville, Tenn. All things considered, the feeling 
prevails that hardwoods have held up exceptionally 
well, comparatively speaking, during the troublesome 
business times recently passed. Since the November 
election there seems to have been a gradual upward 
tendency to the lumber market here. No marked in 
crease in either demand or prices have been reported, 
however. November and December are slow months, 
even at best, because of the near approach of the 
inventory season. Otherwise, there would doubtless 
be far greater activity on the local market. Just now 
the market is reported to be firm. Many believe that 
1909 will rival 1906. The prospects seem to be espe 
cially good for manufacturers, for stocks at mill points 
are small and in many instances considerably broken. 
rom present indications there will be a shortage of 
stocks, especially in high grade hardwoods, during 
the coming season and this leads to the prediction that 
there will be a decided increase in the prevailing 
prices, 
a eee 
New York. The outlook in the hardwood trade re- 
ceived a good impetus last week in the shape of sev- 
eral good sized inquiries for early shipment. Prices 
are firm for poplar, chestnut and quartered oak. The 
demand for low grade stock is disappointing and 
there seems to be any quantity of cheap hardwoods 
in the market for early shipment. Plain oak holds 
well and the demand for heavy bill stuff continues 
satisfactory. There is little or no improvement in the 
door and millwork situation and while birch specialists 
are anxiously waiting for a firmer tone from this 
source, it looks as though the building situation will 
not permit of much of an inerease from factory trade 
until February. Maple lumber is in generous supply 
but a few good orders for flooring are under way. 
—eeerr 
Baltimore, Md. Some of the hardwood firms here 
are inclined to agree with President Tuttle, of the 
3oston & Maine railroad, when he throws a damper 
upon prosperity talk, as he did the other day by as 
serting that the revival of activity would be much 
slower than most people supposed and that he saw 
nothing in the business done by his company to war- 
rant the expectation of an early need of the big addi 
tions to rolling stock made by other roads. The great 
preponderance of sentiment in the trade, however, 
accepts the indications of recovery as resting upon a 
solid basis and refleets confidence in an early return 
to a nominal movement. In fact, the distance between 
the business developed at the present time and be 
tween what might be termed a prosperous trade is 
not great. Values have stiffened and the inquiry has 
increased. If requests for quotations are not always 
followed by orders allowance must be made for the 
fact that the depression has been so recent and the 
advance so relatively rapid as to make the latter seem 


somewhat unreal, 
OOOO 


Pittsburg, Pa. A much improved demand for all 
grades of hardwoods is noted. The weakness in com 
mon oak seems to have been disappearing and sur 
plus stocks are being dissipated rapidly. The better 
grades are strong. Prices are fully equal to last year 
at this season, and promise to increase owing to the 
strong undercurrent of demand. For the present, how 
ever, the list remains unchanged, 

BBO IT 

Philadelphia, Pa. The hardwood situation at this 
time holds steady, with a healthy movement of stocks. 
There seems to be no inclination to force matters as 
apparently is the case with some of the soft woods. 
Buying continues upon a conservative basis and the 
volume of hardwoods being moved is on the whole 
satisfactory. Stocks at mills, especially in better 
grades, are below normal, which condition will guar 
antee a firm position in values from now on. The 
furniture factories of eastern Pennsylvania are grad 
ually livening up, and door and sash mills are getting 
out material for buildings which are about ready for 
it. The old complaint of car shortage is heard again 
and the closing of mills on aecount of the serious 
and unprecedented drouth will soon be an important 
factor to reckon with in settling hardwood prices. 

SABA 

Toledo, Ohio. Hardwoods are daily becoming bet 
ter property and prices on nearly all lines are slowly 
but surely advancing. Oak, maple and hickory are 
splendid sellers. Box materials of all kinds are in 
good demand, and a large trade is being carried on by 
the local factories’. One box plant this week received 
a large cargo of lumber for local consumption and 
others are good buyers in smaller quantities. Hard 
wood stocks are for the most part in good shape ani 
are not suffering from stock reduction to the same 
extent of other lumber, 
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Cleveland, Ohio. The general tone of the hardwood 
market is encouraging to dealers and prices seem to 
be taking on better aspects. While business could be 
better in some lines it is balancing up fair and deal- 
ers feel that it will soon be much better. 

oa ane een 

Columbus, Ohio. Prices for the hardwoods have not 
changed materially in several weeks. The tendency 
is upward and manufacturers are generally holding 
for higher figures and do not seem anxious to sell at 
market values. Dry stocks are light and in some 
grades it is difficult to get enough supplies to fill 
orders. Inquiry for oak and maple flooring continues 
excellent and prices for these grades of lumber are 
decidedly firm. There is but little buying of gum, 
but poplar shows a good demand and buying of that 
lumber has been fairly active during the last week. 
The demand for lumber for building purposes has 
quieted down somewhat since the advent of cooler 
weather and not much business is expected from that 
source during the winter months. 


Hickory and Ash. 


Chicago. Implement and wagon manufacturers are 
buying lumber in small quantities only. They have 
out comparatively few inquiries for their next year’s 
needs. Wagon material jobbers are sending in some 
moderate orders for lumber for repair use, but the 
trade in both hickory and ash is considerably below 
the average for this season. Although prices in these 
woods have not suffered as much as some other lines, 
quotations are much lower than are justified when 
the searcity of wagon lumber of all kinds is consid- 
ered. 








Pittsburg, Pa. Calls for ash remain about the same. 
Prices are unchanged and hickory is also in active 
demand with firm prices. The situation in both of 
these grades is encouraging for a continued active 
market for the remainder of the winter as stocks are 
low in the hands of consumers and it will be impos- 
sible to get more than the current requirements until 
spring. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. Supplies of hemlock in country yards are 
very light and dealers believe that as soon as the 
annual inventories have been taken a strong demand 
will spring up and prices advance. Present quota- 
tions have been affected to some extent by yellow 
pine conditions and are not satisfactory. The better 
grades of hemlock have not been affected to any great 
extent but in piece stuff and lower grades of boards 
there is little or no inquiry and prices are being 
shaded. 


eee 
New York. Mills are not anxious about booking 
much business ahead on the present base, and are 
taking care of the demand at good prices. Local 
stocks are not well assorted and there have been 
some substantial inquiries for staple sizes like 2x4’s 
and hemlock boards. 
POO 
Buffalo, N. ¥. Dealers in hemlock are reporting the 
demand unusually good for this time of the year, due 
to the fine weather and the activity in the building 
trade. ‘The retail dealers here do not stock up as 
they do in other markets, but take their stock direct 
from the wholesale yards to the job, so that the whole- 
saler has to keep his stocks in pretty good shape. 
Prices have an upward tendency and an advance is 
predicted after January 1. 
SOB 
Boston, Mass. The call for eastern hemlock boards 
is still quiet but holders show less disposition to sell 
unless they can get a better price than they have been 
able to for several months. With all classes of lumber 
advancing hemlock holders believe buyers will soon 
turn to them and then they will be able to get a higher 
price. Offerings of Pennsylvania No. 2 boards are not 
increasing in size and prices remain unchanged. 
~~ 
Pittsburg, Pa. Eastern demand has been so steady 
and persistent that prices in the east have risen for 
hemlock to full list with the opening of this week, 
and there appears to be a shortage for much of the 
material called for. The market seems barren of much 
surplus stock with the exception of one instance and 
this is not for sale at any time under the list. A few 
local dealers report a shading of from 50 cents to 75 
cents on small orders, but under exceptional condi- 
tions. Yards are calling for stocks freely and urging 
prompt delivery. Delays cause vigorous complaints 


from the retailers, 
roorerrerer—e—rerrw*" 


Toledo, Ohio. Hemlock is holding its own and is 
onee more back to the position which it held before 
the ruinous competion from which is suffered early in 
the summer. Heavy water receipts have swelled the 
supply and temporarily impeded the placing of car- 
load orders. The local demand is strong and condi- 
tions generally satisfactory. 


eee 


Cleveland, Ohio. The volume of business is reported 
to be practically normal, although the low prices at 
which stock has been sold have not made it what 
it should be. Sales now are reported to be fair con- 
sidering other lines, and prices seem to be getting 
somewhat firmer. 


Poplar. 


Chicago. The present inquiry is below the average 
for this season and competition for business is ex- 
tremely active. A few dealers are making little or 
no attempt to dispose of their stocks, preferring to 
hold them until spring, when top-notch quotations are 
expected. Box manufacturers are buying some of the 
lower grades at prices satisfactory to them. Re- 
ceipts of poplar have been light this week and none 
of the yards here are heavily stocked. 

EAE BAO 

Buffalo, N. Y. Poplar is one of the active woods 
in this market, following close in the lead of plain 
and quartered oak. Dealers seem to be keeping a 
pretty close watch on the southern market for upper 
grades. There is plenty of common, however, and 
some concessions are known to have been made on 
large orders. The falling off in the demand for box 
lumber has allowed these stocks to accumulate. 

OOOO 

Baltimore, Md. ‘The poplar trade is holding its own, 
with evidences of expansion visible in various direc- 
tions. The boxmakers have been buying more freely 
of late than was the case for some time, and the most 
gratifying sign of a revival is the improvement that 
has taken place in the foreign situation. So far no 
pronounced expansion in the forwardings abroad, 
based upon actual needs, is to be reported, but all 
reports show that the foreign accumulations have 
been materially reduced and that intending buyers 
are disposed to meet the terms of the shippers — 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. Transit cars of fir are increasing steadily 
and receipts here are expected to be heavy during the 
next two months. Prices are somewhat uncertain as 
the buying of shop lumber seems to come in spurts— 
one week prices are up to a satisfactory stage and the 
next are depressed to some extent. Heavy timbers 
are quiet, railroad and dredging companies not buy- 
ing so freely as expected. Tank stock is selling fairly 
well, although some shading of prices is being done. 
Car material continues the most active feature in the 
fir market, although no large contracts have been let 
this week. Inquiry from the railroads and ear build- 
ing companies for siding and roofing is steady. 











POPs 
Seattle, Wash. Conditions in the lumber market on 
the Pacific coast today are gradually getting brighter, 
and inquiries that are being received indicate strong- 
ly that heavy buying on a conservative basis has 
already begun. The bulk of the inquiries that are 
coming in at the present time are for large require- 
ments, evidently railroad, factories and other large 
users getting a line on the Coast prices. The cargo 
situation is all that could be expected, all the mills 
in this business being booked ahead with orders. On 
the whole the lumber market today is encouraging. 
—eeee 
Portland, Ore. Conditions are considered very sat- 
isfactory for this time of year. There has been a good 
deal of foreign business and California is buying 
large quantities. Railroad ties are meeting with a 
fair demand but there are still a number of mills 
awaiting better conditions, Shingle prices are still 
low. Logs show no change and the output is about 
equal to the demand. Local business is good. Uppers 
are scarce, The outlook for spring trade is considered 
flattering. 
—eeeere 
Kansas City, Mo. Wholesalers here who handle 
Coast stock say the trade is largely prospective, as 
the present demand is slow. They express the opin- 
ion, however, that the demand next spring will be 
much more satisfactory in every particular than has 
been that of the season just ended. Reports from the 
Coast indicate that the fir manufacturers are receiv- 
ing a fair volume of business from other sources than 
from the retail dealers, and are holding prices firmer 
than for a number of months. Some of the mills 
have advanced the price of red cedar siding $1 a 
thousand, and it is the opinion here that all will make 
the advance in the near future. This stock has been 
searce and in good demand through the season. 
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Buffalo, N. ¥. The demand for fir, spruce and cedar 
in this market and eastward seems to be growing and 
those dealers who make a specialty of these woods 
are doing a good business. Railroads are in the mar- 
ket for car material and orders are generally coming 
in in one and two car lots. The upper grades move 
faster than others and the price is firm. 





Mahogany and Spanish Cedar. 





Chicago. Inquiry for mahogany lumber and veneers 
is holding up well. Manufacturers in the east and 
middle west report very satisfactory business so far 
this month. Prices are steady and unchanged. Re- 
ceipts of mahogany logs at all ports have been un- 
usually heavy during the last two weeks as the veneer 
and lumber manufacturers are anxious to have their 
yards filled before bad weather sets in. Nearly all 
factories are now well stocked and probably will do 
little buying at the winter sales in England. Re- 
ceipts of Cuban and Mexican wood are slightly below 
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Geo. D. Emery Company 
Importers and Manufacturers 
MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms, 
Chelsea, Mass. 








White Oak Lumber & Piling 


NEBRASKA BRIDGE SUPPLY & LUMBER CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 








WE CAN SHIP QUICK: 


1’ Winter Sawed Basswood, mixed lengths. 
1”. and 2”’ Wisconsin Soft Eim. 

1”’ Birch, red all in. 

4”’ and 6’’ Basswood Siding. 

Cedar Posts and Poles. Cedar Shingles. 

1” No. 3 & Better White Pine. 

500,000 ft. 2x4 & wider No. 1 & 2 Hemlock. 

3 Cars 4’’ No. 3 Pine Flooring 10 to 16 ft. 

4 Cars No. 1 & 2 Mixed Hemiock Lath. 
Strictly No. 1 Hemlock Lath. 

Strictly No. 1 Pine Lath. 

No. 2 White Pine & Nor. Lath (90 percent W. P.) 


Write for Cooper & Maxson Lumber Co., /CWAUKEE, 











A Complete Stock of 


HEMLOCK @ Wisconsin 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


WAUSAU, 


Fenwood Lumber C0., wisconsin: 











Himmelberder-Horison LUMDEr CO. 
IRed Gum 


Specialists 


MOREHOUSE. 


MISSOURI. 








THE C. H. FOOTE LUMBER CO. 


— WHOLESALE— 


Hardwood, Yellow Pine, Cypress 


We want orders for well manufactured VIRGINIA 
PINE PIECE STUFF, TIMBERS AND BOARDS, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 











| SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS. 











L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
MOSS POINT, MISS. 


Exporters o OTHER MILLS: Native Lbr. Co. 
pv ter f Howison, Miss.; Van Cleave, Miss, 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Daily Capacity of Milis 300,000 Feet, 


Shipping Points; PASCAGOULA and SHIP ISLAND, 
Cable Address: *‘Dantzler,”” Moss Point, Miss, 











the average. The furniture and finish manufacturers 





LUNHAM & MOORE, 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange. NEW YORK 12 Great St. Helens. LONDON, ENG, 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 
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LONG and 


seectep LIF Timbers 


on SHORT Notice. 


ALSO 


GENERAL YARD STOCK 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
Address, 


Covington Lumber Co. 
Kent, Wash. 





Mills at Covington, Wash. 
Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet. 
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LKED CYPRESS 





GARYVILLE, LOUISIANA. 


H. C. FRANCE 


Wholesale 
Lumber 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 








White and Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Cypress 
and Coast Lumber 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


1,000,000 feet No. 2 Shop 
and better Spruce. 




















NEW ai sist Rear 200 
ubway on 
RK 53d Street 

Yo Flevaied. 


Ideal location, Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York. All outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


Send for Booklet. 


R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 














Commonwealth Hotel 


CORNER BOWDOIN STREET 


Opposite State House, BOSTON, MASS. 


This hotel is new and absolu' fire-proof; 
even the floors are of stone, no’ @ wood but 
the doors. Equipped with its own vacuum 
Cleaning plant. Long-distance te! 

every room. Strictly a temperance 


We offer you the following rates: Room with hot and cold 
water and free public bath, $1 and $1.50 a day. ms with 
private bath, $1.50 and $2a day. Will make a weekly rate for 
rooms with hot and cold water of $6 to $8; with private bath, 
$0 to $12. Suites of two roums, with bath, $15 to $22. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. 








continue to be the largest buyers of mahogany lumber, 
while the piano men and car builders are in the mar- 
ket for large bills of choice veneer. 

Supplies of Spanish cedar are extremely light; 
California redwood is being substituted for it to a 
large extent in cigar box manufacture. 


Southern Pine. 


Chicago. No change of importance has developed 
in the yellow pine situation this week. A tendency 
is noted in some sections to shade prices on dimen- 
sion and one or two other items. The better grades 
are holding firm with the possible exception of floor- 
ing, which although scarce, is not bringing the prices 
it should. Timbers and piece stuff are quiet but 
steady, as the railroads are expected to buy more 
freely next month and stocks of this class of lumber 
are not large either in the yards or at the mills. The 
general impression seems to be that an effort was 
made to advance prices too rapidly in view of the 
state of production, and from now on a gradual recov- 
ery on all grades of yellow pine is expected. Manu- 
facturing concerns are out of the market almost en- 
tirely with the exception of the box tactories which 
continue to buy freely of the lower grades. 


eee 








St. Louis, Mo. There was an unexpected spurt in 
the yellow pine market this week. A number of large 
orders were filled at fair prices. Yellow pine business 
generally is normally quiet and is expected to continue 
so until after the beginning of the new year. Retail- 
ers are showing no disposition to stock up until after 
invoicing time. They wish to go over into a new 
season with as light stocks as possible. The feeling is 
that next year’s business will be abnormally large. 
Prices, it is likely, will be high because the whole 
country is without lumber and the visible supply thus 
far is not adequate. Production is going on but is 
below normal. Car buying is progressing slowly, the 
buying being scattered. 


—eaerrY 


Kansas City, Mo. The season for the yardstock 
trade is over and for a short period orders of this 
character will be scarce, although it is believed that 
considerable business will be placed within the next 
thirty days. Aside from this, the demand for yellow 
pine for various purposes is steadily growing heavier. 
Orders from railroad and car companies are more 
numerous than for a long while, and the mills have 
a very fair supply of business of this kind. Demand 
for factory stock is better and trade from the eastern 
cities has shown a very visible improvement within 
the last few weeks. Prices on yardstock are station- 
ary. The same concessions on surplus items are being 
made as noticed for several weeks, but seemingly no 
disposition is shown on the part of any one to push 
prices down further. Railroad and car material show 
a stiffening tendency. An order for bridge stringers 
has recently been placed at $8 higher than the low 
record mark of the year, and timbers are reported to 
be from $3 to $5 higher on an average than the low 
price of a few months ago. The increased demand for 
special stock has been timely and has had its influence 
in keeping the market steady at a time when it usual- 
ly declines, and yellow pine people believe that prices 
will, at least, hold their own through the month, and 
that after that time the upward tendency will be 
noticeable. The mills are cleaning up their yardstock 
orders but still some delay is experienced because of 
poor assortment. No serious car troubles are reported 
at this time. 


—_—e——eeorr" 


New Orleans, La. Kailroad purchases are a little 
heavier. Export demand is still quiet. There is little 
or no improvement in the call for yard stock so far, 
though inquiries are said to be growing in number. 
Shipments show little if any decrease in volume, and 
there are complaints from the north Louisiana terri- 
tory that lack of cars is considerably restricting the 
movement. Perhaps the most encouraging feature of 
the situation is the report that advanced prices have 
been obtained by a number of manufacturers who 
‘*stood pat’? and turned down offers that did not 
meet their price views. Demand fer factory stock is 
said to be a little stronger. 





New York. The market holds firm at every point, 
and notwithstanding the expected reaction, it has not 
yet shown many signs of development. It is true that 
yards have been freely anticipating next season’s 
wants and buying ahead as their resources permit, 
but it is now evident that, with few exceptions, local 
yards allowed their stocks to become very badly de- 
pleted and were sorely in need of sorting up, sizes 
and grades. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The spirited demand for southern 
pine seems to keep up and stocks are in such shape 
that deaters are getting premiums on some items. 
Some dealers are saying that they have got so many 
orders ahead that it is almost impossible to make 
prompt shipment of anything. In fact the demand 
seems to be nearly horizontal. Just now some of the 
grades of flooring are mostly wanted, while the lower 
grades for crating are moving freely. 

Boston, Mass. Buying has not been active in the 
last week. Many have large lots due them at prices 
considerably under what they could buy at today. 
Dealers have this week shown sales on their books 














made several weeks ago and not yet delivered, at 


prices from $3 to $4 under today’s prices. Mills have 
many unfilled orders and so are not anxious sellers 
unless they can get the top prices asked. 
LOO 
Baltimore, Md. The Georgia pine men are disposed 
to lay on their oars, as it were, in anticipation of the 
time when the present retarding factors will have 
disappeared and when the trade will have an oppor- 
tunity to assert its full strength. The demand from 
local sources is by no means active, though the in- 
quiry from out of town is good and shows every in- 
dication of still further expansion. But whatever 
drawbacks the dealers may complain of in the city 
trade, there can be no question about the pronounced 
buoyancy of stocks. The increases in the quotations 
decreed by the manufacturers are being maintained, 
and while some of the dealers incline to the opinion 
that the advance should have been more deliberate, 
so that the trade would have a better chance to ad- 
just itself to the higher range of values, the results 
seem to justify the action taken. The stocks in local 
hands are of moderate volume only, and the orders 
placed are nearly all for the more immediate needs. 
BAB 
Pittsburg, Pa. Prices are stiffer, if anything, and 
sales continue fairly active. The slow shipment from 
mills has an influence on prices, indicating that many 
are behind in their orders. No advance, however, has 
been ordered during the last week. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Movement of North Carolina pine 
from and through the port of Norfolk has been heav- 
ier this week than usual, probably owing to the fact 
that buyers are hurrying stock forward both on ae- 
count of the demands made on them and a fear of a 
freeze which would prevent barges getting into Balti- 
more and Philadelphia particularly. The mills are 
shipped up closely and it requires something of an 
effort on their part to secure suflicient stock with 
which to round out their orders for prompt delivery. 
The market is becoming firmer every day and higher 
prices are freely predicted for the immediate future. 
This condition of affairs is brought about to a certain 
extent by some of the larger dealers themselves, and 
is not altogether by the manufacturers, as in a num- 
ber of instances prices have been advanced where the 
manufacturer has had no hand in it. 4/4 No. 1 edge, 
kiln dried, continues searee and firm. 4/4 No. 2 and 
No. 3 edge, while in little better supply is quickly 
engaged either by the trade or by the mills in this 
section who operate planing mills. 4/4 box continues 
in its same strong position and advances have been 
noted of about 50 cents a thousand. Box bark strips 
have moved out to the extent that there is little offer- 
ing. Culls also, have received a larger share of at- 
tention and in consequence, prices are held firm. The 
Market Report of the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion of October 22, the recognized basis, has taken 
advances of from 50 cents to $1 a thousand on short 
snupply items. 

Lath continues to be firm at $2.65 f. o. b. Norfolk. 
Charters are easy on account of large car trade, $2.75 
(a$3 are about the going rates to New York and 
sound ports, $3.2543.50 to 5 off on dressed 


lumber. 
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Balimore, Md. No important changes in the North 
Carolina pine situation are noted. ‘The movement is 
fairly active for this season of the year, but the re- 
tarding effect of the holidays’ is also beginning to 
make itself felt, and the period from now until after 
January 1, 1909, is not likely to be remarkable for 
the volume of business developed. North Carolina 
pine men, however, feel greatly encouraged, and there 
has been no abatement of their enthusiasm. They 
feel confident that if business is not now normal, it 
will attain that state soon after New Year, and they 
are quite content for the present to go along with- 
out pressure and get ready for the labors incidental 
to the close of the year. 





Philadelphia, Pa. A steady improvement in the 
North Carolina pine was noticeable during the last 
week. Evidently every effort is being made to close 
up depleted corners and there is apparently consider- 
able anxiety to get under cover at prevailing prices. 
The steady demand is forcing values skyward and the 
short stock at first hands will guarantee a firm stand 
in prices from now on, 





Cypress. 


meee 


New Orleans, La. Business is showing some im 
provement in spite of the approaching holiday season. 
It has not yet registered normal, but the trade is 
showing a marked interest in the price and there is 
general belief that the market is a rising one. This, 
it is probable, has stimulated the present buying 
somewhat. Prices are firmly maintained and there is 
no attempt to force business just now. Well posted 
cypress men forecast an advance averaging about $1, 
to come in early next year, basing their prediction on 
the prospects of trade activity and the depletion of 
stocks in hand. Many millmen report that the present 
stocks are the lowest held at this season in years. 
For the rest of the month mill repairs will be the 
order of the day, production will be diminished and 
there is no possibility, with the movement at its 
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present proportions, of any accumulations during the 
remainder of the month. ‘There is talk of night shifts 
after January 1, and it is probable that several of the 
Louisiana mills will put them in immediately after 
that date. Others will be guided by the trade devel- 
opments. Stocks are still somewhat broken, but in 
this respect they are probably in better shape than 
sixty days ago. 





Chicago. The volume of cypress trade has fallen 
off considerably this week and sales have only been 
moderate. Little or no change is expected until after 
the holidays. Most manufacturing concerns, using 
cypress in large quantities, have sent out their in- 
quiries for the lumber wanted in January and Feb- 
ruary. Practically the only sales of any size made 
this week have been for shop lumber and have been 
made cither to the washing machine or the sash and 
door manufacturers. Tank stock is quieter than for 
some time; prices are firm. Peck is dull. Through- 
out the entire cypress trade there seems to be a better 
feeling, however, than for some time and dealers are 
not inclined to make any material concessions, but are 
adhering strictly to list prices. 

i 

St. Louis, Mo. The cypress market is stiffening all 
along the line. Prices are considerably better than 
they were. The demand is getting better and comes 
from all sources. Local dealers look for a heavy year 
ahead. rte 

SOB 

Kansas City, Mo. No change is noted in cypress 
conditions in this market. The usual lack of demand 
for yard lumber at this time of year is noted, but 
enough inquiry is received to lead to the belief that 
many dealers will shortly be in the market for stock 
to replenish their assortment. The inquiry for factory 
material, and in fact, all kinds of special stock is 
active and a very fair amount of business is being 
placed. The business is being taken at higher prices 
than a few weeks back, as the advances of November 
15 are being maintained and the market is on a firm 
basis. Broken mill stocks continue to retard the ship- 
ment of some kinds of mixed orders and some car 
shortage is reported. 

eee" 

New York. The trend is upward but developments 
in that respect are decidedly slow and holders of 
stocks find it somewhat difficult to maintain a higher 
price level. Car shipments are more numerous than 
two weeks ago and eventually this will create higher 
prices for deliveries from local distributing points. 
A number of items are strong, but the general situa- 
tion can hardly gain much strength until early spring 
when the millwork trade has an opportunity of get- 
ting busy on millwork contracts, and when this de- 
velops there will be a good, strong demand from all 
sources, 


ae 
Baltimore, Md. The dealers in cypress continue to 
manifest a disposition to increase their holdings in 
anticipation of an augmented demand as soon as the 
present checks upon the movement are eliminated. 
These checks include in the first place the approach 
of the holidays, with their natural quiet and work in- 
cidental to the close of the year. Account must also 
be taken of the weather, which may be expected to 
put an end to outdoor work. Arrangements are be- 
ing continued, however, to increase the holdings of 
lumber here, and dealers are evidently of the opinion 
that the quotations will move up still more. There 
is every indication of a good inquiry from builders 
who have numerous contracts in hand. The results 
of November in the building line have been eminently 
satisfactory, and the outlook is not less gratifying. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Local demand for red cedar shingles con- 
inues fairly active, but the country yards are not 
uying actively. The number of cars of red cedar 
hingles in transit is gradually increasing, but there 
as been little or no change in quotations in any 
rade. Clears are quoted at $3.10 and X A Xs at 
2.64. White cedars are in comparatively light sup- 
ly here and prices are firm, quotations being $2.95 
or extras and $2.50 for standards. 

Hemlock lath are in strong demand, No. 1 are 
‘ling at about $3.15 and No. 2 at $2.90. No. 1 white 
ine lath are quoted at $4.40. Supplies are light, and 
ttle business is being done. 











Minneapolis, Minn. There is still a fair eall for 
hingles, though not up to the transit car supply, and 
me stock is going into storage to be moved when 
)roduction on the Coast has curtailed the supply. 
l'rices are steady now at $2.53 on stars and $2.99 on 
‘iears at the 55-cent rate. Some concerns which are 
lot caring to sell much at this time are holding for 
prices a notch higher, 
SOB Oe 

Seattle, Wash. Shingle prices the last week have 
remained in about the same position as last reported. 
The market is firm at prevailing prices and this week 
sSiows a slight tendency upward for clears. There 
1: slight advance on clears. The mills throughout the 
Siate are closing down due to the action of com- 
mittees of seven from each county who are forming 
organizations with the hope of getting the shingle 
market on a better working basis. If this committee 
dcems a close down necessary the mills that are mem- 
hers thereof are notified to this effect, which is all 
that it is necessary to bring about the proper result. 





This is a good move and should make a better market 
for shingles from now on. 


—_—_—_—_—_— 


Kansas City, Mo. While the present red cedar 
shingle situation is not at all satisfactory, the out- 
look is encouraging. The demand is naturally light 
at this trme of year and some cars which have ar- 
rived at terminal points are being offered at conces- 
sions to save demurrage. The supply of transit cars, 
however, is gradually lessening and the indications 
are that the market here will shortly show the same 
firmness noted on the Coast. Some of the mills are 
still running, but the majority have closed down for 
the winter. Shingle men here say there is considerable 
feeling of the market by dealers who are waiting to 
stock up at just the right time, and some orders for 
Coast shipment are being placed. It would not sur- 
prise any one if an active demand for shingles should 
develop within the next few weeks, as retail stock 
throughout the territory is light. 

—e—eeeer" 

New Orleans, La. The call for shingles is termed 
fair by most of the dealers, though there is no great 
activity. The mixed car trade is taking about the 
same volume of lath output as for the last thirty 
days. Prices of both items are firm but have regis- 
tered no change. Both are in fair supply at the mills 
putting them out though active call for the lower 
grade cypress shingles would probably cause a short- 
age in very short order. 

BBA 

Buffalo, N. Y. The amount of shingles coming in by 
lake makes it seem that the price can not be strong 
right away. Reports from the Pacfie coast are all 
favorable to better business there, but the overstock- 
ing mischief has been done and the mills will have 
to stand the consequences. It appears that they under- 
stand this and are largely shutdown waiting for better 
prices, 

Boston, Mass. The demand for shingles is not large 
but prices are held with a fair degree of firmness. 
Many buyers have large lots due them on orders placed 
some weeks ago. Cedar extras are quoted from $4 
to $4.10, but little business can be done at better 
than the inside price. The call for lath is moderate 
and prices steady. For 15-inch prices range from 
$4 to $4.25. Manufacturers in some cases have asked 
higher than $4.25, but buyers will not pay a firmer 
price. The call for 14-inch is not active. Prices 
range from $3.25 to $3.50. 


Cooperage. 








Chicago. Cooperage, both slack and tight barrel, 
continues quiet; on one or two items a slight advance 
in prices is quoted. Receipts of hogs have been 
heavy and as a result there is a somewhat improved 
demand for pork and lard barrels. Whisky - barrel 
cooperage is duller than for several years at this sea- 
son and unless more of the distilleries in the south 
and east resume operation, little or no change can 
be looked for. The latest quotations which can be 
given on a basis of f. o. b. Chicago are as follows: 











a. 5. Oe or 50-inch elm staves...... $ 9.00 to $10.00 
No. 2, 2 r 30-inch elm staves...... 4.75 to 6.25 
No. 1 6 or 30-inch gum staves ... 8.00 to 9.00 
No. 2, 2 or 30-inch gum staves...... 4.50 to 5.00 
No. 1 inch basswood flour barrel 

a kos 65-008 Naw ReH AE ast e .07 
No. 1, 19-inch basswood sugar barrel 

ORE no 4.0.0.5 0056505000648 0000000 -07 1% to 08 
M. R. 17%-inch hardwood heading..... .05 to 05% 
M. R. 194%-inch hardwood heading..... 06% to 07 
No. 1, 5 feet coiled elm hoops......... 6.00 to 7.00 


No. 1, 5% feet coiled elm hoops... 


----. 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1, 6 feet and 6 feet 4 inches coiled 


GD. ROMS 65 +600 00.606 ccnseccegesece 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1, 6 feet 9 inches coiled elm hoops. 9.50 to 10.00 
6%4-foot hickory hoops............+.6+. 6.00 to 6.50 
Whisky, 34 or 45x%%, bucked.......... 72.00 
Whisky, 34x, bucked or sawed........ 45.00 
Te, EE bea hee clk ae <en epee oes 60.00 
Wine staves, planed both sides, 34x%.. 45.00 
Oil staves, white oak, 34x%........... 30.00 to 31.00 
ReG GOK Cll GEAVEB. cc ccccccocccccssece 26.00 to 27.00 
Ps ED oka 0.d000-6.6.0's 204 5.0006000% 23.50 to 25.50 
WOOF BAFTSL SEAVES. . ccc cccccsvcccvense 120.00 to 130.00 
Half-bDarrel staves ...cccccccccccccccce 65.00 
Quarter-barrel staveS .......0.ceeeeeee 40.00 to 45.00 
Kighth-barrel staves ........ccccsceece $2.00 
1-inch bourbon circled heading.......... 45 to 48 
%-inch bourbon circled heading........ 45 ~=«(to 48 





Railroad Ties. 


Chicago. A number of the eastern railroad lines 
are in the market for ties and are sending out in- 
quiries for large numbers. This growth in the tie 
business is expected to continue throughout the win- 
ter, as very few of the roads have bought any ties 
for the last six months. Prices have not changed to 
any considerable extent, although there seems to be 
a stronger feeling in the market and manufacturers 
in the south are unwilling to dispose of their stocks 
at quotations at which all kinds of ties were freely 
offered two years ago. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in ties say that the outlook 
for better business is good. The large buyers are in 
the market, but it appears that they are sometimes 
handicapped because they have not the money on hand 
just now. This likely applies to trolley lines more 
than steam roads. The report that the Pennsylvania 
railroad is in the market for 500,000 ties with which 
to stock a new yard and later treat to the creosoting 
nem ought to mean that there is business for some- 

ody. 
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Industries Wanted 


Many thriving cities of the West and 
Northwest reached by 





offer unusual advantages to new estab- 
lishments. 

Openings now for machine shops, wood- 
working factories, canning works and mills 
using the products of a rich agricultural 
country. Write us about them. 


Full information upon request to 


GEO. BONNELL, tnousrtnriat Acany 
uwase Cc. & N.-W. RY., CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DECEMBER 12, 1908. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 


the following rates: 

For one week, ° © 7 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, e ° e 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, re e 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « . ° = 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings car be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


| Too fate To Classify | 








| Wanted:Employees | 





| Wanted:Employees | 





WANTED-—A COMPETENT, ENERGETIC 
Millwright to act as foreman for single band and gang mill. 
Also up-to-date planing mill foreman. 

GRIFFEN MILL COMPANY, Griffen, Ark. 


WANTED-EXPERINCED YELLOW PINE MAN 
Thoroughly familiar with European export trade to repre- 
sent German lumber firm at convenient shipping point on 
Atlantic or Gulf coast. Good opportunity for capable man. 
Apply, with references, 

“N. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED — AND GRAIN MAN 
Wanted; state age, sala 
EDMONDS, iE RE EMAN & CO., Marcus, Iowa. 


WANTED~A HIGH GRADE MAN 
To handle correspondence and look after sales for a leading 
company, located in the middle west, making a complete line 
of saw mill machinery. Must have knowledge of saw mill 
machinery and capable of dictating clean and intelligible 
letters. Good salary to one who can make good. When 
applying give full parti culars ete. 
Address “N. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED- PRACTICAL SASH AND DOOR “MAN. 
Must be experienced in all details of a retail sash and 
door business. Must have Chicago experience. 
Address “N. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















FIRST CLASS OPPORTUNITY TO A MAN 


With saw mill experience, with $50,000 or more in ready 
money. Can take practical charge of a proposition which 
promises great profit. Owners of the timber will gladly 
join in development of this property, which is well located. 


Address “S. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS AUDITOR 
Or manager with line yard or wholesale company. Twelve 
years’ experience in the lumber business. Retail, wholesale 





and special work. A hustler. Age 30. Best of references. 
Investigate. 
Address “M. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
FOR SALE 


One Oldfield dry kiln. 6,000 feet capacity. 
One 80-horsepower boiler. 
One Fairbanks-Morse pump, and other odds and ends. 
Also 100 M feet pine lumber. 
Address I. O. BOX NO. 986, New Orleans, La. 


WANTED-POSITION BUYER & INSPECTOR. 
January 1. Nine years’ experience south. 
Address BOX 12, Brldwyn, Miss. 


FOR SALE 
2 cars l-inch 1 and 2 sap gum. 
1 car 1-inch 1 and 2 red gum 
2 cars box board gut. 
Address 








30X 12, Baldwyn, Miss. 
FOR SALE-A LARGE TRACT 


White pine, poplar and hardwood. 
Address BOX 18, 








Abiugdon, Va. 


WOULD LIKE TO SELL 1 i-2 MILLION 
Cypress, part bone dry, part shipping dry, from 4-4 to 8-4, 
No. 1 common and better, large percentage selects and firsts 
and seconds. 

Would also like to contract to sell as cut green about 
2,000,000 more cypress and 560,000 oak, ash and elm. Lo- 
cated on Tron Mountain road, northern Louisiana. 

Address “N. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


NO. 262 CONTAINS 12,000 ACRES 
Virgin pine timber land, located on railroad in Miss., in a 
heaithy locality. Logging conditions are good. Timber esti- 
mated to cut 7,000 feet per acre. Price $13.50 per acre; 
terms, 4% cask, balance one and two years at 6 percent. 
Address ‘THE STUDDARD LAND CO., Jackson, Miss. 


CAN YOU USE YOUNG MAN, 30. 

Last ten years with railroad purchasing department buy- 
ing and inspecting material in north, south and Pacific coast. 
Sober and honest. Clean record. Good man to buy for 
contractor or jobber or handle shipping at mill. 

Address “N. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-A COOK. 
One like McDonald, the o.. in “Forest Land.” Get a 
book and read about him. $1.2 
AMERICAN PUMBERM AN, Publishers. 


FOR SALE-INTEREST, OR WILL SELL 
On royalty to some responsible machine company, to manu- 
facture aud put on the market, a patent dryer for drying 
saw mill sawdust for fuel and other products. Have orders 
for some now. 

Address “N. 49," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER OF A GOOD 
ote yard. First class salesman, bookkeeper and collector. 
Capable of auditing a line of yards. Would like to corre- 
spond with parties seeking a reliable, all round hustler 
who knows how to do things. Moderate salary if prospects 
are promising. Now employed. Unquestionable references 
Address "“*N. 48,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























A PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALER WOULD LIKE 
To represent manufacturers of lumber in the eastern market. 
Will make advances on shipments. 

Address “N. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-5,000,000 FT. 
Of hickory, oak and gum in locality where there is plenty 
of hardwood; also circular saw mill, capacity 30,000 per 
day. Sheds and thirteen cabins situated on fifty acres of 
land in good town in Louisiana on C., R. I. & P., railroad. 
Price, $7,000 cash, or spetoves paper. 
Address “N. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION 








As planing foreman or shipping clerk, or both. Fourteen 
years’ experience. Good habits. 
Address “N, 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





RELIABLE WHOLESALERS OR BROKERS | 
To sell yellow pine, cypress and hardwoods at blank rate 
per car. Give in reply rate expected and references. 
Address “COLUMCO,” care AMERICAN _LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED INSPECTOR 
To see advertisement of the finest lumber rules ever manu- 
factured. See our advertisement alongside reading columns. 
AMERICAN RULE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


WANTED- BOOKKEEPER 
By a company doing a large feed, lumber and coal business 
in southeastern New York. A goud chance for the right 
man, investing $2,000 or $3,000, to advance in position and 
salary. Give referenc es. 
Address “N. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED- COMPETENT MANAGER 
In city 12,000, one that can invest $1,500 to $2,000. A 
rare chance. Address “N. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN 
To travel, buying oak bill stuff. State age, experience, sal- 
ary, territory acquainted. 
Address N. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT —STENOGRAPHER AND LUMBER CLERK. 
Young man. Must be rapid and accurate at figures. 
rood writer. Lumber company, northwest side, Chicago. 
State age, references, experience and salary expected. 
Address N. 45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED ~RATCHET SETTER 
Familiar with Prescott steam set works. Give experience, 
references and wages required. 
WHITING MFG. CO., 











Abingdon, Va. 


WANTED EXPERT STENOGRAPHER 
With lumber experience preferred. Good salary if capable. 
Apply SAWYER-GOODMAN CO., Marinette, Wis. 
WANTED- HARDWOOD INSPECTOR. 
One who is reliable and competent and who knows where 
and how to buy poplar and oak advantageously. 
Address “CHICAGO WHOLESALER,” 
care AMERICAN I UMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
A man to contract to get out pulpwood, bass, poplar, 
cucumber and maple, by the cord for a lumber company now 
operating in West Virginia. Only one capable of taking a 


large contract need apply. 
Address LUMBER COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 81, Bel Alr, Md. 


WANTED GENERAL FOREMAN. 
Practical man to assume full charge of planing mill and 

retail lumber yard. One who has knowledge of machinery 
and the manufacture of mill work and who can make esti- 
mates, fill orders and who understands the grading of do- 
mestic and southern woods. State what experience had and 
salary wanted and furnish reference. 

THE H. LEET LUMBER CO., Portsmouth, O. 


WANTED-SALES MANAGER 
To handle —— of our two saw mills, capacity 150 M 
yellow pine daily. Only those who can show good records in 
this capacity with large tirms need apply. 
tion to party who can make good. Address 
THE BERING MIG. CO., Houston, Tex. 


WANTED—COMPETENT ESTIMATOR. 
One who is able to figure from plans and bill into factory. 
ddress ‘M. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED FIRST CLASS 
Mill superintendent to take charge of double band mill cut- 
ting hardwood and pine in northern Wisconsin, Write, giv- 
ing experience and salar 
Address 


WANTED-CAPABLE MAN 
To operate Barnhart log loader and run log train. Must be 
sober and come well recommended. Location east Tennessee. 
Good job. Address, with full particulars, 
‘M. 3,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























Permanent posi- 








a 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Anxious to succeed in the lumber business, to buy the 
“History of the Lumber room of America,” which shows 
what others have done. Addre 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ‘Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





WANTED-WOODS FOREMAN. 
Experienced and capable man, to take immediate charge of 
woods work for a mountain operation located in eastern 
West Virginia. No booze fighter need apply. To the right 
man who can make good salary $90 per month and board. 

dress “M. 2,’”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-YELLOW PINE EDGERMAN. 
Must thoroughly understand handling and grading yellow 
pine. No applications will be considered unless parties are 
first class. Address 
THE COTTON STATE LUMBER CO. 
Meehan Junction, Miss. 





WANTED-—A COMPETENT YARD MANAGER 
lor a large retail yard in southern Wisconsin city of 5,000; 
must have reference and be able to talk the Scandinavian 
language; a fine position for the right man. 

Address “M. 6,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS STENOGRAPHER 
With some experience on sales desk to assist in Chicago office. 
Write fully first letter. 

Address “M. 49,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-— FIRST CLASS ACCOUNTANT | 
For saw mill office in Idaho. Must thoroughly understand 
all details of saw mill office and have executive ebility to 
take entire charge of office and accounting. Must furnish 
first class references as to ability, character etc. Salary, 
$150 per month to start. 
Address 





BOX 2382, Spokane, Wash. 
‘WANTED INSPECTOR. 
Combination hardwood and white pine inspector. 
ences and staie a, aeons. 
VHITING MIG. CO., Abingdon, Va. 
WANTED 
Virst class white pine inspector, with knowledge of Tona- 
wanda or Michigan rules. Also yardman superintendent with 
lots of ginger in him. Band mill in the South. 
Address “M. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR 
In sash and door office in Minneapolis. Capable man to 
figure from ordinary plans intelligently. Must be of good 
address and correct habits. 
Address “L. 20,” care AMERICAN _Lu MBERMAN. 


Give refer- 


‘WANTED-— AN EXPERIENCED SHIPPING CLERK 
lor mill shipping cypress lumber only. State wages, refer- 
ences and whether married or single in first letter. 

Address “M. 26," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED GENERAL MANAGER 
lor shortieaf yellow pine and hardwood plant cutting 125 M 
feet daily Ileaithy, attractive location. Must have man of 
unquestioned ability and experience, sober, reliable and com- 
petent to handle entire operation from tree to car. We re- 
quire a mignty good man to hold this job and none other 


need apply. Give references, experience and state salary 
expected in first letter, 
Address “M. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED A CAPABLE MAN 
To sell board and log rules on commission, on the Pacific 
coast. CLEVELAND RULE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR. 
Well equipped factory manufacturing Interior finish needs 
Al man to estimate from plans and handle office end. Have 





Al shop superintendent. An exceptional opportunity for 
the right man. 
Address “T.. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED GOOD ESTIMATOR 
For figuring country bills. 
Address “HH. 3,” care AMERJCAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED AT ONCE 
Several thoroughly experienced yard managers for Iowa 


points. Address, with references, 


“999,"" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED A COMPETENT MANAGER 
For sash, door and blind factory, with capital of $5,000 to 
invest in the business, and it active management of same. 

. A. FISHE R, Pensacula, Fla. 

- WANTED ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR 
Wholesale sash and door house, figuring principally from 
country lists. Some plan work. Address 

THE FOSTER-MUNGER CO., Chicago, Il. 


| Wanted: Salesmen 


WANTED-EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Kor Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, by one of the largest yellow 
pine manufacturers in the south. None but experienced 
producers considered. State salary, experience, references. 
Address “N. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED EXPERIENCED SASH AND DOOR 
Salesman to cover southern Wisconsin and northwestern 
Illinois. Must be thoroughly competent, energetic and of 
first ciass character. Give references and full particulars 
in replying. 

Address “N. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED- EXPERIENCED TRAVELING 
Salesman to sell longleaf yellow pine in western Pennsy! 
vania, western West Virginia, Kentucky and Ohio. Do not 

apply unless you are thoroughly experienced. 
BOX 567, Montgomery, Ala. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED TRAVELING 
Salesman to sell longleaf yellow pine in northern and west- 
ern New York. Do not apply unless you are thoroughly 
experienced. BOX 567, Montgomery, Ala. 


WANTED-COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To handle Washington red cedar shingles east of the Mis- 
sissippi river. 
Address 


WANTED-SOBER, snenesre An’ 
Experienced salesman to represent wholesale house 
Michigan, selling hemloc :, yaiow pine and hardwood. Write 
fully, with referen e anc experience. 

. "Address ‘ “N. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—BY LARGE YELLOW PINE 
Manufacturer, traveling a who is familiar with 


rade; state salar expec 
—* ddress. ND aes. — AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED- eee ae , a 
] b, game 1, familiar w owa tr 
en } : pea 4 » ie ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















“N. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















